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EDITORS’ PREFACE 


This volume continues the series of Texts and Editions for New Testament 
Study (TENTS). We hope that it provides useful insight into an area of 
New Testament and related study through treatment of relevant texts and 
issues, 

The series Texts and Editions for New Testament Study is designed to offer 
texts and editions, with commentary and comment, of important sources 
for the study of the New Testament and its world. Primary sources are 
envisioned as a mainstay of the series, in which documents that enlighten 
and support New Testament study are published in definitive, accessible 
and informative editions, often with supporting commentary. Collections 
of essays and monographs that focus upon these types of important sources 
are also welcome as they advance the scholarly discussion. The series is 
designed for scholars and is meant to push discussion forward by providing 
access to and engagement with primary sources and the latest critical schol- 
arship. This is a growing and dynamic series of volumes designed to extend 
study of the New Testament in ways that have not been fully explored in 
recent scholarship. 

The editors welcome submissions of proposals for manuscripts. It is 
anticipated that subsequent volumes will include editions of papyri and 
inscriptions relevant for New Testament study, other Greek and related 
documents, early Christian and Jewish texts, Coptic documents, commen- 
taries on important primary sources, and critical analyses of various por- 
tions of the New Testament in relation to these documents and the world 
out of which they emerged. 

If you would like to make a proposal, or to discuss further a potential 
topic of a future volume, please do not hesitate to contact one of the edi- 
tors of the series. 


Stanley E. Porter 

Wendy J. Porter 
McMaster Divinity College 
princip|@mcmaster.ca 


INTRODUCTION 


EARLY CHRISTIAN MANUSCRIPTS: 
EXAMPLES OF APPLIED METHOD AND APPROACH 


Thomas J. Kraus and Tobias Nicklas 


Even before New Testament Manuscripts: Their Texts and Their World 
(TENT 2; Leiden: Brill, 2006) was in print, definite arrangements had been 
made to comprise studies for a second volume. Some of the contributors to 
the first volume and some others who could not contribute due to workload 
or other obligations confirmed their willingness to write articles for a sec- 
ond volume whose primary focus would be on (a) individual manuscripts 
and (b) on certain groups of manuscripts. Consequently, the approach of 
the second volume would be a more papyrological one. In other words, this 
implies, for instance, that standard technical terms to describe manuscripts 
and critical transcriptions of their texts had to be presented in order to base 
a discussion of specific features on them. Soon we had a remarkable line-up 
of scholars and topics so that we were very confident of publishing a second 
volume just one year after the appearance of the first. But then occurred, by 
accident, what many other editors and authors know about: some contribu- 
tors could not continue their work on their articles. It is needless to list the 
private or professional reasons that stopped the progress of the book, but all 
of them were serious. We fully understood and accepted each of them. As if 
that weren’t enough, we, the editors, had to face some difficulties ourselves 
that brought our project to an immediate stop. Above all, the usual but 
heavy workload, some other projects we were and are still involved in, and 
the experience we had already had with volume two made it impossible for 
us to start anew. Thus, we decided not to pursue the aim to publish another 
set of articles on New Testament or Early Christian manuscripts and to turn 
to other projects. 

However, just by chance we made contacts with scholars who had 
recently started working on significant topics that would fit exactly within 
the scope of the volume we had laid aside. And it was just by accident that 
they accepted our offer to contribute to this volume immediately so that, 
together with some of the proposed articles from contributors who were 
still willing to write for a new volume on manuscripts, these studies added 
up to what we present here: a set of studies that specialize on certain fea- 
tures of early Christian manuscripts. The contributions to this volume now 
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perfectly serve two additional purposes: they touch specific issues of method 
and demonstrate their application to individual or groups of manuscripts. 
Consequently, by means of different approaches, it is evident how necessary 
and rewarding studies can be that are based on aspects of particular papyri 
and involve the palaeography and/or historical background of manuscripts. 
Therefore, the individual studies are meant to serve as examples of applied 
method and approach to single papyri' and groups of manuscripts. 

Finally and not by chance, the new line-up of authors and their subjects 
represents exactly what we were after from the very beginning of publishing 
a follow-up collection of studies after New Testament Manuscripts: Their 
Texts and Their World. There are now fresh investigations into individual 
papyri, methodical reflections on reconstructions of fragmentary papyri 
and a systematization of manuscripts labeled as ‘amulets’, and surveys of 
the manuscripts of a specific text (Hermas) and an archive of papyri. All 
these studies have at least one thing in common: they demonstrate the ben- 
efits from concise and critical research on papyri, taken as what they are, as 
archaeological objects for the study of early Christianity in general and the 
New Testament in particular. 

The first two essays deal with the issue of reconstructing fragmentary 
manuscripts. While Thomas J. Kraus deals with a couple of fragments in 
order to demonstrate how to restore their texts and to determine the possi- 
bilities and pitfalls of proposed reconstructions (“Reconstructing Fragmen- 
tary Manuscripts—Chances and Limitations’), Rachel Yuen-Collingridge 
points at the responsibilities of editors, especially those who sometimes 
hanker after identifications and reconstructions. She illustrates that by 
means of the theological text of a papyrus ascribed to Origen (“Hunting for 
Origen in unidentified papyri: The case of P.Egerton 2 [= inv. 3]’). The third 
contribution can be regarded as an application of the methodical reflec- 
tions of the first two. Paul Foster examines P.Oxy. X 1224 in full detail, and 
bases a reconstruction, a commentary, and some considerations of its date 
and social setting upon it (“Papyrus Oxyrhynchus X 1224’). Lincoln Blumell 
presents another facet of reconstructing texts and, thus, answers a specific 


' “Papyrology is the study of ancient texts from Egypt written in ink on papyrus as well 
as on pot-sherds, wooden tablets, leather, linen, etc.” (P.W. Pestman, The New Papyrologi- 
cal Primer [Leiden-New York-Koln: Brill, 71994] 1). As a consequence the term ‘papyri’ is 
also used for texts written on these and other materials, a practice that is followed in this 
introduction and in several studies in this volume. For a definition of the discipline ‘papyrol- 
ogy see, for instance, W. Schubart, Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde (Berlin: Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1918 [repr. 1980]) 1-18; H.-A. Rupprecht, Kleine Einfiihrung in die Papy- 
ruskunde (Die Altertumswissenschaft; Darmstad: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1994) 
1-3; R.S. Bagnall, Reading Papyri, Writing Ancient History (Approaching the Ancient World; 
London-New York: 1995) vii-viii, 1-8, esp. 1-3. 
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question (‘Is P.Oxy. XLII 3057 the Earliest Christian Letter?’). He reevalu- 
ates the validity of arguments and in some ways ‘restores’ and reopens the 
debate about P.Oxy. XLII 3057. 

The next set of three studies is dedicated to papyri that are given the 
label ‘amulet’. John Granger Cook investigates into [°° (P. Yale I 3), freshly 
evaluates the pros and cons for its determination as an ‘amulet’, and reas- 
sesses its function anew (‘P* [P.YaleI 3] and the Question of its Func- 
tion’). Don Barker takes into account that papyri were reused and aims at 
solving the problem of the intention of their reuse (“The Reuse of Christian 
Texts: P.Macquarie inv. 360 + P.Mil.Vogl.inv. 1224 [P"'] and P.Oxy. X 1229 
[)*3]’). Consequently, he copes with their reconstructions and the issue of 
whether they were used as amulets or not. These two studies, among others, 
suggest the need for a systematic reevaluation of papyri labeled as ‘amu- 
lets’, and this is exactly what Theodore de Bruyn does in his study. He 
develops criteria for identifying biblical texts as amulets (‘Papyri, Parch- 
ments, Ostraca, and Tablets Written with Biblical Texts in Greek and Used 
as Amulets: A Preliminary List’). At the same time he provides readers with 
a preliminary classification (in the form of lists): amulets, probable amulets, 
possible amulets, unlikely amulets. 

Studies eight and nine deal with groups of manuscripts. Malcolm Choat 
and Rachel Yuen-Collingridge discuss the manuscripts with the Shepherd of 
Hermas in the pre-Constantine period (“The Egyptian Hermas: The Shep- 
herd in Egypt before Constantine’). Astoundingly, Hermas is better attested 
in that time than most of the New Testament texts, except the Gospels of 
Matthew and John. The authors offer a catalogue of the manuscripts, with 
specific focus on format and handwriting. Finally, Stanley E. Porter chooses 
the Babatha Archive from Palestine as a role model of a specific corpus of 
papyri to discuss the relevance of documentary texts for a linguistic study 
of the New Testament (“The Babatha Archive, the Egyptian Papyri and their 
Implication for Study of the Greek New Testament’). 

The authors themselves, however, describe their intentions, the scope of 
research of their studies, and their main focus in short abstracts on the fol- 
lowing few pages. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


RECONSTRUCTING FRAGMENTARY MANUSCRIPTS— 
CHANCES AND LIMITATIONS 


Thomas J. Kraus 


1 Introduction 


Restoring gaps in history or in manuscripts is a challenging task or, to be 
more precise, are two different challenges. Historical gaps are a nuisance 
to every historian so that he or she craves to fill them.' The method, how- 
ever, has changed a lot since historiography, at least in the form in which 
we accept it today, came into being. Nowadays, we know that the account 
given by Herodotus of Halicarnassus, “the father of history” (Cicero, de leg. 
1.5), provokes some critical questions and obviously contains some gaps, 
although Herodotus himself distinguishes between reliable and dubious 
reports.” He tried to solve some riddles by travelling on his own. Nonethe- 
less, he had to reconstruct some of the gaps in his own accounts by accept- 
ing some unreliable sources here and there. Others who tried to serve as 
historiographers, at least to the extent they understood themselves as such, 
were to follow. Yet, fidelity to sources and methods was not always the gov- 
erning principle, but often just a pawn of personal preference, individual 
socialization, and fantasy. During the time of Sulla’s dictatorship, the gen- 
eration of the so-called young Annalists, for instance, continued the work 
of their predecessors in writing a comprehensive Roman history that started 
from the very beginning. Their works formed the main basis of the monu- 
mental Ab urbe condita (“From the Founding of the City”), the 142-volume 


Cf. W.H. Dray, On History and Philosophers of History (Leiden et al.: Brill, 1989) 219 
(“[...] the historian understands historical change by filling in apparent gaps”), 225 (“histori- 
cal gaps are not merely spatio-temporal ones”). 

? Over the intervening years, for some people Herodotus had the reputation as “the father 
of history” (due to his marvellous achievement of writing such a comprehensive history), 
whereas others regarded him as “the father of lies” (as a consequence of the inconsistencies 
and filled gaps in his work). Cf. A. Momigliano, “The Place of Herodotus in the History of 
Historiography,” History 43 (1958) 1-13; J.A.S. Evans, “Father of History or Father of Lies: 
The Reputation of Herodotus,” CJ 64 (1968) 11-17; W.K. Pritchett, The Liar School of Hero- 
dotos (Amsterdam: J.C. Gieben, 1993) and the review by M. Kwintner for BMCR 94.04.10 
(last access 04/11/2008); E.J. Bakker, I.J.F. de Jong and H. van Wees, eds., Brill’s Companion 
to Herodotus (Leiden: Brill, 2002) and the review by S.M. Burstein BMCR 2003.04.02 (http:// 
bmcr.brynmawr.edu; last access 07/07/2009). 
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landmark history of Rome composed by Titus Livius (Livy), of which only 
a quarter is extant today. Livy’s history soon gained almost canonical status 
in the succeeding historical tradition of the history of Rome and the Roman 
Republic. The young Annalists, however, whose works Livy used as sources 
at least for parts of his history, felt inclined to fill gaps in their accounts in 
a creative, even airy and often very patriotic manner. Due to the events and 
occurrences of their time and how they had experienced them, they filled 
the gaps by applying their own fantasy, with the result that some aspects 
do not have any historic backing, but are the results of pure invention.’ 
Nevertheless, Livy’s Ab urbe condita (“From the Founding of the City”) is 
an indispensable witness to Roman history and to the discipline of histo- 
riography, which still serves as a vital source of the Roman Kingdom and 
Republic, and rightly so. 

Even if only this small facet of a crucial point of history and histori- 
ography has been touched in this brief aside, the issue of reconstructing 
fragmentary manuscripts appears to be totally different and much less prob- 
lematic. Yet, both suspicions are not true. Gaps (lacunae) in a text are filled 
with what seems to be plausible and probable and the reconstructed text 
then serves as the foundation of knowledge and hypotheses. As in the field 
of history the process of reconstructing a gap (i.e., filling it) must follow a 
methodological sound strategy, built upon clear-cut and approved criteria; 
and scholars who wish to use reconstructions as the basis for their own 
hypotheses must always be aware of the tentative and provisional nature of 
reconstructions (and scholars who wish to use such reconstructions as the 
basis for their own hypotheses should always be aware of their tentative and 
provisional nature).* Moreover, without filling gaps in history and manu- 


> See J.E. Philips, “Current Research in Livy’s First Decade,” in: ANRW 2.30.2 (1982) 
998-1057, here 1023-1027; A. Heuf’, Rémische Geschichte (Braunschweig: Westermann, 
1983), 537-538; R.R. Holloway, The Archaeology Of Early Rome and Latium (London/New 
York: Routledge, 1996), 3-4. This is a guiding principle for historical novels, but with the 
difference that, from the beginning, they are composed in order to close gaps in historical 
accounts and/or to focus on figures that are just minor characters elsewhere. Of course, 
Livy’s classic history has been object of much scholarly occupation, so that the number of 
studies is legion. However, good sources for details are R.M. Ogilvie, A Commentary on 
Livy: Books 1 to 5 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1965); S.P. Oakley, A Commentary on 
Livy, Books VI-X (4 vols.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996-2005); J. Briscoe, A Com- 
mentary on Livy: Books XXXIV-XXXVII (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1981); idem, 
A Commentary on Livy, Books 38-40 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008). For Livy’s 
strategies in reconstructing the history of Early Rome see, for example, G.B. Miles, Livy: 
Reconstructing Early Rome (Ithaca/NY: Cornell University Press, 1997). 

* Consequently, scholars must clearly state that their hypotheses are built on a recon- 
structed gap, so that readers are always aware that what is reconstructed is actually not 
extant, no matter how feasible the reconstruction might be. For the coherence of ancient 
manuscripts, plausibility, and probability, see T.J. Kraus, “7Q5: Status quaestionis und 
grundlegende Anmerkungen zur Relativierung der Diskussion um das Papyrusfragment,” 
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scripts we would just have a stone quarry of data consisting of fragments 
and gaps available today. Owing to the principles of clearness and plausibil- 
ity as well as the human longing for (chronological) continuity, reliability 
and comprehension, restoring what we believe is true and sound as well as 
filling gaps (and lacunae) in history and manuscripts are tasks historians on 
the one hand and papyrologists as well as palaeographers on the other hand 
want to fulfil. All in all, it seems only natural to be driven by curiosity and 
an enquiring mind so that human beings search for mysteries and unsolved 
riddles, which they try to cope with. And it is these impulses which scholars 
of the relevant academic disciplines obey, when they fill in gaps in history 
or resolve lacunae of fragmentary manuscripts. 


2 ‘The Reconstruction of Manuscripts—Some Model Cases 


After they have been cleaned with caution, conserved in a specific way, and 
restored, papyri’ are game for being edited.° The text of a manuscript is 
read, maybe for the first time, and must be presented in such a shape that 
everybody can read it. Consequently, the text must be transcribed, obvious 
erratic readings and/or spellings corrected, evident missing words added, 
and gaps (/acunae) in the manuscripts indicated, to mention just a few of 
the tasks the editor of a papyrus must undertake; and all this must be done 
in a methodologically accurate and reliable way so that scholars who are 
interested in it and its text are able to distinguish between what is actually 
present and what has been corrected, added, or restored.’ Therefore, the 
consequent use of the so-called “Leiden system of transcription” with its 
different forms of signs and symbols (for instance, round and/or square 
parentheses and dots below the line) is a first step towards a thoroughly 


RdQ 19 (1999) 239-258, above all 257-258, translated and enlarged with an addendum as 
“7Q5—Status Questionis and Fundamental Remarks to Qualify the Discussion of the Papy- 
rus,” in: idem, Ad Fontes: Original Manuscripts and Their Significance for Studying Early 
Christianity (Texts and Editions for New Testament Study 3; Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2007), 
231-259, especially 248-249. 

° For the term “papyrus” cf. T.J. Kraus, “‘Pergament oder Papyrus?’: Anmerkungen zur 
Signifikanz des Beschreibstoffes bei der Behandlung von Manuskripten,” NTS 49 (2003) 
425-432, translated and enlarged with an addendum as “‘Parchment or Papyrus?’: Some 
Remarks about the Significance of Writing Material when Assessing Manuscripts,” in idem, 
Ad Fontes (see n. 4), 13-24. 

° More comprehensive information can be found in E.G. Turner, Greek Papyri: An Intro- 
duction (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 71980 [reprinted 1998]), 54-73 and 186-188; K.-H. 
Rupprecht, Kleine Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde (Die Altertumswissenschaft; Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1994) 17-19; P.W. Pestman, The New Papyrological 
Primer (2nd ed.; Leiden et al.: Brill, 1994), 15-16 and 319 (inside of back cover). 

” See R.S. Bagnall, “Restoring the text of documents,” Text: Transactions of the Society for 
Textual Scholarship 4 (1988) 109-119, esp. 113. 
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and comprehensibly edited text, a step whose importance should not be 
underestimated.* Editing the text of an archaeological artefact (such as a 
manuscript) is a challenging and sometimes even exhausting task. None- 
theless, there is a unique sensation about (re)editing a papyrus which every 
scholar who has actually done that job knows about.’ 

The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate on the one hand the funda- 
mental challenges and chances that occur in the process of reconstructing 
the text of a fragmentary manuscript, and on the one hand the liabilities 
and limits of this process. 

In order to achieve this aim in the following, some cases as examples, 
categorized according to their main features, will help to visualize the whole 
issue. In addition, they will serve as a sample to draw conclusions from, 
as well as to manifest and reinforce a handful of methodological criteria 
for a sound and trustworthy policy of presenting reconstructions; and they 
should sound a warning cry “that restorations are a form of presentation 
of an argument, not simply another form of primary evidence messed up 
with some funny brackets.”!° 

The example cases primarily discussed are as follows: P.Ryl.Gr. 457 
(=P)—a papyrus fragment identified with verses from the Gospel of 
John, P.Mert. Il 51" and P.Vindob.G 2325—a potential “part of an unca- 
nonical gospel” and the so-called “Fayim-Gospel” or “Fayiim Fragment”, 
and P.Oxy. IV 654 and the fragment of a shroud—parts of the Gospel of 
Thomas. They all share some common features, for instance that they are 
fragmentary in some respect and to some extent in general. At the same time 
they are different and individual, for example, in relation to how their texts 
are restored and on the basis of which known texts, phrases, and terms; and 


§ For details and some critical thoughts cf. M.L. West, Textual Criticism and Editorial 
Technique Applicable to Greek and Latin Texts (Stuttgart: Teubner, 1973), 80-82; Turner, 
Greek Papyri (see n. 6), 70-71 and 187-188; Rupprecht, Kleine Einfiihrung in die Papy- 
ruskunde (see n. 6), 26. 

° Eric G. Turner openly writes about the ambivalence of the tasks an editor has to fulfil 
(Greek Papyri [see n. 6], 54): “Any scholar who has experienced it will recall the excitement 
which accompanied the first reading of a formerly lost work of Greek literature, or the find- 
ing of an answer to a much-discussed question. He may also perhaps have felt a certain glee 
at the overturning of established opinion. It is exhilarating to realize that the last word has 
not been said, that a new and immediate contact has been reopened with the ancient world. 
This is one side of the coin: turn it over and remember that the creation of new knowledge 
also carries responsibilities. To work on something new is to accept the possibility of making 
mistakes. Correction of one mistake should not lead to the commission of others.” 

1 RS. Bagnall, Reading Papyri, Writing Ancient History (Approaching the Ancient World; 
London/New York: Routledge, 1995), 31. 

"BR. Rees, “51. Christian Fragment,” in A Descriptive Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in 
the Collection Wilfred Merton, Vol. II (ed. id., H.I. Bell and J.W.B. Barns; Dublin: Hodges 
Figgis & Co., 1959), 1-4 (with plate I), here 2. 
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these themselves contain certain ideas and conceptions that they transport 
to and, thus, incorporate into the reconstruction. 


2.1 Identified fragments: no trouble whatsoever with known texts, or 
handle with care? 


2.1.1 P.Ryl.Gr. 457 = $)°’—from transcription to reconstruction 
Bernhard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt unearthed a vast amount of papyri 
from the rubbish heaps in the towns and settlements in Egypt, mostly along 
the Nile. In 1920, Grenfell acquired the papyrus fragment under discussion. 
Hunt was in charge of editing the third volume of Greek papyri in the John 
Rylands Library, but after his death in 1934 Colin H. Roberts took over 
the work as editor; and he finally identified the text of the fragment (cata- 
logued as P.Ryl.Gr. 457, published in the third volume of papyri in the John 
Rylands Library [and consequently referred to as P.Ryl. III 457]’° and listed 
it as entry P* in the Gregory-Aland list of New Testament manuscripts) as 
part of the Gospel of John."4 

The fragment of a papyrus codex measures only 8.9 by 5.8 cm.’ The 
papyrus is of light colour and good quality. The upper margins and part of 
the inner margins are preserved, which facilitates the job of reconstructing 
the text. Based on palaeographic observations (for example, letter forma- 
tion, omission of iota adscript, use of diaeresis—correctly in recto line 2 
ovdevaiva and incorrectly in verso line 2 iva (with preceding v) and pos- 
sible faint traces over the final iota of tovda101) and comparisons with other 
papyri—dated documents and literary texts—Colin H. Roberts suggests to 
regard “the first half of the second century” as the period in which the 


2 Rees, ‘51. Christian Fragment’ (see n. 11), 2. 

® P.Ryl. Ill 457 = C.H. Roberts, Catalogue of the Greek and Latin Papyri in the John 
Rylands Library Manchester, Vol. II: Theological and Literary Texts (Manchester: Man- 
chester University Press, 1938), no. 457 (pp. 1-3). In the following, abbreviations of edi- 
tions are only given according to the standard and conventional short forms in the Checklist 
of Editions of Greek, Latin, Demotic, and Coptic Papyri, Ostraca and Tablets (see J.F. Oates 
et al., Checklist of Greek, Latin, Demotic and Coptic Papyri, Ostraca and Tablets (regularly 
updated on the Internet at http://scriptorium.lib.duke.edu/papyrus/texts/clist.html; last 
access 11/01/2009). 

“ For a full description see the editio princeps by C.H. Roberts, An Unpublished Frag- 
ment of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands Library (Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 1935) and id., “An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands 
Library,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 20 (1936) 45-55. See further E.M. Schofield, 
The Papyrus Fragments of the Greek New Testament (Dissertation Louisville/Clinton, 1936), 
330-334. 

5 In his article from 1936, Roberts provides measurements of 8.9 x 6 cm. See L.W. Hurtado, 
“S$? (P.Rylands Gr 457) and the Nomina Sacra: Method and Probability,” TynBull 54 (2003) 
1-14, here 3 (and his note 5). 
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fragment was actually written by someone whose writing, “if not that of a 
practised scribe, is painstaking and regular.”'° All in all, the codex would 
originally have measured about 21 by 20 cm with one column and about 
18 lines to the page and “the entire Gospel of St. John would occupy 130 
pages or, with title-page, probably 66 leaves.”!” Roberts’ edition is admirably 
sound and offers indispensable details about the papyrus itself. Some of the 
comparanda he used, however, have been re-dated since then, and other 
texts have been employed as comparisons by others who have investigated 
P.Ryl. III 457 ($)°) and challenged Roberts’ dating,'* which is still favoured 
by most scholars.” 

Everything reported and described here will appear superfluous to spe- 
cialists. Nevertheless, the non-specialists should understand the procedure 
of transcribing and restoring fragmentary texts rather easily. Therefore, the 
relevant steps towards reconstructed texts are presented in such an elabo- 
rate way so that (a) method and systematic approach can be traced and 


© Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment (see n. 14), 16 (and 11) and 17 (quotes). For Rob- 
erts’ palaeographical reasoning and the parallel literary texts and dated documents see 13-17. 
Quality images are available in The New Testament in Greek IV: The Gospel according to St. 
John (ed. W.J. Elliott and D.C. Parkter; NTTS 20; Leiden et al.: Brill, 1995), plate 21, and on 
the Internet on the pages of the John Rylands University Library (http://www.library.man- 
chester.ac.uk/specialcollections/collections/stjohnfragment; last access 04/01/2009). 

‘7 Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment (see n. 14), 21; W.H.P. Hatch, The Principal Uncial 
Manuscripts of the New Testament (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939), plate I. 

18 Most important are A. Schmidt, “Zwei Anmerkungen zu P.Ryl. III 457,” APF 35 (1989) 
11-12, and B. Nongbri, “The Use and Abuse of ‘$$: Papyrological Pitfalls in the Dating of 
the Fourth Gospel,” HTR 98 (2005) 23-48. Schmidt compares P.Ryl. HI 457 with P.Chester 
Beatty X, which is dated to the beginning of the 3rd century, and comes to the conclusion 
that the Rylands papyrus could have been written about 170 CE (+25 years). Schmidt’s 
hypothesis is taken over by Udo Schnelle (The History and Theology of the New Testament 
Writings [London: SCM Press Ltd., 1998], 447): “Cf. A. Schmidt, ‘Zwei Ammerkungen zu 
P. Ryl. III 457, APF 35 (1989), 11-12, who dates P52 in the period around 170 AD (+/- 25) 
on the basis of a comparison with P Chester Beatty X, and thus excludes an early dating 
around ca. 125 for P52! The result for the dating of p52 is that the 125 AD period, usually 
given with extraordinary certitude, must now be stated with some doubt. One must at least 
allow a margin of 25 years, that one could think of a dating around 150.” Nongbri employs 
a remarkable number of comparative hands (40-45 and figures 11-16) and considers a date 
“in the later second and early third centuries” as possible (46). However, more important to 
him is to stress that the date of $* does not offer any sound reason for refuting a late dating 
for the composition of the Fourth Gospel, because palaeography only proposes dates that 
are to be taken as fifty year spreads of time (+25; cf. E.G. Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the 
Ancient World [ed. P.J. Parsons; BICS.S 46; 2nd ed.; London: University of London Press, 
Institute of Classical Studies, 1987], 20). See also Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment (see n. 
14), 13: “Any exact dating of book hands is, or course, out of the question [...].” 

© The John Rylands University Library (see n. 16) itself still sticks to the “traditional” dat- 
ing by Roberts. For an overview see K. Aland, ed., Repertorium der griechischen christlichen 
Papyri I: Biblische Papyri: Altes Testament, Neues Testament, Varia, Apokryphen (PTS 18; 
Berlin/New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1976), NT 52 (282); Elliott/Parker, The New Testament 
(see n. 14), 17. 
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(b) the possibilities and pitfalls of proposed reconstructions will become 
(self-)evident. In the following, the relevant steps of a methodologically cor- 
rect process of editing a papyrus are explained in easy terms that are of 
benefit for the purpose and the aims of this paper: to demonstrate the chal- 
lenges and chances of restoring the text of fragmentary manuscripts.” 

In order to progress towards a restored text, a working transcription is 
produced. In other words, the letters are written down as they are preserved 
on the papyrus, certainly and legibly as well as in an uncertain and illegible 
manner. The edges of and gaps and holes in the papyrus are indicated by 
square parentheses (“[ ]”), so that everyone can easily identify where some- 
thing is missing. Of course, such a draft transcription does not contain any 
word division (unless there are any in the text), but reproduces the text as 
it stands.”! In addition, the use of capital letters only (majuscules)” without 
word division culminates in the production of a continuous block of writ- 
ing, something unusual and hardly readable for modern people. The use of 


«9 


the letter “c” in the transcription indicates that the final reading might be 


«9 


either a medial sigma (ie., “o” at the beginning or in the middle of a word) 
or a final sigma (i.e., “c” at the end of a word).”* The dot below a letter indi- 
cates that it is uncertain and doubtful, but that the transcriber had found 
traces of ink left that encouraged him or her to propose the reading of a 
specific letter.* Hence, this might lead to a transcription of the majuscules 
in scriptio continua as follows: 


> For documentary papyri see Bagnall, Reading Papyri (see n. 10), 29-31. In more detail, 
ibid., “Restoring the text of documents,” Text: Transactions of the Society for Textual Schol- 
arship 4 (1988) 109-119. 

21 Cf. Turner, Greek Papyri (see n. 6), 71: “The system of giving a ‘diplomatic’ transcrip- 
tion worked out by Mr. E. Lobel imposes a sharper discipline. This transcription does not 
separate words, and follows exactly the layout of the original for spacings and interlinear 
additions, accents, critical marks, etc. It shows no letter as read which cannot be guaranteed. 
Ambiguous traces are described in the critical note. (...) One purpose of making such a 
transcript is to force the transcriber to discriminate between what he sees and what he would 
like to see, to call his attention to the subjective factor in decipherment, and to make him 
devise verifications for his readings.” 

On the terms “majuscule” and “uncial” cf. Turner, Greek Manuscripts (see n. 18), 1-4. 

> T leave the technical description of ink traces and the potential reading of uncertain/ 
doubtful letters out here, in order not to complicate matters unnecessarily. 

* For a full explanation of the “Leiden system of transcription” see the titles referred to 
above in notes 6 and 8. 

** Transcription and reconstruction according to the editio princeps by Roberts (see 
n. 14). 
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recto > verso nF 

1 OINOYAAIOIHME| 1 ]YTOI[. ]TENNHMAI 
OYAENAINAOAO[ ]CMONINAMAPTY 
MENCHMAINQ[ JEKTHCAAH@E[ 
@NHCKEINIC[ JAEFEIAYTQ 

5 PIONOTI[ 5 JAITOYTO 
KAIEII[ JTOYCIO[ 
[, JAIQ[ JEMI[ 


The majuscules (in scriptio continua) are to be converted into Greek lower 
case characters (minuscules) that are easier to read and can be furnished 
with all kinds of diacritical signs later on (for instance, with the diaeresis in 
line 2 of the recto and the verso). 





recto > verso V 

1 ouovdarompel[ 1 Jvtoy[, Jyevvquar 
ovdevaivaoro|[ |cuovivapapty 
TEV LAO JextyncaAnel 
OvncKetvic[ JAeyeravte 

5 ptovor[ 5 Jaitovto 
Kaen |tovcio[ 
[ Jore| Jent[ 


With this first transcription at hand, it is not difficult to identify complete 
words and to complete others tentatively. That leads to a more readable text 
version with some word divisions, complete words, and identified but not 
exactly reconstructed word forms. These “identified but not exactly recon- 
structed word forms” are not shown here, as their specific morphology in 
the special context under discussion cannot unambiguously be given in this 
step towards a reconstructed text. Consequently, some sequences of let- 
ters may remain unresolved (so far, for example, waptv-, onpatvel, and 
oAnOe).?° 


recto > verso 
1 ot tovdcio1 Nue[ic (2) 1 Jvto yle]yevvquat 


*° For example, see P.Berol. 21263, an unpublished Christian text (sixth/seventh century 
CE) on two papyrus codex fragments with recto > line 1 (second column or right page): 
].cuovpatodmvap.[. Cf. G. Ioannidou, ed., Catalogue of Greek and Latin Literary Papyri in 
Berlin (P.Berol.inv. 21101-21299, 21911) (BKT IX; Mainz: Philipp von Zabern, 1996), no. 
167 (p. 207 and plate 71). 
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ovdeva tva o Ao[yoc 
mev cnuaivo| 


cuov iva Laptv- 
ek Thc aAnOe[ 


] 
] 
OvncKew tcl JAeyet avt@ 
5 ptovor[ 5 Ja. tovto 
Ka eut[ev ]tovc 10[ 
[Jor Jepu 


Possibly on the basis of such or a similar transcription, Roberts identified 
the text on P.Ryl. III 457 as verses from the Gospel of John. His full recon- 
struction reads as follows, but needs some further explanation: 


John 18:31-33 (recto >) 

1 ot tovdcaior que[w ov‘ e€eotw anoxtewat] 
ovdeva. iva o Ao[yos tov Noov TANP@ON ov e1-] 
TEV OnLAWel[v ro1m Davatw nueAAev ano-] 
O@vnoxew 16[nAVev ovk TAA etc To TPAITH-| 

5 pov o n[(e)1Aatog KAL EPWVTOEV TOV INOODvV] 
Ka Eut[ev HVTW OV €1 0 BaolAEvS THV LOv-] 
[S]a1w[v anexpiOn ioove KA. 


John 18:37-38 (verso \) 
[Baor-] 


eim@v taAw e&nAGev xpos] tovs io[v-] 
Sa1ovg Ko Aeyet AvTtOIs Ey ovdleut[av] 


1 [Aevg eit eyo etc to]vto y[e]yevvquat 
[Ka <e1g tovto> eAnAva etc tov Ko]opov tva LaptD- 
[pnow tT aAnBera nas o wv] ek THs aANOEe[1-] 
[Ag HKOvEL LOD THS OHVs] AEyEer AVTM 
5 [o x(e)iAatos t1 cotw aAnPera K]ar tovto 
[ 
[ 


Colin H. Roberts used “round brackets” to indicate “in this publication 
only—a letter whose presence or absence in the text is uncertain””” and not 
to differentiate between what is actually present on the papyrus and the 
“resolution of a symbol or abbreviation.”* For his reconstruction in the 
editio princeps, Roberts is dependant on assumptions as follows: 


7” Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment (see n. 14), 27. 

8 Pestman, The New Papyrological Primer (see n. 6), 319 (inside of back cover). Further 
see Turner, Greek Papyri (see n. 6), 70 (“round parentheses” enclose “an expansion of an 
abbreviation”). 
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(a) He presumes two variant readings in John: For the position of n&Aw 
in John 18:33, he suggests the reading [néAw eic to rpaita]] prov (recto Il. 
4-5), which, according to Nestle-Aland” [NA”’], corresponds with °°" B 
C* DSL W A 0109 f° 579. 1 844 pc latt.” The reverse order (gic 10 mpaitmptov 
TOAv) is attested by D4 & A C? O (N P) 087 f! M and réAw” is missing 
in 33 and 1424. In order to avoid a line of estimated “38 letters to the line 
in place of the average 29/30”, he suggests to “reckon with the omission of 
the repeated gig todto”, a reading of John 18:37 which then is “unsupported 
by any other MS.”?! 

(b) He identifies two instances of itacism and proposes a third one: 
(i) recto 1. 1 reads nel, which could be completed as nye[tc. For John 
18:31, nut[v is needed. (ii) Recto |. 4 has uc[ which must be e10[ in order to 
achieve eio[fA ev, as at the beginning of John 18:33. For Roberts it is obvi- 
ous and seems to be incontrovertible that the orthography of the papyrus 
is the result of well-attested forms of itacism.** Moreover, he reflects upon 
stichometry and the possibility of writing HetAatog (for MtActoc) in recto 1. 
5 and verso 1. 5,*° which itself would be another instance of itacism parallel 
to the one in recto |. 1 (nue[w for nui[v). 

(c) Also based on stichometrical assumptions is Roberts’ proposal to 
leave the forms of ‘Inoots in this papyrus unabbreviated.* 

Roberts himself explains his decision for these proposals. In the follow- 
ing, his explanations are briefly recapitulated and, if necessary, amplified by 
critical discussions and relevant data. 


*° Cf. Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment (see n. 14), 29: “In placing n&Aw before eicg 10 
Mpattapiov, our papyrus agrees with the Vaticanus, the Codex Ephraemi and the restored 
text of the Codex Bezae, some other MSS. and the Armenian and one of the Syrian versions 
(followed by the text of Westcott and Hort) [...].” See also R. Swanson, ed., New Testament 
Greek Manuscripts: Variant Readings Arranged in Horizontal Lines Against Codex Vaticanus: 
John (Sheffield/UK: Sheffield Academic Press; Pasadena/USA: William Carey International 
University Press, 1995), 249 (John 18:33). 

© Cf. Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment (see n. 14), 29: “the reverse order is supported 
among MSS. by the Sinaiticus and the Alexandrinus, by the Gothic version and another 
Syriac version and is maintained by Tischendorf.” 

31 Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment (see n. 14), 29. 

» See the evidence in E. Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptolemder- 
zeit. Band I: Laut- und Wortlehre. 1. Teil: Einleitung und Lautlehre (Bearb. v. H. Scholl; 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 71970) § 8.3 (pp. 60-65) and § 9.2 (pp. 66-70). Further see the 
relevant passages in F.T. Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Roman and Byzan- 
tine Periods. Vol. I: Phonology (TDSA 55; Milan: Istituto Editoriale Cisalpino La Goliardica, 
1976), 189-191. For Gignac (191) “[t]his confusion of et and 1 found already in some classi- 
cal dialects, is paralleled throughout Koine Greek. There is no need to attribute the frequent 
representation of etymologically short 1 by e1 at this period to bilingual interference [...].” 

? See Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment (see n. 14), 18 and 28. 

4 See Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment (see n. 14), 18-19 and 31-32. 
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(a) The variant readings do not cause much trouble as they refer to a 
minor textual unit* or a rather redundant word,* although other possi- 
bilities of reconstructing the text (e.g., without m&Avw [see above] as in the 
minuscule manuscripts 33 and 1424 [see NA”’]) must not be disregarded.” 

(b) The phenomenon of itacistic orthography seems to be such a regu- 
lar and well-known one that it does not even require any explanation and 
justification.** The question, however, is whether two different phenom- 
ena of itacistic orthography—here 1 instead of e1 and e1 instead of 1—can 
occur in the same manuscript.” Even a swift spot check of editions avail- 
able to me, together with the help of the Duke Databank of Documentary 
Papyri (DDBDP),*” provided a considerable sample of documents with 1 
for ei and et for 1 in the same document, sometimes even within the same 
line.’ Furthermore, the sample proves that nuew for nutv was a rather 


5 Cf. Hurtado, “Sd? (P.Rylands Gr 457)” (see n. 15), 1-14, here 3 n. 6, who reports about 
Roberts’ assumption in a very cautious way: “Roberts’ proposal has been commonly accepted 
that in the verso line 2 the words etg tovto did not appear preceding eAnAvOa, because with 
these words the line contain an estimated 38 letters, considerably longer than any of the 
estimates for the other verso lines (29, 30, 28, 31, 28, 31) [...] I do not judge this to be a 
conclusive argument, but it is certainly plausible.” Further see P.M. Head, “The Habits of 
New Testament Copyists: Singular Readings of the Early Fragmentary Papyris of John,” Bib 
85 (2004) 399-408, here 401-402. 

36 Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment (see n. 14), 25 and 29. 

37 See, for instance, C.M. Tuckett, “P*? and Nomina Sacra,” NTS 47 (2001) 544-548, here 
546 n. 13, who reflects on the possibility of assuming the definite article 6 in verso 1. 4 after 
avtw. Of course, as Tuckett notes, “[t]his would affect the numbers of letters in the lines a 
little.” Further see Tuckett, 547 n. 17: Tuckett writes €ovnoe in his reconstruction of recto 1. 
5, where Roberts has éeavnoev. But also see C. Hill, “Did the Scribe of )*? Use the Nomina 
Sacra?,” NTS 48 (2002) 589, who points out that end-v is also present in ® AC WDLN 
A ¥ 33 124 579 1071. 

** Cf. Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment (see n. 14), 17 (“his orthography, apart from a 
couple of itacisms [...]”) and 18 (passim, referring to HiAatdéc and IetActoc). 

* T am indebted to my colleagues on the Papy-List (papy@listserv.hum.ku.dk) for their 
valuable comments and references, especially Peter Arzt-Grabner (Salzburg/Austria). 

“© Go to the Duke Databank of Documentary Papyri (DDBDP) at http://www.perseus. 
tufts.ed/hopper/collection.jsp?collection=Perseus:collection: DDBDP (last access 11/01/2009) 
to check the editions of papyri, ostraca and tablets available. 

‘| See, for example, P.Alex.Giss. 41.6 (117-118 CE; pap. eGeA Ow for é&eA Beiv and nuevw for 
hiv); P.Cair.Zen. Il 59243.6-7,7 (252 BCE; eA[8]|.w for éA[6]|etv and ewe. for iva); P.Hamb. 
IV 278.28,29 (September 30, 190 CE; xo1piv for yatpew and vpew for dutv); P.Lond. VI 
1912.4,5,8,23 (41 CE; moAew for ndAw, modeig for ndAic, weyoArotnta for weyaAedtnat, and 
vpew for dbutv); P.Mich. II] 211.2,9 (II/II CE; youpw for yoipew and vueli]v for dutv); VII 
474.9,14 (II CE; nue for quiv and eA@w for éAQetv); P.Oxy. I 67dupl (= 67A) lines 17 and 
20 (338 CE; vuetw for dutv and enxigepw for éxipégpev); 119.3,9,15 (III CE; BeArc for OéAetc, 
yewete for yivetou, and newo for nivw); XIV 1677.2,7 (III CE; vytoaww for vytaivew and 
nue for quiv); 1770.10,19 (III CE; vue for duiv and eAOw for éAOeiv); 1774.6 (IV CE; 
vylteviv oo quew for dytaivew oe quiv); PSI IX 1019.3,6 (110 BCE; Mixoti for Mic@ter 
and Aitovpyias for Aevtovpyiac); P.Tebt. II 378 (265 CE; vuew for dbutv and mpoA[ir]iv for 
mpoA[tr]etv). 
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common case of itacism,” so that the “Lex Youtie’—a rule commonly 
accepted in epigraphy and papyrology that sounds a note of caution in rela- 
tion to potential alterations of letters directly next to holes (lacunae) or other 
distortions of a papyrus or an inscription (iuxta lacunam ne mutaveris)— 
need not and should not be applied here.** Furthermore, 1c[ instead of eio[ 
(for eio[fA8ev) appears to be unproblematic as well.“ In addition, the ita- 
cistic spelling HetAatog (for MAGto¢) is attested by °° (= P.Bodmer II) in 
John 18:31, 38 and 19:4, 6, 8, 10, 13, 21, 22 (and maybe 19:15, 19) and by p” 
(= P.Oxy. L 3523) in John 18:37 and 19:1, so that P*°’ (= P.Ryl. II] 457) is 
in good company. Apart from these two papyri, other manuscripts confirm 
TlevAatos as well, above all the codices Alexandrinus (A), Vaticanus (B*), 
Ephraemi (C*, Cs ie., in its original text and its corrected version), and 
Cantabrigiensis (D*?), Freerianus (W), and Coridethianus (@).* So itacism 
does not really cause a problem here. However, it should be noted that to| 
instead of eito[ in compounds (then functioning as a prefix or pre-verb in 
cio[fAGev) appears rather uncommon," although itacistic orthography can- 
not always be systematized. Thus, ostensible random forms are not really 
methodically problematic,” as the spelling tc of the preposition eig proves 
(cf., for instance, P.Chester Beatty XII, folio 4 verso 1. 20 [Ps 77:48] and fol. 
7 recto 1. 4 [83:8];*? Codex Sinaiticus [8] in Matt 2:1; 20:17, 18; 21:1, 10 and 


“ Tn addition to the relevant papyri in note 41 (with nuevw for niv), see Gignac, A Gram- 
mar (see n. 32), 190 (b) with P.Oxy. I 44.10 (late I CE); 46.23,27 (100 CE); 55.15 (283 CE); 
P.Amh. II 133.10,21 (= P.Sarap. 92; early II CE). 

“ The rule is named after the papyrologist Herbert Chaim Youtie. Cf. R. Merkelbach, 
“Lex Youtie,” ZPE 38 (1980) 294. But it is not a claim to absolute right, so that there are 
certain exceptions of this rule as, for instance, obvious cases of itacism. See M. Fassino, 
“Sulla cosidetta ‘lex Youtie’,” Rifista di filologia e d’istruzione (RFIC) 126 (1998) 72-75, who 
correctly calls for such exceptions. 

“ An itacistic orthography for this verb was not rare, although references do not attest 
ic[mABev but mostly eAOw for éAPeiv. See, for instance, P.Alex.Giss. 41.6 (117-118 CE), 
P.Mich. VIII 474.14 (Il CE), P.Oxy. XIV 1770 (III CE), and P.Cair.Zen. Il 59243.6-7 (III 
BCE). References for itacistic 1c for eic (also as to- for eio-), however, are missing in Mayser, 
Grammatik (see n. 32), § 8.3 (pp. 60-65). 

*’ For an easy and swift overview of the relevant readings in John, see Swanson, New 
Testament Greek Manuscripts: John (see n. 29) for MetAa&toc/MtAGtog in John 18:29, 31, 33, 
35, 37, 38; 19:1, 4, 6, 8, 10, 13, 15, 19, 21, 22, 31, 38. 

“6 Cf. n. 44. There is no other manuscript that attests such an itacistic form (1c[) in John 
18:33, according to Swanson, New Testament Greek Manuscripts: John (see n. 29), 249. 

“’ Cf. the many phenomena (for é 1 and et) described and listed in Mayser, Grammar (see 
n. 32), especially § 8 (54-65) and § 9 (65-70); Gignac, A Grammar (see n. 32), 189-191, 
249-259. 

‘8 T am grateful to colleagues on the Papy-List (papy@listserv.hum.ku.dk) and B-Greek 
(B-Greek@lists.ibiblio.org) for providing references, especially Albert Pietersma (Toronto/ 
Canada), Basil G. Mandilaras (Athens/Greece), Randall Buth (Jerusalem/Israel) and Jona- 
than C. Borland (Lakeland/Florida). 

* Cf. A. Pietersma, Two Manuscripts of the Greek Psalter in the Chester Beatty Library 
Dublin (AnBib77; Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1978) 23 and 30. In an e-mail dated 
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passim; P.Yadin 52 1. 9; many non-literary papyri, such as BGU I 15i.10; III 
790.3; P.Oxy. XII 1475.13; XIV 1641.13; P.Mich. V 353.8; VIII 498.10; 499.7; 
501.19).°! In sum, to[ for eio[ is extraordinary, because eo- for eio- seems 
to have been more common.” But it fits well in the context of the diverse 
phenomena of itacism. 

(c) Unfortunately, the papyrus fragment does not preserve any instance 
of a nomen sacrum, so that Roberts had to cope with the issue of the 
potential forms of ‘Inoodg in recto ll. 2, 5 and 7. With special regard to 
1. 5, Roberts concluded that ‘Inootv there would prolong the line so that it 
would consist of 32 letters, or even 33 if the itacistic spelling MevAatog (for 
Tl\Ac&toc) were accepted. A contracted form Ww would reduce the number of 
letters in this line to 28. The same seems true for the suspension m: “there 
would be only 28 letters, whereas the average number of letters per line for 
the four lines where no possible nomina sacra are to be supplied, is 33.”° 
For Roberts, stichometry and the dating of P.Ryl. III 457 are two signifi- 
cant parameters for his further considerations and conclusions, so that he 
prefers the unabbreviated nomen sacrum to the contracted or suspended 
versions. Apparently, Roberts changed his view of nomina sacra, their 
development and their date later on, by claiming that “the system did not 
grow up piecemeal but was originally laid down from a single centre. What 
is clear is that, as far as concerns the four primary words, the abbreviations 
occur, with such rare exceptions as to be insignificant in written material of 
all kinds from the earliest period of which we have evidence, the first half 
of the second century; their universality is as striking as their antiquity.” 
By “abbreviations”, he denotes the practice of shortening specific words as 


15/01/2009, Albert Pietersma confirmed that “the phenomenon EI > I occurs 113x in this 
fourth century papyrus.” 

°° P.Yadin 52 = papyrus letter Greek Yadin 52 (5/6Hev 52) = grSK 3 (Greek Simon 
Kosiba). This is one of the two Greek letters that belong to the Bar Kosiba Letters (eight 
Aramaic, five Hebrew and two Greek letters) found in the so-called “Cave of the Letters” 
in 1960. See the editions and discussions by B. Lifshitz, “Papyrus grecs du desert de Juda,” 
Aeg 42 (1962) 240-258; H. Lapin, “Palm fronds and citrons: Notes on two letters from Bar 
Kosiba’s administration,” HUCA 64 (1993) 111-135; G.W. Nebe, “Die beiden griechichen 
Briefe des Jonatan Archivs in Engedi aus dem zweiten jiidischen Aufstand 132-135 nach 
Chr.,” RevQ 17 (1996) 275-288. 

*! For these and additional papyri with 1c for cic see Gignac, A Grammar (see n. 32), 189 
(Bla). 

* Gignac, A Grammar (see n. 32), 258: “Note. gig is the normal spelling in the papyri, 
but é¢ occurs occasionally, including in compounds, exclusively in om@ev.” Cf. the papyri 
mentioned there and in the index (344). 

°° Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment (see n. 14), 18. Besides, he briefly discusses Tv (as 
found in the Chester Beatty papyri). 

*! Cf. Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment (see n. 14), 17-19; id., Catalogue (see n. 13), 1-3. 

°° C.H. Roberts, “Nomina Sacra: Origins and Significance,” in Manuscript, Society and 
Belief in Early Christian Egypt; The Schweich Lectures 1977 (ed. C.H. Roberts; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1979), 26-48, here 28. However, Roberts himself notes exceptions 
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contractions or suspensions. Consequently then, for Roberts, in contrast 
to what he claimed in his editions of P.Ryl. III 457,°° the classic forms—or, 
according to Roberts, “the four primary words’—“@edc, Kdptog, ‘Inootds, 
Xptotds are regularly contracted.”*” On the basis of Roberts’ original pro- 
posal, Christopher M. Tuckett suggests that the forms of ‘Inoodc in P.Ryl. 
III 457 were written in full, so that the reconstructed text should contain the 
full form thrice.’ His hypothesis produced strong reactions from Christo- 
pher E. Hill and Larry W. Hurtado, who both favour abbreviated forms in 
support of Roberts’ later view.” “Nomina sacra” are a complex and contro- 
versial subject. Of course, its unresolved problems can neither be addressed 
here nor satisfyingly sorted out in this study,” which focuses on something 
else, i.e. reconstructing texts and the resulting chances and limitations. It 
appears as if there was a certain convention about how to abbreviate some 
specific nomina sacra. Consequently, it might be correct to assume con- 
tracted or suspended nomina sacra for P.Ryl. II] 457. Furthermore, a look at 
the earliest Christian manuscripts and the policy of writing specific words 
(especially 8e6c, kbptog, Incots, Xptotds) in a special way (i.e., abbreviated 
or unabbreviated), seems to make the assumption of an abbreviated form 
of ‘Inootcs more plausible than an unabbreviated one.” Nevertheless, the 
existence of full forms of Inoodc in the reconstructed parts cannot entirely 
be ruled out, and remains an alternative.” 

As indicated above,” there might be other possibilities of reconstructing 
the text of P.Ryl. III 457 ({*): 


to the asserted “universality” and discusses them briefly (cf. Roberts, “Nomina Sacra”, 38-39 
and 83-84 [Appendix V: “Nomina sacra: some eccentric forms”]). 

56 See notes 13 and 14 above. 

57 Roberts, “Nomina Sacra” (see n. 55), 38. For Inootc Roberts states that “there is no 
certain instance of the name in its sacral sense being left uncontracted in any text of the New 
Testament or indeed in any book as distinct from occasional and private papers.” 

38 Cf. Tuckett, “P*? and Nomina Sacra” (see n. 37), 544-548. 

*° Cf. Hill, “Did the Scribe of )** Use the Nomina Sacra?” (see n. 37), 587-592; Hurtado, 
“Sy (P.Rylands Gr 457)” (see n. 15), 1-14. 

® For the most relevant literature on the topic see L.W. Hurtado, “The Origin of the 
Nomina Sacra: A Proposal,” JBL 117 (1998) 655-673; C.M. Tuckett, “‘Nomina Sacra’: Yes 
and No?,” in The Biblical Canons (ed. J.-M. Auwers and H.J. de Jonge; BETL 158; Leuven: 
Peeters, 2003), 431-458. 

5! T avoid a reference to “probability” here (see the title of Hurtado’s study in n. 15 above 
and Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment [see n. 14], 18: “but the probability is that the nomina 
{or at least Inoodc] were uncontracted in this text”). For relevant statements about (math- 
ematically correct) relations of probability, the sample available appears (a) rather small and 
(b) not unequivocal enough. Besides, every (mathematical) calculation of probabilities con- 
tains the possibility of the occurrence of improbable incidents or cases, so that the unlikeli- 
ness cannot entirely be ruled out. For general thoughts about the category of “probability” 
and papyrology, see Kraus, “7Q5” (see n. 4), 257-258 (English version 248-249). 

® Cf. Hill, “Did the Scribe of )*? Use the Nomina Sacra?” (see n. 37), 592: “Neither pos- 
sibility can be ruled out.” 

® See, for example, ée@vnoe (Tuckett) instead of épm@vnoev (Roberts). Cf. n. 37. Further 
see Tuckett, “P** and Nomina Sacra” (see n. 37), 548, about the position of «at in recto l. 6. 
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(a) Additional variants in John 18:31-33 and 18:37-38: 

i. 18:31—additional tivo in © (juIv ovdK eEeotw tive GnoKtEeivar 
ovdéva) 

ii, 18:32—additional @ in 69 (xot@ Bavatm @ HuedAev &noOvioKetv) 

iii. 18:33—no ovv in 788 (eiofABev nAAW ic 10 MpPALTapLOV) 

iv. 18:37—additional second éy®, among others, in AK MN UWT 
AO ATL 118 700 M lat (ti PactrAeds cit eyo. eyo...) 

v. 18:37—prepositional phrase in &* (iva paptvpnon mept tic 
G&ANBiac) 

vi. 18:37—additional obv and pov tovg Adyous instead of pov Tic 
goviis in 118 (nas odv 6 Ov &k Tig GANOEtas KKov_et Lov Tod<¢ 
AOyous) 

vii. 18:38—mnetAGtoc/n1Actog without preceding article o in P* 

viii. 18:38—additional article in f! (tt éotw 7 GANPEI0;5) 


Of course, most of these variants cause line lengths that are too long and 
cannot be reconciled with the position of the letters preserved on the papy- 
rus. However, they show that variations existed; and as a non-attested vari- 
ant is presumed in form of the omission of the second eig todto in verso 
]. 2 (and as the omission of the second gig totto in verso |. 2 is presumed 
as a non-attested variant, similar possibilities might be possible, too, for 
example, a missing article or a variation in word order).“ To put it bluntly, 
I do not regard any of these variant readings as serious alternatives to the 
reconstructed text of P.Ryl. III 457 ({*), that is—legitimately—commonly 
accepted. Nonetheless, these variants and the clear potential for non- 
attested variants should make us aware that the reconstruction is a hypoth- 
esis, though a very good one. 


(b) Alternative suggestions of identifying the text or individual passages: 
In 1989, Andreas Schmidt tentatively suggested identifying recto 1. 1 with 
John 19:7, an assumption he did not follow up later on. The strength of 
Schmidt’s suggestion is to take nue[ as it is preserved by the papyrus, so 
that the Jews would talk in the first person plural about the law (voutoc). For 
Schmidt, P.Ryl. II 457 may have a mixture of John 19:7 and 18:31 here, into 
which Pilate would fit well. However, producing a reconstruction recon- 
ciling these two texts with the letters preserved by the papyrus would be a 
real challenge. Be that as it may, mixed texts from known textual material 
will have a significant role later in chapter 2.2. 


64 As examples of the latter see kai todto einav éSfAGev mé&Aw in 579 and Kai todto einov 
anhAGe noAw in 157. 
® See Schmidt, “Zwei Anmerkungen” (see n. 18), 11-12. 
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All in all, although Roberts’ identification and reconstruction are com- 
monly accepted, and rightly so, his confidence in stichometry is not that 
deep as it might appear from his edition. Of course, he regarded stichom- 
etry as a sort of control mechanism for reconstructions, but did not apply 
it as something dogmatic.® Furthermore, Roberts was fully aware of the 
shortcomings every reconstruction of lost textual units offers and warns his 
readers: “[...] we must reckon with the possibility of varieties of spelling 
or text in the missing passages.”®’ Besides, it is obvious that stichometry 
“is clearly not an exact science,” as Christopher Tuckett says, and it can- 
not be such. In respect of characters formed by a scribe’s hand and dif- 
ferent styles of writing, there is the distinction between small and wide 
letters and/or at the same time some sort of spacing (for example, due to 
word division or the condition of the writing material).” Both unfortu- 
nately and fortunately, we do not deal with the automated work of a word 
processor program or printing machine, but with human beings, even if 
professional scribes performed at an astounding level of accuracy and regu- 
larity. Consequently, there are many variables at work, so that even the 
reconstruction of a known text (and sometimes also its identification in 
the first place), no matter how concise it may be and methodically sound it 
is done, always contains some imponderability, and thus remains—at least 
in some respect—tentative and speculative. Nonetheless, every conclusion 
drawn from the reconstruction itself remains arguable, and scholars must 
be aware that it is formed on shaky ground. So, a reconstruction represents 
an interim solution that must be open to change. 


2.1.2 The interim and snap-shot nature of reconstructions: the story of 
P.Rain.Cent. 24 

Although the reconstruction of a text (and its identification) may be 
methodically sound and plausible, as it is the case with P.Ryl. III 457 (3°), 
it is always tentative and just a snapshot. In other words, alternatives of 
how to identify and reconstruct a text can only rarely be ruled out com- 
pletely and must not be ignored. The example of P.Rain.Cent. 24” is most 


See Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment (see n. 14), especially 18-22. 

&” Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment (see n. 14), 19. 

* Tuckett, “P*? and Nomina Sacra” (see n. 37), 547. Further see Hurtado, “)* (P.Rylands 
Gr 457)” (see n. 15), 10-11: “[...] it is easy to demonstrate the danger of expecting too much 
regularity in the number of characters per line.” Hurtado aims at the regularity of a scribe’s 
hand and conclusions from that about reliable statements in respect of stichometry (also see 
Hurtado, 11 n. 31). 

® In relation to P.Ryl. III 457 Hill, “Did the Scribe of {)°? Use the Nomina Sacra?” (see n. 
37), 589, reflects upon P.Egerton 2 in this respect. 

” Festschrift zum 100-jdhrigen Bestehen der Papyrussammlung der Osterreichischen Natio- 
nalbibliothek: Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer (P. Rainer Cent.) (Vienna: Hollinek, 1983) no. 24 
(268) and plate 47. 
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suitable to demonstrate the way to a sound reconstruction and at the same 
time proves the interim status a reconstruction holds.”! Besides, the story 
sounds a note of caution not to take over the reasoning and judgment of 
others uncritically. 

In 1936, Peter Sanz, a papyrologist in Vienna, edited the papyrus 
P.Vindob.G 29525 and put the edition into the fourth chapter of his dis- 
sertation under the title “amulets”.”” He described the fragment palaeo- 
graphically and observed that the text did not offer any text-critical and 
orthographical variation.” In addition, the fragment did not bear any fold- 
ing, so that Sanz’s classification as an amulet could have evoked doubt since 
its first edition, though its verso is blank. What Sanz had in front of him was 
a fragment that was just 7 cm high and 5 cm wide. Nonetheless, Sanz suc- 
ceeded in providing a conclusive reconstruction of Psalm 9:22-25 (10:1-4) 
by completing the lines before and after the characters preserved.” 


recto > 

1 [wo ti Kvpte agectnKac Lapo8_ev vmep-] 
[opac év evklaiproic [ev BAtwer ev to vmepnoav-| 
[evecBor tov alceBn ev[nvpiCetar o rtwyxoc] 
[coAAaUBavov] tar év StaB[ovAtotc o1c draAroyiCov-] 

5 [tar ott exon|vertar o aulaptwAoc ev toc ext-] 
[Ovprcic thc] woync av[tov Ko o adiKoV] 
[evevAoyertat] mapwévv[e tov KvpLOV Oo OLAp-| 
[twAoc Kata to] TANBoc ty[c opync avtov ovK exENtncer] 


[seecceeeseessesssescss] esceecseesssessssssslsecsescessssecsss] 


1. 9: cgggggg¢ (according to Sanz) indicate a sequence of virgulae in the 
function of an end strip. 


Verso ¥ (blank) 


However, in 1946 an enlarged edition of the papyrus was posthumously 
published—Peter Sanz had been killed in action in 1942—that consisted of 
three scraps of papyrus. Sanz could allocate two other fragments, P. Vindob.G 


” For a longer treatment of this example, see T.J. Kraus, “Amulette als wichtige Zeugnisse 
fiir das frithe Christentum—einige grundsatzliche Anmerkungen,” ASE 24 (2007) 423-435, 
here 431-434. See also Theodore de Bruyn’s contribution in the present volume. 

” Cf. P. Sanz, Christliche Papyri aus der Papyrussammlung der Nationalbibliothek zu 
Wien (Dissertation University of Vienna; Vienna 1936), no. 31 (189). 

Sanz, Christliche Papyri (see n. 72), no. 31 (189): “In textkritischer Hinsicht zeigt der 
Papyrus keine Abweichungen von der Uberlieferung. Auch in orthographischer Hinsicht ist 
nichts zu bemerken.” 

™ Transcription according to Sanz, Christliche Papyri (see n. 72), no. 31 (189), but with- 
out accents, breathings, punctuation and verse divisions ( / ). 
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30465, as belonging together with P.Vindob.G 29525. Consequently, the 
papyrus was then 7 cm high and 6.7 cm wide so that Sanz calculated its 
original size as 8 cm high and 15 cm wide.” Still he referred to the pre- 
served parts of the papyrus as an “amulet”, especially in comparison with 
PERF 528,” so that he took the common size of the two papyri as a criterion 
for that classification, though PERF 528 was folded. Again Sanz could sup- 
ply a convincing and coherent reconstruction of Psalm 9:22-25 (10:1-4), 
but, of course, the distribution of letters and words per line differed from 
his first edition.” 


recto > 

1 [ft wa t1 ke agectnKac wapob_ev vmepopac ev ev] 
[k]auproic [ev BAryer ev to vmepnoavevecBar tov] 
[a]ceBn evrvpiCe[tat 0 mtwyxoc cvoAAaUBavov] 
[t]ar év diaBovAroic orc [StaxAoyiCovtat ott exat] 

5 veitat o apaptwaoc [ev tac extOvur01¢ tc] 
yoxnc avtov Kai o a[dicwv evevAoyerlar 
TapwMevvev tov KV oO [aWAPTWAOC K]aTH TO 
TAnBoc tye opync a[vtov ovK exEnt]}ycet // 
Scecccececcccecotececcelmwasiacitns Isceces 


]. 3: pap. evmupiCetat, Rahlfs gunvpiCetar 
1. 9: gggggggg (according to Sanz) indicate a sequence of virgulae in the 
function of an end strip. 


Verso ¥ (blank) 


However, Carl Wessely had already edited the papyrus fragment P. Vindob.G 
39786 with Psalm 9:19-22 as Stud.Pap. XV 234 in 1914. Neither he nor 
Sanz noticed that the fragments they had worked on were actually scraps 
of the same page of one and the same manuscript. Only in 1973 were the 
fragments identified as belonging together and assigned to each other. This 


” Cf. P. Sanz, Griechische literarische Papyri christlichen Inhalts I (MPER NS IV; Baden/ 
Vienna: Rudolf M. Rohrer, 1946), no. V (19-20). 

© Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer: Fiihrer durch die Ausstellung. Mit 20 Tafeln und 90 Textbil- 
dern (Vienna: Alfred Holder, 1894), no. 528 (124-125, with an illustration on page 124; cf. 
125): “Der Papyrus war, wie man namentlich auf der Riickseite sieht, vielfach gefaltet, und 
zwar erst in fiinf Streifen der Lange, dann in sieben der Breite nach, so dass er etwa 2.5 cm 
hoch, 2 cm breit war.” (“The payrus was folded several times, as can be seen on its reverse 
side, namely in five strips vertically, and then in seven horizontally, so that it was 2.5 cm 
high and 2 cm wide.”) This papyrus is P.Vindob.G Inv. Nr. 8023, which is catalogued today 
as P.Vindob.G 2312. Cf. the colour image in J. Schefzyk, ed., Alles ECHT: Alteste Belege zur 
Bibel aus Agypten (Mainz: Philipp von Zabern, 2006), no. 16 (93). 

7” Transcription according to Sanz, Griechische literarische Papyri (see n. 75), no. V (20), 
with c for ¢ but without verse divisions (/ ). 
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is indicated by a brief note placed next to the original fragments under glass 
plate in the Vienna papyrus collection. In September 1975 and in March 
1978, two unpublished fragments were identified as further parts of the 
same page (P.Vindob.G 30849 with Psalm 9:16-22 and P.Vindob.G 40405 
with Psalm 9:12-?), so that in 1983 Kurt Treu could publish the whole com- 
pilation as “LXX, Psalm 9, 12-25 auf Einzelblatt” (P.Rain.Cent. 24). 

Nowadays, visitors of the Vienna papyrus collection find a papyrus that 
is 18.5 cm high and 14.5 cm wide, dated to the fifth century and found in 
Hermupolis Magna in 1886 (P.Vindob.G 29525 + 30465 + 30893 + 39786 
+ 40405), with a few scribbles on the verso.”* With Treu’s edition it has 
become evident that this single leaf (with a few scribbles on the verso) is 
not an amulet. Page dimensions, the absence of folding, the upright but 
slightly to the right sloping book hand, the correct orthography, and the 
lack of variant readings (with the exception of evmupiCetat) convincingly 
support this decision. Unfortunately, the realization that the papyrus is not 
an amulet and that the single fragments belong together did not find their 
way into the repertories of Joseph van Haelst and Kurt Aland, though the 
process towards it had already started before their publication in 1976. They 
list P. Vindob.G 29252 (+ 30465) and 39786 as two separate entries,” as is 
done in the standard repertory of Greek manuscripts of the Old Testament.*° 
For the sake of completeness, with the online Leuven Database of Ancient 
Books (http://www.trismegistos.org/Idab; last access 25/02/2009) there is a 
tool available that lists P.Rain.Cent. 24 as what it is today (no. 3295): a 
papyrus sheet or roll with Psalm 9:12-14, 16-25. 

However, what is more important for the present topic is the fact that 
Peter Sanz masterfully edited and reconstructed the papyrus fragment 
P.Vindob.G 29525, although it turned out that the reconstruction had to 
be altered in relation to line length and letter distribution per line after 
P.Vindob.G 30465 was identified. Nevertheless, Sanz could prove his 


78 But see Schefzyk, Alles ECHT (see n. 76), no 22 (96): “26 x 20 cm”, which refers to the 
reconstructed original dimension of a leaf. It cannot be ruled out that the piece is a fragment 
from a roll. In addition, the scribe ended the text abruptly in the midst of Psalm 9:25 and the 
page with virgulae as an end strip, so that it can be concluded that the scribe regarded the 
text on the papyrus as complete. Further, see Kraus, “Amulette” (see n. 71), 434. 

” This is not meant as a reproach. Both repertories offer so many indispensable details 
that the expectation of one hundred percent accuracy and completeness is an utopian one. 
See K. Aland, Repertorium der griechischen christlichen Papyri I (PTS 18, Berlin/New York: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1976), AT 49 and Var. 6; J. van Haelst, Catalogue des papyrus littéraires 
juifs et chrétiens (Université de Paris IV Paris-Sorbonne. Série «Papyrologie» 1; Paris: Pub- 
lications de la Sorbonne, 1976), nos. 104 and 105. 

80 Cf. A. Rahlfs and D. Fraenkel, Verzeichnis der griechischen Handschriften des Alten Tes- 
taments. Bd. I,1: Die Uberlieferung bis zum VI. Jahrhundert (Septuaginta Vetus Testamen- 
tum Graecum Auctoritate editum Supplementum I,1; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
2004) 416-417 and 428-429. 
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brilliant skill again, and reconstructed the text of Psalm 9:22-25 anew 
according to the new size of the papyrus and its estimated page dimension. 
Both reconstructions provide a high degree of plausibility, but proved to be 
intermediary stages only. But at the time Sanz was editing and re-editing 
the fragments available to him, the reconstructions were state-of-the-art 
and he could not have done any better. 


2.2 Unidentified fragments: plausible compilations of known and 
unknown texts or a tentative jigsaw puzzles? 


2.2.1 A “Christian Fragment™!—P.Mert. II 51 

Unfortunately, the interesting papyrus fragment P.Mert. II 51, kept in the 
Chester Beatty Library in Dublin, has not attracted much attention since 
its first edition.” In 1959, Brinley Roderick Rees published the small frag- 
ment that is 5.3 cm high and 3.9 cm wide. He estimated the original size of 
the codex leaf as 9.9 x 8.8 cm® and the average line-length to “rather less 
than thirty letters.”** The two sides of the papyrus sheet can be read (on) 
as follows:*° 


recto > verso V 

1 Jockonortehol 1 ]povrpogep| 
JomcovtovOv ]gepevacexr[ 
JOULaptiacenvtov povKaiotearoc[ 
JuxeBarticavto Bov8ncavpovty[ 

5 ]AnvtovOv 5 anodaAvt[ 
JonBetncav |t™covKap[ 
Ja8eter Jovzotette[ 
Jetavto[ JovAey|[ 


1. 7: pap. qOeter: 


The scribe enlarged some initial letters (recto Il. 3-5) and apparently tended 
to leave clearly visible gaps between words here and there, some of which 


8! Title according to Rees, “51. Christian Fragment” (see n. 11), 1-4 (with plate I). 

® The following is a condensed version of the detailed treatment in T.J. Kraus, “Other 
Gospel Fragments: 4. P.Mert. 51,” in Gospel Fragments (ed. T.J. Kraus/M.J. Kruger, T. Nick- 
las; OECGT; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009) 252-263 (description, transcription, 
English translation, discussion, and bibliography) and plates 12-13. 

* Cf. Rees, “51. Christian Fragment” (see n. 11), 1: “then quite a half of its height has 
been lost, and about seven to eight lines are missing at all.” 

* Rees, “51. Christian Fragment” (see n. 11), 1. 

85 In order to avoid at least some redundancy I skip the first step (majuscules in scriptio 
continua) and proceed with what Brinley Roderick Rees himself started, too. 
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might indicate the end of a section or a paragraph (recto |. 1 before Kat, 
1. 2 before and after tov@v, 1. 5 before and after tov@v, 1. 6 between v and 
n9etmcay, |. 7 after aBeter and double-point; verso |. 2 between gepev and 
ac, l. 3 before cat, 1. 6 between tyc and ov) and can consequently be taken 
as a spatium or belonging to a paragraphos. These particularities alleviate 
the task of identifying words and phrases. 


1 Joc kon ot tehol 1 |pov zpogep|[ 
Jouwcav tov Ov ]gepev wc ex a 
JOMAPTLAC EXVTV pov Kal ote arocl[ 
Jux eParticavto Bov Ancavpov tH[ 

5 ]Anv tov Bv 5 anoaAavt[ 

Jo nOetncav Jt™c ovk ap[ 
JaOeter Jov noterte[ 
Jet avto[ Jov Aey[ 


1. 7: pap. wBeter: 


It is not clear whether recto actually preceded verso and how much text 
has been lost, as the top and bottom margin are missing. Besides, the lines 
do not end evenly (cf. the right margin on recto ll. 2-7), but possibly the 
line-beginnings do (cf. verso Il. 3-5). In spite of these imponderables, Rees 
succeeded in reconstructing texts for the recto and the verso in his editio 
princeps by searching for allusions to and potential parallels with known 
texts. The recto offers some keywords—apaptia (“sin”), [Bov]Aqv(?) tod 
Q(e0)b (“purpose, intention, plan of God”), Burtiw (“baptize”), and &Betéw 
(“reject, refuse, ignore”)—as does the verso—npogépm (“produce, bring 
out”), Onoavpdc (“treasure, store”), dndAAvmL (“perish, be lost, be ruined”), 
and movém as imperative notette. What comes to mind are, above all, Luke 
7:30 (ot 6€ Papioaior Kai ol voulkoi thv BovAnv tod Deod NVEtNGAV cic 
ENVTOVG LN PasttiGdEVTES DA’ adTOD.) and 6:45 with the only occurrence 
of the compound rpooépw in the New Testament (6 d&ya0dcg &vOpmnog éx 
Tod &ya00d Snoaveod tic Kapdiac WEeO@EsQEt TO KyABdv, Kai 6 TOvNPd¢ 
Ek TOD TOVNPOd TEO@PEEL TO Novpdv:), so that one may think of the par- 
able of the good and the bad fruit (Luke 6:43-46) for the verso (also see 
GosThom 45 and P.Oxy. II 210 ¥ Il. 13-17). Rees made use of some more 
passages of the New Testament in order to reconstruct the recto and verso 
of the small fragment in a plausible way.** Consequently, the reconstructions 


86 Rees mentions Luke 7:29, 1 John 1:9, Luke 7:30, 1 Cor 10:2, Mark 6:26, 7:9, and Luke 
7:36 for the recto and Luke 6:45, Matt 12:35, Luke 6:46, and Acts 21:38 for the verso. Cf. 
Rees, “51. Christian Fragment” (see n. 11), 3-4. 
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cannot be regarded as other than tentative and hypothetical from the very 
beginning, as they do not represent any attested text and are actually new 
creations. 


recto > 


1 [kai nc 6 Aa]oc Kat ot TeAO[VOr1] 

[&xoboavtec e1k]atwoav tov O(ed)v 

[OuUoAoyOvteEs THs] KWAPTtiag EMvTOV. 

[ot 6& Daproaior o]vK EBarticavto 

5 [dnd locvwov tiv 5é Bov]Aqv tod O(e0)d 
[kal thy évtoAhv tod O(e0)]b AOE OAV 
[(?) doabtwc 6 O(ed)¢ adtodc] KOetet 
[pOta dé adtOV Dapicatos ujet’ adto[D] 
[payeiv(?)...... ] 


Potential parallels and/or allusions: 
Il. 1-3(5): Luke 7:29; 1. 3: 1 John 1:9; Il. 4-7: Luke 7:30 (and 1 Cor 10:2); 
1. 6: Mark 7:9; 1. 8: Luke 7:36 


verso v 
[...(2) 6 yap movnpdc &vOpmroc éx] 

1 [xovn]pod npogép[mv Kaprov novnpov rpo-] 
[é]oepev wc éK n[ovnpod rovnpov dévd-] 
pov. Kal Ote &noo[TéAAetE EK TOD Kya] 
80d A@noavpod th[c Kapdiac &yaxO& ovd«] 

5 andAdvt[ar 6 &yabdc Kaprdc] 

[ad|tiic. obk Gplo eué KaAEtte K(Opve K(OprE] 
[kai] od notette [& A€yo OdSE TOD pO-] 
[entlov Aéy[ovtoc &Kovete(?)] 


Potential parallels and/or allusions: 
Il. 2-4: Luke 6:45 // Matt 12:35 (Q 4:45); GosThom 45; P.Oxy. I 210 (L 
ll. 13-17); 1. 6: Acts 21:38; Il. 6-7: Luke 6:46 (Q 4:46) 


Rees fulfilled his task of editing and supplying the reader with a sound 
reconstruction in an impressive way. He even tried to keep stichometry in 
mind (see above, “rather less than thirty letters” per line) and so he coped 
with the major problems of the missing top and bottom margin, the partial 
presence of only one side margin, and the obviously uneven line endings. 
The characters were written by a scribe whose hand is “informal and rather 
irregular and slopes slightly” and they are irregular in width, something 
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that makes the job of reconstructing what is missing even harder. But at the 
same time Rees restored an unknown text (or maybe even two) by means of 
known literary material, in other words, a unique text that was previously 
unknown to us is not only reconstructed on the basis of known allusions 
and parallels, it even becomes something known itself by that procedure.*” 
However, what else should Rees have done? Isn’t it an editor’s “natural” 
desire to crave for a restoration of the text of a fragment he or she edits? 

All things considered, Rees could not make a suggestion of how to fill 
the gap between recto and verso (or verso and recto) in a reasonable way. 
The codex-leaf may once have belonged to a longer exegetical or homiletic 
composition (potential interpolation in recto 1. 7 and shift of tenses in verso 
ll. 1-3), but it may also have been part of an uncanonical gospel with strong 
affinities to the Gospel of Luke. As noted above, the reconstruction itself 
created a text that is not extant, so that hypotheses should not built upon 
it, for “[T]he reconstruction should not become the text itself; the Pharisees, 
for example [...] are only there because of the reconstruction.”** Unfortu- 
nately, scholars regularly turn a deaf ear to such and similar warnings and 
they do not exercise caution when writing about restored texts. “Anything 
put on the page as a restoration is almost certain to wind up being used by 
some later scholar or, just as bad, the presence of restoration will lead to 
the entire text’s being discounted.”* It might be debatable whether or not it 
is an editor’s responsibility to foresee such misuse and to guard the edited 
text against it.” 


2.2.2 The “Fayiim Fragment”—P.Vindob.G 2325 
The small scrap of papyrus P. Vindob.G 2325 is only 3.5 cm high and 4.3 cm 
wide and is blank on the verso, so that it may have been part of a roll.’ Its 


*” For these aspects I am obliged to Rachel Yuen-Collingridge, Macquarie University, and 
her paper “The Interpretation of Unidentified Theological Papyri”, which she sent me far 
prior its publication in the present volume. 

8D. Liihrmann, Fragmente apokryph gewordener Evangelien in griechischer und lateinis- 
cher Sprache (MTS 59; Marburg: N.G. Elwert, 2000) 155: “Die Rekonstruktion darf jedoch 
nicht zum Text werden, z.B. kommen die Pharisaer [...] nur iber die Rekonstruktion herein.” 
Translation from Kraus, “Other Gospel Fragments: 4. P.Mert. 51” (see n. 82) 260 n. 6. 

® Bagnall, “Restoring the Text of Documents” (see n. 7), 113, and idem, Reading Papyri 
(see n. 10), 31. 

° Cf. the dictum by Bagnall, Reading Papyri (see n. 10), 31: “Considerable caution is 
therefore required of the editor, and the ‘purely illustrative’ or ‘exempli gratia’ restorations 
beloved of editors belong in the notes, where they can be read for what they are, not in the 
text.” 

*! For the following I rely on my own treatment of P.Vindob.G 2325, the “Fayam Frag- 
ment,” in Kraus, “Other Gospel Fragments: 1. P. Vindob.G 2325: The ‘Fayam Fragment’” (see 
n. 82), 219-227 and plate 9. 
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publication in 1885° caused a temporary stir, which rapidly died down. 
Only after Dieter Lithrmann carefully suggested that P.Vindob.G 2325 
should be considered as a potential witness to the Gospel of Peter,” interest 
in this papyrus, the so-called “Fayim Fragment”, arose anew. The fragment 
was discovered in the middle of a layer of papyri that stem from a time 
before the reign of Diocletian. By taking this together with palaeographi- 
cal criteria the papyrus is dated to the third century, perhaps towards its 
beginning, and could originate from the Herakleopolite nome. The text as 
preserved offers some striking features (see below). 

The case of P. Vindob.G 2325 itself, though very similar to that of P. Mert. 
II 51 at first glance, turns out to be different on closer inspection. There is 
no margin left, which complicates the restoration of the text. Moreover, the 
fragment is blank on the verso, so that there are no further characters that 
might have provided additional information about the lacunose text on the 
recto or the missing portions of the seven lines preserved. Nonetheless, even 
the preserved characters provide some difficulties. In a series of publications 
Gustav Bickell changed his reading of the first line from gayewooe>nyovae| 
to payewooeEe8ovona[,” and finally to Awyewoouvtwona|.*> But Bickell 
did not differentiate between certain and uncertain letters. Although Carl 
Wessely corrected the first line to ]Gwyewoo..... otia[ rather early in time, 
a reading that I confirmed in my own work on the papyrus in Vienna,” 
Bickell’s revised reading—ayewooete8ovone[—is still the model for some 


*” Cf. the editio princeps by G. Bickell, “Ein Papyrusfragment eines nichtkanonischen 
Evangeliums,” ZKT 9 (1885) 498-504. For more details see the reedition by T.J. Kraus, 
“P.Vindob.G 2325: Das sogenannte Fayim-Evangelium—Neuedition und kritische Rtick- 
schliisse,” ZAC/JAC 5 (2001) 197-212, and, with addendum, idem, “P.Vindob.G 2325: The 
So-called Fayim-Gospel—Reedition and Some Critical Conclusions,” in Ad Fontes: Original 
Manuscripts and Their Significance for Studying Early Christianity—Selected Essays (ed. T.J. 
Kraus; TENT 3; Leiden: Brill, 2007) 69-94; S.E. Porter and W.J. Porter, New Testament 
Greek Papyri and Parchments: New Editions (2 vols.: Texts & Plates; MPER XXIX & XXX; 
Berlin/New York: Walter de Gruyter, 2008), 291-294 (no. 62). 

°° Cf. Liihrmann, Fragmente (see n. 88), 73-74 and 80-81. Further see idem, “Petrus 
als Evangelist—ein bemerkenswertes Ostrakon,” NovT 43 (2001) 357 and 364; idem, Die 
apokryph gewordenen Evangelien: Studien zu neuen Texten und neuen Fragen (NovTSup 
112; Leiden: Brill, 2004) 87-90. But, as Lithrmann himself states (Lihrmann, Die apokryph 
gewordenen Evangelien, 89 n. 103), this connection had already been made by Gustav Bickell 
(Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer: Fiihrer durch die Ausstellung [see n. 76], no. 541). 

Personally, I have reservations about this suggestion because of papyrological aspects. See 
Kraus, “Other Gospel Fragments: 1. P.Vindob.G 2325: The ‘Fayim Fragment’” (see n. 82), 
221 and 225. 

* Cf. G. Bickell, “Zum Evangelienfragment Raineri,” MPER 2-3 (1887) 41 (payeiv ag €& 
£80vc). 

°° Cf. G. Bickell, “Ein letztes Wort iiber das Papyrus-Evangelium,” MPER 5 (1892) 79 
(Aayetv moabdtws). 

°° Cf. C. Wessely, Les plus anciens monuments du christianisme écrits sur papyrus I (PO 
4.2; Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1906), 174. 
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collections and translations. Here is the transcription in scriptio continua 
but in Greek lower case characters (minuscules): 


recto > 


leone +5 wt1.[ 
|JmmvoxticcavdaAtc[ 
]toypagevratacatov[ 
|xpoPatadiackopricOnc| 
JonetKoertavteco[ 
].aAextpvavdicKoK[ 
Jno. y[ 


1. 5: pap. met 


Some words can easily be determined so that adding word divisions is a 
facile job. 


recto > 

1 J€ayew wc +5 .t1.[ 

J™m voxti ckavdaAtrc[ 

]to ypagev natatm tov[ 
|xpoPata SiackopmioOnyc[ 
|v met KOI €l TAVTEC Of 
].aAextpvov dic KoK[ 
Ine yl 


1. 5: pap. met (in red ink) 


Hence, the considerable number of particular words—no matter if their 
morphological form is complete on the papyrus scrap or still needs res- 
toration—forms a solid basis for the reconstruction of the text to follow. 
Besides, if 1. 6 xox[ is correctly restored as a form of KoxxdC@, P.Vindob.G 
2325 would have preserved two rare words with koxxvCw and GAeKktpvov,” 
whose equivalents in the texts of the New Testament are gwvéw and 
G@AéKtwp, and which are rather common in classical texts (cAeKtpv@v) and 
semantically stronger (koxkvCw).” 


” The first isa New Testament hapax legomenon (cf. 3 Macc 5:23), the latter even a bibli- 
cal hapax legomenon. 

*® For more details and references see Kraus, “P.Vindob.G 2325: The so-called Fayim- 
Gospel” (see n. 92), 78-79. Further see T.J. Kraus and T. Nicklas, Das Petrusevangelium und 
die Petrusapokalypse: Die griechischen Fragmente mit deutscher und englischer Ubersetzung 
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All in all, the fragmentary lines have certain affinities with Mark 14:26-30 
and Matt 26:30-34 respectively, the scene on the Mount of Olives with 
the two cockcrows before Peter’s denial. P. Vindob.G 2325 is obviously very 
close to the Markan version: (a) 1. 6 of the papyrus resembles Mark 14:30 
(xpiv 7 Sic GAEKTOPA Povo; but see Matt 26:34: rpiv GAEKtTOpA PwvioaL) 
and both texts show the exact word order of the citation of the Septuagint 
version of Zech 13:7 (naté&Eate tovs nomévas Kor ékotoate To tpdPato; cf. 
Mark 14:30 raté&&m tov noéva, Koi Te TPOPAtA SiHoKopricAjoovto and 
“Fayim Fragment” Il. 3-4). Interestingly, the reference to Jesus’ resurrec- 
tion and his meeting with the disciples in Galilee (Mark 14:28; Matt 26:32) 
is apparently missing on the papyrus. In addition, the so-called “Fayim 
Fragment” differs from both Mark and Matthew as far as style and vocabu- 
lary are concerned and we don’t have any verbatim agreements between 
them that would allow an identification of P. Vindob.G 2325 as a witness to 
the Gospel of Mark or Matthew. On the basis of these reflections and the 
allusions and potential parallels the text can be restored as follows:” 


recto > 

1 [ev 5@ tO e]Ecyew we [einev] St &[navtes] 

év TaDTH] TH VoKTL oKavdaArc[Onoeo-] 

Qe, Kata] TO ypagév: natdéw tov [nowée-] 

va Kai te] tpdPata SiacKopricOjo[eta, ci-] 
NOvtos t0]O Ilét(pov) Kai ei navtec, o[bK eyo Aé-] 
[yet In(cotc): mpily GAeKktpvav dic KoK[KbGEt Tpic] 
[od onpepov we &]repy[non] 

l. 5: pap. wet (in red ink) 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


100 


Potential parallels and/or allusions: 
Il. 1-7: Mark 14:26-27, 29-30 // Matt 26:30-31, 33-34; ll. 3-4: Zech 
iat 


(GCS NS 11; Neutestamentliche Apokryphen 1; Berlin/New York: Walter de Gruyter, 2004), 
67. 

»° From T.J. Kraus, “P.Vindob.G 2325: Einige Modifikationen von Transkritption und 
Rekonstruktion,” ZAC/JAC 10 (2007) 383-385 and idem, “Other Gospel Fragments: 1. 
P.Vindob.G 2325: The ‘Fayiim Fragment’” (see n. 82), 222, on the basis of Wessely, Les plus 
anciens monuments I (see n. 96), 174. Dieter Lihrmann suggests ei|mévtog éu0]6 for Il. 4-5 
and takes the first person perspective as a clue for identifying P. Vindob.G 2325 as a witness 
to the Gospel of Peter. See the reference in n. 93 above for my reservations about restoring 
éu0]d instead of to]. Also see Porter and Porter, New Testament Greek Papyri (see n. 92), 
291 and 293, who share these reservations. 

100 See Porter and Porter, New Testament Greek Papyri (see n. 92), 293, who correctly 
refer to my former reconstruction [mpiv ij] 6 GAeKktpvav (cf. Kraus, “P.Vindob.G 2335: Das 
sogenannte Faytim-Evangelium” [see n. 92]) as “creating an awkward asyndeton to indicate 
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However, as delineated above, there is no margin left in order to have any 
clue about the original dimension of the papyrus so that restoring line 
lengths certainly remains a tentative task. Consequently, the reconstruc- 
tions presented so far are pure speculation and at the same time equally 
correct in the first place, as long as a plausible proposal is offered. Needless 
to say that a restoration on the assumption of longer lines with more let- 
ters per line (stichometry), which nobody has offered up to now, could also 
be right. Be that as it may, it is immediately obvious that every restoration 
of the text purely serves the purpose of representing the text as a whole 
and, thus, must never be taken as a basis for hypotheses about the (lost 
original) text. The reconstruction must never become the text itself or, in 
other words, fiction must not turn into fact.'' Solely the characters pre- 
served and to a certain degree the words restored on a—more or less—safe 
ground can be utilized for a discussion of the purpose of the papyrus and 
its text. Hence, what P.Vindob.G 2325 allows us to read (see the transcrip- 
tions above without restored parts), may lead us to propose that the text is 
an excerpt from synoptic material, which it shares with Mark and, to a less 
degree, with Matthew. It might also be a harmony or a paraphrase of the 
canonical gospels, although the rare words used (GAextpvev and a form of 
KoxKvCo see 1. 6 xox[) make these possibilities appear less likely. Therefore, 
the “Faytim Fragment” may represent a part of a previously unknown and 
lost gospel that is derived from the same or at least very similar traditions 
as the synoptic gospels.’ 


2.3 Closing gaps in considerably long and partly known texts: “creatio ex 
nihilo” or built on firm ground? 


2.3.1 Starting with...: The Oxyrhynchos-Nag Hammadi connection 

Motivated by the discovery of lost classical works, such as the famous rolls 
of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, and copies of Herodas’ Mimiambs 
and Bacchylides’ Odes (the first two acquired by the British Museum in 
1889, the last in 1896) and inspired by the papyrus findings of Flinders 
Petrie in the Fayim, the two Englishmen Bernard Pyne Grenfell and Arthur 


the shift in speaker.” In the meanwhile and independent from this observation, I changed the 
line to [yet In(ootg): xpily &Aextpvov (cf. Kraus, “P. Vindob.G 2325: The So-called Fayim- 
Gospel” [see n. 92], 86 and 89-90); idem, “P.Vindob.G 2325: Einige Modifikationen” (see 
n. 99), 383-385. 

See above n. 88 (Lithrmann) and 89 (Bagnall). 

® See Kraus, “Other Gospel Fragments: 1. P.Vindob.G 2325: The ‘Fayam Fragment 
(see n. 82), 226, and it may “be parallel to, and different from, the synoptic tradition in the 
same way, and to the same degree, as Mark 14.26-30 and Matt. 26.30-4 are similar to, and 
different from, each other.” 


2» 
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Surridge Hunt started visiting a couple of sites in the Faytim area. After 
test excavations and a campaign at ancient Karanis, they decided to explore 
ancient Oxyrhynchos (modern el-Behnesa), the “city of the sharp-nosed 
fish”, about 160 miles southwest of Cairo. Due to their classical education, 
Grenfell and Hunt shared the expectations of most of those digging in the 
Egyptian ground in those days: they hoped to unearth all the classical Greek 
masterpieces. After three weeks of searching in the Graeco-Roman cemeter- 
ies, they began digging a low mound of rubbish. Of course, they believed 
that everything they would find there were things of minor value, because 
they were once discarded. However, on 11 January 1897, almost at once 
they found a sheet of papyrus that they recognized as the “AOTIA IHZOY”, 
the “Sayings of Jesus” (published as P.Oxy. I 1), as they called it in their 
editio princeps.’ Their motivation even increased when they identified the 
text of the second papyrus as a copy of a portion from the Gospel of Mat- 
thew (P.Oxy. I 2 = $b’).!°* What happened thereafter has become a fascinat- 
ing gemstone of history: the papyri came in such vast amounts that there 
soon was a shortage of containers, so that even an old biscuit tin filled with 
papyri from Oxyrhynchos arrived at Oxford.' 

Six years later, in 1903, Grenfell and Hunt returned to Oxyrhynchos to 
initiate their second campaign there after some more or less disappointing 
excavations in and around the villages on the west side of the Fayiim area. 
And again, “[b]y a curious stroke of good fortune”,!° the campaign began 
with the discovery of another fragment of “Sayings of Jesus” (P.Oxy. IV 
654).'°” Later on they found a “Fragment of a Lost Gospel” (P.Oxy. IV 655). 
The publication of the papyri found at Oxyrhynchos continues still in the 
classic series The Oxyrhynchus Papyri.'” 


10 B.P. Grenfell and A.S. Hunt, AOTIA IHXOY: Sayings of Our Lord from an Early Greek 
Papyrus (London: Henry Frowde, 1897) and idem, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri: Part I (London: 
Egypt Exploration Fund, 1898) 1-3. 

* Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri I (see n. 103), 4-7. 

15 Cf. the very instructive account by P. Parsons, City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish: Greek 
Papyri Beneath the Egyptian Sand Reveal a Long-Lost World (London: Phoenix, 2007), 
12-19. 

106 B.P. Grenfell and A.S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri: Part IV (London: Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund, 1904) 1. 

107 Cf. B.P. Grenfell and A.S. Hunt, New Sayings of Jesus and Fragment of a Lost Gospel 
from Oxyrhynchus (London: Oxford University Press, 1904) and idem, The Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri: IV (see n. 106), 1-22 and plate I; Parsons, City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish (see n. 105), 
15 and 197. 

8 Cf. Grenfell and Hunt, New Sayings of Jesus (see n. 107) and idem, The Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri IV (see n. 106), 22-28 and plate H; Parsons, City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish (see n. 
105), 15. 

10° Worth reading is the account of the excavations given by E.G. Turner, Greek Papyri: 
An Introduction (2nd ed.; repr. 1998; Oxford: Clarendon Press) especially 25-38. See also 
idem, “The Graeco-Roman Branch,” in Excavating in Egypt: The Egypt Exploration Soci- 
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Then came what at first glance had nothing to do with the aforemen- 
tioned papyri from Oxyrhynchos: in 1945, local peasants unearthed a sealed 
jar near the modern village of Nag Hammadi in Upper Egypt. In it they 
found leather-bound papyrus codices, the famous Nag Hammadi library. 
Today twelve codices and the loose leaves belonging to a thirteenth one 
have survived, among them Nag Hammadi codex II with the Gospel of 
Thomas (NHC II.2).""° 

Moreover, there is the fragment of a shroud from the 5th or 6th century, 
found in ancient Oxyrhynchos (el-Behnesa) and bought by Roger Rémon- 
don in 1953 from a local antique dealer.'"! Above all, its interesting inscrip- 
tion will play an important role in the following story of the restoration of 
just one saying on a papyrus fragment. 


2.3.2 P.Oxy. IV 654 and its 5th saying 

The discovery of the Nag Hammadi library caused a sensational stir. But, 
of course, it also had a major impact on the world of scholarship in general 
and an effect on the research on the three Greek papyri from Oxyrhynchus. 
In 1952, Henry-Charles Puech'” identified some of the Coptic logoi of NHC 


ety 1882-1982 (ed. T.G.H. James; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1982) 161-178. 
Very illustrative are the articles, brief explanations and images of the online exhibition 
Oxyrhynchus: A City and its Texts (http://www.papyrology.ox.ac.uk/POxy/VExhibition/ 
exhib_welcome.html; last access 07/07/2009). See Parsons, City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish (see 
n. 105), here 12-24. 

"0 For a handy and good edition of the Coptic text with German translation see A. Guil- 
laumont et al., Evangelium nach Thomas (Leiden: Brill, 1959). Reliable and accessible English 
translations are provided by J.M. Robinson, ed., The Nag Hammadi Library (3rd., com- 
pletely rev. ed.; San Francisco: Harper Collins, 1990) 126-138, and B. Layton, The Gnostic 
Scriptures: A New Translation with Annotations (Garden City: Doubleday & Co., 1987). 
The relevant critical editions are B. Layton, ed., Nag Hammadi Codex II, 2-7: Together with 
XII,2*, BRIT.LIB.OR.4926(1), and P. OXY. 1, 654, 655. Vol. I: Gospel according to Thomas, 
Gospel according to Philip, Hypostasis of the Archons, and Indexes (NHS XX; The Coptic 
Gnostic Library; Leiden: Brill, 1989) and H.-M. Schenke et al., eds., Nag Hammadi deutsch: 
Bd. 1: NHC L1—V,1 (GCS N.F. 8; Koptisch-gnostische Schriften 2; Berlin/New York: Walter 
de Gruyter, 2001). See also, with a new hypothesis about the development of the Gospel of 
Thomas, A.D. deConick, The Origianl Gospel of Thomas in Translation. With a commen- 
tary and New English Translation of the Complete Gospel (LNTS 287; London-New York: 
T&T Clark, 2006) together with E.E. Popkes, Das Menschenbild des Thomasevangeliums: 
Untersuchungen zu seiner religionshistorischen und chronologischen Verortung (WUNT 206; 
Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2007). 

"1 See H.-Ch. Puech, “Un logion de Jésus sur bandelette funéraire,” Bulletin de la Société 
Ernest Rehan 3 (1954) 7 (reprinted in RHR 147 (1955) 127 and idem, En quéte de la Gnose. 
Tome II: Sur l’évangile selon Thomas. Esquisse d’une interpretation systématique [Biblio- 
théque des Sciences humaines; repr. 2003; Paris: Gallimard, 1978] 60); J.A. Fitzmyer, “The 
Oxyrhynchus Logoi of Jesus and the Goptic Gospel According to Thomas,” TS 20 (1959) 
505-560 (revised in: idem, Essays on the Semitic Background of the New Testament [London: 
G. Chapman, 1971], 355-433), here 526. 

12 Cf. H.-Ch. Puech, “Une collection de Paroles de Jésus récemment retrouvée: L’Evangile 
selon Thomas,” Comptes rendus de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 101/2 (1957) 
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II.2 with the text of the three Greek papyri from Oxyrhynchos, P.Oxy. I 1, 
IV 654 and 655.'* Apparently independently of Puech, G. Garitte also rec- 
ognized that the Greek papyri and the NHC I1.2 belong together, although 
he confirmed in a note that Puech’s identification was prior to his own.'"* 

Of major interest here is the 5th saying" of P.Oxy. IV 654, ll. 27-31. The 
papyrus fragment is 24.4 cm high and 7.8 cm wide and preserves forty-two 
incomplete lines, which are written on the verso (vertical fibres \) ofa survey- 
list about several pieces of land. The cursive hand of the document can be 
dated (back) to the end of the second or early third century, which serves 
as a terminus a quo for the Greek sayings of the Gospel of Thomas on the 
recto (>). The upright majuscules of the literary text prompted the editors 
Grenfell and Hunt to date the recto to the middle or late 3rd century. There 
are text divisions (paragraphus and coronis) to indicate the beginning and 
ending of the individual sayings. There is a rather wide margin on the left 
of the text (down till line 31) and a small margin on the top, so that most 
of the line beginnings are preserved,''® a circumstance that is beneficial to 
any effort of restoring the lost text. The prologue and 7 sayings of the Gospel 
of Thomas are written on the fragment of a roll or a single sheet of papy- 
rus. Interestingly, the scribe was rather careless in respect of orthography, 
phrasing (above all, 1. 1 ot totot ot Adyot)"”” and mistakes with subsequent 
corrections above the lines (Il. 19 and 25).!8 


146-167 (reprinted in: idem, En quete de la Gnose II [see n. 111], 33-57), especially 147, 
and idem, “Das Thomas-Evangelium,” in Neutestamentliche Apokryphen in deutscher Uber- 
setzung. Vol. I: Evangelien (ed. E. Hennecke and W. Schneemelcher; 3rd completely revised 
ed.; Tiibingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1959), 199-223, here 203, where Puech refers to 1952 as the year 
of identifying the Greek Jogia as parts of the Gospel of Thomas. 

"3 For a precise survey and an overview of the overlapping sayings see Puech, “Das 
Thomas-Evangelium” (see n. 112), 199-223; B. Blatz, “Das koptische Thomasevangelium,” 
in Neutestamentliche Apokryphen in deutscher Ubersetung. Vol. I: Evangelien (ed. W. Sch- 
neemelcher; 6th ed.; Tiibingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1990), 93-113. Further see Par- 
sons, City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish (see n. 105), 197. 

14 Cf. G. Garitte, “Les ‘Logoi’ d’Oxyrhynque et l’Apocryphe copte dit ‘Evangile de 
Thomas,” Le Muséon 73 (1960) 151-172 and idem, “Les ‘Logoi’ d’Oxyrhynque sont traduits 
du Copte,” Le Muséon 73 (1960) 335-349. See also W. Schneemelcher, “Oxyrhynchos-Papy- 
rus 654,” in Neutestamentliche Apokryphen I (see n. 113), 61 n. 2. 

"5 In their editio princeps (see n. 107) Grenfell and Hunt regarded Il. 1-5 as the intro- 
duction and Il. 6-9 as the Ist Saying, whereas it is also justified to regard Il. 1-3 as the pro- 
logue and consequently «at eizev in 1. 3 as the introductory formula of the 1st saying. Thus, 
ll. 27-31 would be the 5th saying according to the latter counting. 

Ne Cf. the images presented in Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri IV (n. 106), 
plate I, and A.E. Bernhard, Other Early Christian Gospels: A Critical Edition of the Surviving 
Greek Manuscripts (Library of New Testament Studies 315; London/New York: T&T Clark, 
2006), plate 1. 

"7 For corrections of this bizarre phrase see the critical apparatus in Luhrmann, Fragment 
(see n. 88), 113. 

"8 See Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri IV (see n. 106), 1-2; van Haelst, Cata- 
logue (see n. 79), no. 593 (209-210); Bernhard, Other Early Christian Gospels (see n. 116), 
16-18. 
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Just one year after its discovery, P.Oxy. IV 654 was published by Grenfell 
and Hunt with (a) a diplomatic transcription and (b) a sensible reconstruc- 
tion, which both read as follows: 


(a) verso ¥, 5th saying (Il. 27-31) 
Aeyer mc: —.[ 
Bev tye owewe cov Kat [ 
ano cov anokaArveOnoet[ 
30 tIv KpUzTOV O Ov Eaye|[ 
Kat Oe8opevov o of 


(b) verso J, 5th saying (Il. 27-31) 
Aéyer In(cod)c: [n&v 16 ph Eumpoo-] 
Dev tic Gyeds cov Kai [tO KexpvULLEVOV] 
and Gov KnoKaAvg<O>joet[at cor, od yap &o-] 
30 tw Kpvntov 6 od eave[pov yevyoetat] 
Kai teBoppéevov 6 o[d« éyepOjoeta. |] 


1. 27: pap. MG; pap. —(coronis) after Hg; 1. 31: pap. OcBappévov 


Potential parallels and/or allusions, according to Grenfell/Hunt: 
Il. 29-30: Matt 10:26 // Luke 12:2; Mark 4:22 


For the last word of their reconstruction in 1. 31 the editors also consid- 
ered an alternative: “Instead of éyep@foeta a more general word such as 
yvooOroeta1 can be supplied; but this detracts from the picturesqueness of 
what is in any case a striking variation of a well-known Saying.”!” All in all, 
they regarded the text of the papyrus as being closer to Matthew and Luke 
than to Mark, though they sensed the first half of the second sentence of the 
4th saying “much closer to that of Mark” (4:22: od yap got Kpumtov éav 
wh iva gavepwOf KtA.). Unfortunately, Grenfell and Hunt do not explain 
why they restored the perfect participle kexpvupévov of kpdatw. Perhaps 
they tried to take up xpumtov from line 30.” They might also have chosen 
kexaAvupevov, the perfect participle of kaAdnt® as it is used in Matt 10:26 
(ovdév yap éottv KexkaAvuévov 6 odK &roKAAvEOHGETaL KAI KPLTTOV 6 OD 
yoo8noetat; parallel to Luke 12:2),! which was suggested by Hugh G. 


"° Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri IV (see n. 106), 9. 

29 Without further discussion this reconstruction was taken over by Wessely, Les plus 
anciens monuments I (see n. 96), 167-168. 

21 The differences given in the text of Nestle and Aland” (missing yap and 
ovykexoAvppévov) do not play a role for the discussion here. 
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Evelyn-White in 1920,'” discussed by Joseph A. Fitzmyer in 1959,'” and 
since then has been the reconstruction of line 28. 

After the discovery of the Nag Hammadi library, and after P.Oxy. I 1, 
III 654 and 655 were identified by Puech as pieces of the Gospel of Thomas 
with the help of NHC II.2, the reconstruction was changed again. In 1959, 
Fitzmyer’™ applied the Coptic nex€ IC Coywn NETHNNTO MMEKIO EBOA 
(“Jesus said, “Know what is [or ‘who is’]'* before your face’”) to 1. 27 of 
P.Oxy. IV 654 so that it reads Aéyet In(cov)c: y[vOO1 td Sv Eurpoo]|Oev. 
The y of the imperative yv61 harmonised pretty well with the letter traces 
after the nomen sacrum and the coronis. Interestingly, the traces are part of 
Grenfell and Hunt’s diplomatic transcription but are no longer considered 
in their reconstruction. 

At last, and by cutting a long story short, the 5th saying of P.Oxy. IV 654 
can be reconstructed as follows:'”° 


verso ¥, 5th saying (Il. 27-31) 

Aéyer In(cod)c° y[vOO1 16 Ov gurpoo-] 

Bev tic Gyeds Gov, Kai [td KeKXADLLEVOV] 

&n6 God KnoKaAvO<O>joet[at Gor od yup go-] 
30 tw Kpvntov 0 od gave[[pov yevfoetat] 

Kai teBouuéevov 6 o[bK eyepOjoeta.] 


|. 27: pap. MG; pap. —(coronis) after 1G; 1. 31: pap. OeBappévov 


Potential parallels and/or allusions: 
ll. 29-30: Matt 10:26 // Luke 12:2 (Q 12:2); Mark 4:22 // Luke 8:17 


The differences between this reconstruction and that of the editio prin- 
ceps by Grenfell and Hunt may mainly be marginal ones (punctuation, 
KexaAvppevov for kexpvppevov). By taking into account the Coptic text 
that was discovered later, the Greek text could even be improved (see 1. 1). 
However, there is something that is even more important in the present 
context: Grenfell and Hunt did such a splendid job that their transcription 


22 H.G. Evelyn-White, The Sayings of Jesus from Oxyrhynchos (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1920). 

™ Cf. Fitzmyer, “The Oxyrhynchus Logoi” (see n. 111), 525-526. But see also O. Hofius, 
“Das koptische Thomasevangelium und die Oxyrhynchus-Papyri Nr. 1, 6454 und 655,” EvTh 
20 (1960) 21-42, 182-192. 

24 Cf. Fitzmyer, “The Oxyrhynchus Logo” (see n. 111), 525. 

15 See Puech, “Un logion de Jésus” (see n. 111), 6-9 (reprinted in RHR 147 (1955) 126-129 
and idem, En quéte de la Gnose II [see n. 112], 59-62); Fitzmyer, “The Oxyrhynchus Logoi” 
(see n. 111), 525; Guillaumont, Evangelium nach Thomas (see n. 110), 5 (note to line 11). 

%% See also Luhrmann, Fragmente (see n. 88), 117; Bernhard, Other Early Christan Gospels 
(see n. 116), 28. 
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and reconstruction—with the exception of the aforesaid—is in large parts 
identical with the Coptic text. Even yap in the reconstructed section of 1. 29 
could be confirmed with the help of the NHC II.2.!”” 

Nonetheless, for the further discussion of P.Oxy. IV 654 or, to be more 
precise, the text preserved by it, it is important to reconsider how and 
why the changes were made. Above all, restoring kexoAvppévov instead 
of Kexpvuimévov (Grenfell/Hunt) implies that the whole saying apparently 
moves a step closer towards Matt 10:26 // Luke 12:2, while Grenfell and 
Hunt considered the language of the first half of the second clause in accor- 
dance with Mark. White, however, concluded that “Mark should be left 
out of the matter altogether”, because Il. 29-30 “coincides word for word 
with the Lucan parallel” of Luke 8:17 (ob y&p éotw Kpvmtov 0 od MavEpoV 
yevnoetat), so that “the Saying is dependent partly upon the Q tradition, 
and partly upon the Lucan version of Mark’s tradition.”’* But by doing 
so White underplays the significance of the differences between the Syn- 
optics on the one side and the 5th saying of P.Oxy. IV 654 together with 
NHC IL.2 (81.10-13) and, at the same time, overrates the meaningfulness 
of their parallel passages. After all, there are some objections against such 
an assessment:'”” 


(1) Il. 27-31 of P.Oxy. IV 654 of the papyrus cannot be identified with any 
of the versions of the saying in the Synoptic Gospels; 

(2) the Oxyrhynchos saying appears as if it is a compilation of traditions it 
shares with the Synoptics; 

(3) the beginning and end of the saying (Il. 1-2, 31) are not represented in 
the canonical gospels at all;'°° 

(4) even if there is considerable and noticeable overlap between the Synop- 
tics and the 5th saying, the papyrus and its text deserve to be appreci- 


ated and evaluated on its own and “should be regarded with the same 


authenticity”.’*! 


27 See Fitzmyer, “Ihe Oxyrhynchus Logoi” (see n. 111), 525, and Guillaumont, Evange- 
lium nach Thomas (see n. 110), 5. 

28 White, The Sayings of Jesus (see n. 122), 18. 

29 For (1) and (3) cf. also Fitzmyer, “Ihe Oxyrhynchus Logoi” (see n. 111), 525-526. 

80 At least the Manichaean Kephalaia 65 contains the same phrasing as ll. 1-2. Cf. W.-P. 
Funk, ed., Manichdische Handschriften der Staatlichen Museen Berlin. Vol. I: Kephalaia (I), 
1. Halfte (Lieferung 1-10; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1940), 163. This observation was made 
by Puech, “Un logion de Jésus’ (see n. 111), 8 (= RHR 147 [1955], 128 = idem, En quéte de 
la Gnose [see n. 112], 61). See also idem, “Das Thomas-Evangelium” (see n. 112), 216-217. 
Further, with reference to Puech and the Kephalaia, see Fitzmyer, “The Oxyrhynchus Logoi” 
(see n. 111), 526. 

8! Fitzmyer, “The Oxyrhynchus Logoi” (see n. 111), 527. Similarly, Luhrmann, Fragmente 
(see n. 88), 108: “Die Angabe von Parallelen in den kanonisch gewordenen Evangelien wird 
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Thus, it is of considerable significance whether or not to choose known 
texts as guiding lines for one’s own restoration of fragments and their texts 
from the very beginning; and, in particular, it can be important whether to 
print Kkexpvpévov or KexaAvupevov in square parentheses for the further 
interpretation of a textual passage, as delineated above. In addition, the last 
line of the saying (1. 31 Kai teBappévov 6 o[d« éyepOhoeta1]) is missing in 
the Coptic text of NHC II.2. Its restoration is not backed by any parallel 
text so far (but see below) that it must be considered as Grenfell and Hunt’s 
(though sound and reasonable)!” ‘creation’. 


2.3.3. The Shroud from el-Behnesa (Oxyrhynchos) 

The time of a missing parallel attestation of 1. 31 of the papyrus fragment 
ends in 1955: Henry-Charles Puech published a short communication with 
the title “Un logion de Jésus sur bandelette funéraire”!*’ about the fragment 
of a shroud from ancient Oxyrhynchos (modern el-Behnasa), which Roger 
Rémondon purchased from a local antique dealer. The fragment, of which 
an image exists,'** was in the private collection of Henry-Charles Puech. 
Unfortunately, I could not trace what happened to this collection after 
Puech’s death and where the shroud is now. The rectangular shroud (more 
than four times wide than high)’* preserves two lines of upright majuscules 
on the one side, which are dated to the 5th or 6th century, while the other 
side is blank. The two lines—complete in themselves—read as follows:'*° 


AETENHCOY COYKECTINTEOAMME 
NONOOYKETEPOHCETAI + 


sparsam gehandhabt, um den Eindruck einer standigen Abhangigkeit zu vermeiden. Auch 
das EvThom ist zunachst als eigenstandige Fassung der Jesustiberlieferung anzusehen, nicht 
als Veranderung anderer.” (“Parallels to the Gospels which have become canonical are only 
scarce in order to avoid the impression that there is a permanent dependency. The Gospel 
of Thomas must also be regarded in the first instance as an independent version of the Jesus 
tradition and not as a modification of other traditions.”) Also see Guillaumont, Evangelium 
nach Thomas (see n. 110), 59-62 (the parallels and allusions are given separately from the 
text). 

132 See, for example, Schneemelcher, “Oxyrhynchos-Papyrus 654” (see n. 114), 64, who 
states that the restoration o[d« éyepOfoetar] is suggested by the first element of the line 
teBapévov. 

®% See n. 111. 

134 Puech, En quéte de la Gnose II (see n. 111), frontispiece. 

5 Puech and Fitzmyer (see n. 111), who deal with the shroud, do not provide exact 
measures of the object and the letters. 

86 According to van Haelst, Catalogue (see n. 79), no. 596, and the Leuven Database of 
Ancient Books (http://www.trismegistos.org/ldab/text.php?tm=62841; last access 06/06/2009; 
see LDAB no. 4031) the object might have been used as an amulet. 
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Aéyer Inoods: obdk éotw teBappé- 
vov 0 obk éyepOjoetat. t 


“Jesus says: “There is nothing buried that will not be raised.’” 


Of course, that rings a bell and immediately |. 31 of P.Oxy. IV 654 comes 
to mind: 


Kai teBappévov 6 o[d« éyepOjoeta.] 
1. 31: pap. OceBaupévov 


Thus, Grenfell and Hunt’s restoration of 1. 31 is attested by two lines on 
a shroud from the 5th or 6th century. But is it really? Or, in other words, 
what exactly is attested? What we certainly do not have is another witness 
to the Gospel of Thomas or, in particular to its Greek version of the 5th 
saying (P.Oxy. IV 654). Further, the fragment of the shroud is neither a 
confirmation of the correctness of Grenfell and Hunt’s restoration of |. 31,!°” 
nor is it an additional witness to the Gospel of Thomas. Although the two 
editors of the papyrus fragment from Oxyrhynchos had their sound reasons 
for making up a sensible restoration (above all, stichometry and the fact 
that éyeipw corresponds well with preceding O@éntw), they created a new 
text with something that was not attested elsewhere; so they came up with 
a, so to speak, creatio ex nihilo. 

The shroud from Oxyrhynchos, being published fifty-one years after 
Grenfell and Hunt had edited P.Oxy. IV 654, demonstrated that their 
attempt to restore the 5th saying was not an inadequate or random attempt. 
The saying preserved on the shroud (a) accounts for the possibility of the 
restoration of |. 31 and (b) proves that this form of a saying actually cir- 
culated among Christians, at least in the 5th/6th century. Moreover, this 
saying is of theological relevance, as it obviously stands for the belief in 
the bodily resurrection and the preservation of the corps for the Last Judg- 
ment.'** The shroud as a burial object can even be considered as the mani- 
festation of the steadfast hope that this particular body will once be raised 
from the dead.’ Therefore, the shroud from ancient Oxyrhynchos must be 
taken into account when talking about P.Oxy. IV 654, its 5th saying, and 


“7 Fitzmyer, “The Oxyrhynchus Logoi” (see n. 111), 526: “The restoration has been con- 
firmed by an inscription on a shroud found in the hamlet of Behnesa and bought in 1953.” 

88 Cf. Puech, “Un logion de Jésus” (see n. 111), 7 (= RHR 147 [1955] 127 = idem, En quéte 
de la Gnose [see n. 112], 60). 

189 See S. Morenz, “Fortwirken altagyptischer Elemente in christlicher Zeit,” in Koptische 
Kunst: Christentum am Nil (ed. Villa Hiigel, Essen; Essen: Friedrich Krupp, 1963) 54-59, 
here 58. 
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even the Gospel of Thomas (although it is not a witness to it),“° because it 
is an archaeological object that can help to shed further light on the world 
of thought from which such traditional sayings emerged and in which they 
circulated. That is why we must certainly be careful how to formulate our 
observations about the complete Coptic Gospel of Thomas, the 5th saying 
of P.Oxy. IV 654, and the saying of the shroud in order to provide accurate 
and appropriate statements about texts and restorations." 


3 Conclusion: in general 


The restoration of fragmentary manuscripts is a demanding task, but we 
cannot do without it. Consequently, editors accept the risk of making mis- 
takes, a risk that is enlarged if an editor is inexperienced, does not possess 
the required skills or cannot apply them moderately, or does not take the 
care that is required for the job. And even if editors fulfil their tasks in a 
splendid way in their days, there might be some methodical progress in the 
discipline, new discoveries and, thus, much more data available, techni- 
cal developments (e.g., all the computer and Internet applications available 
today and those to be developed in the future), or just other specialists who, 
with good cause, can modify and correct the edition of a papyri.'” There- 
fore, editions of papyri are a special stage of knowledge that is published 
for others to reflect upon it.’ But this stage may just be a provisional and 
transitional one, a snap-shot or a momentum of scholarship, because the 
edition itself can be challenged in several ways (as a whole, i.e., methodi- 
cally, or in relation to an individual aspect), criticized, modified, corrected 
or even abandoned. 

Hence, it is necessary that editors distinguish between what is actually 
there and what they have restored, and indicate it unambiguously. But the 
responsibility for an edited manuscript also lies on the interpreters’ side. 


40 Apart from Puech and Fitzmyer (see n. 111), also Lihrmann, Fragmente (see n. 88), 
117, and Morenz, “Fortwirken” (see n. 140), 58, refer to the shroud from Oxyrhynchos. 

41 Tt is astounding that there is no mention of the shroud in several editions, above all, 
Blatz, “Das koptische Thomasevangelium” (see n. 113), 93-97 and 99. Blatz could easily have 
drawn upon Puech, “Das Thomas-Evangelium” (see n. 112), 216-217, in an earlier edition of 
the Hennecke/Schneemelcher where Puech refers to the shroud. In addition, she incorrectly 
writes: “Im Koptischen fehlt das letzte Glied des Spruchs.” (“In the Coptic version the last 
element of the saying is missing.”) 

™ For further and more profound reflections see Bagnall, Reading Papyri (see n. 10), 
1-6. 

‘8 Bagnall, Reading Papyri (see n. 10), 31, is right in claiming that “[t]he act of restoration 
does not usually add to the store of knowledge; it is the arguments underpinning a restora- 
tion that bring new knowledge.” 
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They must be cautious with restorations and with basing hypotheses on 
them.’ The formation of a hypothesis is only methodologically sound when 
it is built on firm ground and not on sand. Textual units that only exist in 
a restored section should not be used as the key argument for a complex 
hypothesis. In other words, and in order to come back to the sample cases 
discussed in this study, neither can P.Ryl. II] 457 (=P) be used as proof 
for a text form without support for John 18:37 without the second eig todto 
(verso \) or as a witness to a specific form of the nomina sacra, because both 
issues only come into being via the restoration.’ Nor should P.Mert. II 51 
be drawn upon as evidence for anti-Pharisaic tendencies, as the Pharisees 
are only there because of the reconstruction. Of course, this is not a ban on 
discussion. Possibilities and probabilities can and even should be discussed, 
because they have already been involved in the issue by the work of editors, 
who make “choices about selection, organization, questions, methods, and 
presentation”'* in the course of their work. At the same time this always 
entails that certain options are just left aside. These are some of the lim- 
its of reconstructing fragmentary manuscripts. But nonetheless, there are 
chances, too. 

The quintessence of this consideration is that interpreters must be aware 
of what they employ as proof, so that they do not turn the world upside 
down on the basis of weak evidence. Interpreters must make a clear dis- 
tinction between what is actually there and what is restored. Figuratively 
speaking that would mean that a fixing pin would form the headstone for 
hypotheses and theories, just as if a pyramid is turned around and set on 
the ground on its top. In general, there should be several pieces of real 
evidence that can help historians to create a conclusion and, thus, a theory, 
just like the pyramid built on a solid base and tapering to its top. Therefore, 


“4 See Bagnall, “Restoring the text of documents” (see n. 7), 113: “Anything put on the 
page as a restoration—between square brackets according to the Leiden convention which 
papyrologists use—is almost certain to wind up being used by some later scholar or, just as 
bad, the presence of restoration will lead to the entire text’s being discounted.” Somehow 
that might be the case with the fragment P.Oxy. LX 4009 whose verso has recently been 
reconstructed in a rather speculative way by Matti Myllykoski on the basis of Luke 7:45-50 
(“The Sinful Woman in the Gospel of Peter: Reconstructing the Other Side of P.Oxy. 4009”, 
NTS 55 [2009] 104-115). Thereafter, and by taking his hypothesis for granted, Myllykoski 
has started to interpret the reconstruction hermeneutically and to utilize it for a text-critical 
discussion of Luke 7:47b-48. Apart from the problematic reconstruction, above all as far 
as palaeographical and methodical inconsistencies are concerned, Myllykoski mainly deals 
with his reconstruction, in other words his ‘creation’, and to a less degree with the few letters 
preserved on the papyrus fragment in each line. 

“45 See the method applied by the editors of the Novum Testamentum Graece (Nestle- 
Aland), who use “ for videtur in order to indicate that the original reading of the manuscript 
cannot be determined without doubt. 

46 Bagnall, Reading Papyri (see n. 10), 5. 
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one chance of reconstructing fragmentary papyri is to focus on a trustwor- 
thy and accurate restoration to enable others to read and comprehend what 
is written in a peculiar handwriting on scraps of papyrus.'”” 

The examples of fragmentary papyri and their restoration presented here 
have shown rather plainly how diverse and individual the problems an 
editor has to deal with can be. But the main results from the hard work 
of editing fragmentary papyri are admirable enough, not only because the 
editors are fully aware of the limits and pitfalls their task involves. An edi- 
tor’s task is also to provide readable, i.e., in the case of fragments, restored 
texts with critical notes and a discussion of alternatives and problems. And 
this is another chance of reconstructing papyrus fragments. Besides, others 
will receive an editor’s own interpretation, which itself is a representation 
of just one alternative for the text and as such this interpretation has its 
value for both, editor and interpreters later on.'“* The texts produced and 
received that way and the texts historians are dependent on are the ones 
we cannot do without. 


And ‘texts’ here means not just the words and sentences, but the dots and 
brackets, too. Only in looking at these too can the historian get a sense of just 
how far the footing underneath is solid or spongy. Moreover, the absence of 
dots may represent nothing more than the editor’s unconsciousness of the 
fragility of the text and of the doubtfulness of the reading.'” 


“7 Cf. the study of Rachel Yuen-Collingridge in the present volume and Bagnall, “Restor- 
ing the text of documents” (see n. 7), 113. 

48 See Yuen-Collingridge and Bagnall, “Restoring the Text of Documents” (see n. 7), 
113-114, and idem, Reading Papyri (see n. 10), 29-31. 

“ Bagnall, Reading Papyri (see n. 10), 110. See also idem, “Restoring the Text of Docu- 
ments” (see n. 7), 113-114, where Bagnall writes about the editor’s task “to educate readers 
and students to recognize restorations for what they are, rather than looking at them as 
simply another form of primary evidence messed up with some funny brackets.” 


CHAPTER TWO 


HUNTING FOR ORIGEN IN UNIDENTIFIED PAPYRI: 
THE CASE OF P.EGERTON 2 (= INV. 3)* 


Rachel Yuen-Collingridge 


The study of unidentified literary papyri is a story of unrequited love, of 
interpreter for artifact, and the tension this engenders. At the heart of this 
lies a deceptively simple problem: how to establish a meaningful and use- 
ful text out of the flotsam of time. Textual critics have wrangled with the 
problem of multiple witnesses and emerged fortified by elegant rules which 
promise to steer a sure path to the textual form which stands behind the 
surviving witnesses or, more ambitiously and platonically, to the author’s 
idea of his own text.' By and large the methods according to which particu- 
lar readings are tested have remained essentially unchanged over at least 
the last century.” Readings are judged according to their suitability, both in 
terms of content and style. This preference for a qualitative judgment was 
meant to avoid a simplistic assessment based on the number of witnesses 
for a particular reading and to allow the authenticity of the difficilior lectio 
to ascend. However, a quantitative valuation intrudes into the process of 
proving a reading’s suitability. Correlation with passages found elsewhere 


* The standard abbreviations for papyrological sigla have been used throughout. See the 
Checklist of Editions of Greek, Latin, Demotic, and Coptic Papyri, Ostraca and Tablets (http:// 
scriptorium.lib.duke.edu/papyrus/texts/clist.html). For inscriptional evidence, I have con- 
formed to the abbreviations proposed by G.H.R. Horsley and J.A.L. Lee, “A preliminary 
checklist of abbreviations of Greek epigraphic volumes,” Epigraphica 56 (1994) 129-169. 
It should be noted at the outset that P.Egerton 2 (= P.Egerton inv. 3) is not the “Unknown 
Gospel”, published as P.Egerton 1 = P.Egerton inv. 2.1 follow here standard papyrological 
practice by referring to papyri by their publication, not inventory, numbers where available. 
This paper was presented at the Australasian Society for Classical Studies Conference at the 
University of Sydney, February, 2009. I would like to thank the audience for their questions 
and Professor Edwin Judge for his comments on a written version. 

' So K. Lachmann according to P. Maas, Textkritik (Leipzig: Teubner, 1927) 1. On the 
issue and the history of Lachmann’s method see G. Pasquali, Storia della tradizione e critica 
del testo (Florence: Le Monnier, 19717); S. Timpanaro, La genesi del metodo del Lachmann 
(Biblioteca del Saggiatore 18; Florence: Le Monnier, 1963); G. Luck, “Textual criticism 
today,” AJPh 102 (1981) 165-194. See also the essential A. Dain, Les manuscrits (Paris: 
Société dédition “Les Belles-Lettres”, 1975), esp. 159-186. 

> MLL. West, Textual Criticism and Editorial Technique applicable to Greek and Latin 
texts (Stuttgart: Teubner, 1973) esp. 47-48. The bibliography on textual criticism is vast. I 
cite here only two discussions which illustrate the shared ground between the biblical and 
classical methods: P. Chantraine, “Le probleme du choix en philologie,” SIFC 27-28 (1956) 
102-107 and J.K. Elliott, “Textkritik heute,” ZNTW 82 (1991) 34-41. 
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in an author’s works in order to prove a preference for one mode of expres- 
sion over another inevitably leads to a certain degree of textual homogene- 
ity. Yet, to abandon this type of proof is to slip off the veil of accountability 
and subject the text to the immodesties of aesthetic taste. 

But what happens when the author is unknown, where the genre is a 
matter of contention, and the witness to the text both singular and lamenta- 
bly lacunose? This is the situation with the unidentified literary papyri and 
those rules of the past can offer no safe passage here. The tensions remain 
the same: how does one balance the unknown and the known, the unique 
and the commonplace, not simply of the individual words but of the whole 
artifact itself? 

I would like to sketch out some of these conflicts by looking at one uniden- 
tified literary papyrus of Christian content and the manner in which it has 
been made to speak. P.Egerton 2,’ conserved in the British Library, contains 
a number of biblical citations* and features the distinctive Christian abbre- 
viation of sacred names (nomina sacra).° What little survives of the prose 
of this text cannot be correlated with any surviving Greek literary work. 
Bell and Skeat carefully acknowledged that the text was too fragmentary to 
allow for unequivocal determination of its genre.° Yet, they appended to 
it the cautious title “Fragments of a Gospel Commentary (?)”. They dated 
its “neat, sloping, oval uncial hand” with confidence to the late second or 
early third century and, on this basis, were reluctant to assign it to Origen.’ 


> Ed.pr.: H.I. Bell and T.C. Skeat, eds., Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and Other Early 
Christian Papyri (= P.Egerton) (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1935) no. 2, pp. 42-51 
with pl. III. See further VH (= J. Van Haelst, Catalogue des papyrus littéraires juifs et chré- 
tiens [Université de Paris IV Paris-Sorbonne. Série “Papyrologie” 1; Paris: Publications de 
la Sorbonne, 1976]) 691; KV (= K. Aland and H.-U. Rosenbaum, Repertorium der Griechis- 
chen Christlichen Papyri II. Kirchenvater—Papyri. Volume I: Beschreibungen [PTS 42; Berlin/ 
New York: De Gruyter, 1995]) 69; LDAB (=Leuven Database of Ancient Books [http://www 
.trismegistos.org/Idab/]) 3502 and K. Treu, “Christliche Papyri 1940-1967,” APF 19 (1969) 
192-193. P.Egerton 2 consists of fifteen fragments constituting two larger pieces (fr. 1 and 2) 
which preserve the remains of two leaves of a two-column codex. The sequence for fr. 1 is 
+ >\|| > J; for fr. 2 (probably) || > J. 

* According to ed.pr., these are Matt 5:8 (fr. 1, J, col. ii, Il. 44-46), Ps 11:7 (fr. 1, J, 
col. ii, Il. 54-58), Matt 4:5 (fr. 1, —, col. i, Il. 4-8), Matt 27:52-53 (fr. 1, —, col. i, IL. 
9-12), John 1:14 (fr. 2, >, col. i, ll. 64-65), John 1:29 (fr. 2, >, col. i, ll. 68-71), John 6:55 
(fr. 2, >, col. i, ll. 75-77), Phil 2:6 (fr. 2, -, col. i, Il. 84-87), 2 Tim 2:19 (fr. 2, J, col. ii, 
ll. 131-133). 

> Excluding instances which have been entirely restored, these are: «¢ (fr. 1, ¥, 
col. ii, 1. 44); «o(fr. 1, V, col. ii, I. 53, 55); w (fr. 2, >, col. i, 1. 67); Oc (fr. 2, >, col. i, 
1.81); Ov (fr. 2, >, col. i, 1. 80); Ov (fr. 2, >, col. i, ll. 70, 85); Ow (fr. 2, >, col. i, 
1. 87). 

® Bell and Skeat, Fragments, 42: “all the intelligible passages seem to be concerned solely 
with exegesis, but the whole work may well have been of a different nature—homiletic, 
dogmatic, apologetic, or polemical.” 

7 Bell and Skeat, Fragments, 42, offered the following palaeographical comperanda: 
P.Oxy. XVII 2082 (papyrus roll, Phlegon of Tralles (?): late H) and P.Ryl. 1 57 (papyrus roll, 
Demosthenes, De corona: II/III). In addition, they compared the style with BKT VLIL1 
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Instead they nominated other early Christian exegetes like Theophilus of 
Antioch, Heracleon and Irenaeus as possible authors.’ The survival of two 
early papyrus manuscripts of Irenaeus further recommended this exegete to 
Bell and Skeat.? No such evidence was available for Theophilus of Antioch 
or Heracleon. When Bell and Skeat published P.Egerton 2, six years before 
the discoveries at Tura,’° no definite papyrus witness for the text of Origen 
had been published." 


(papyrus roll, Hermas, Similitudines: IU/IV), P.Mich. IL.2 129 (papyrus roll, Hermas, 
Mandata: Ill), P.Mich. 1.2 130 (papyrus codex, Hermas, Similitudines: II1), London, Brit- 
ish Library Pap. 126 r (= E.G. Kenyon, Classical texts from papyri in the British Museum 
[London, by order of the Trustees (O.U.P): 1891] no. 126, pp. 81-92 and pl. VI) (papyrus 
codex, Homer, Iliad: III), P.Beatty 1 (papyrus codex, Matt, John, Luke, Mark, Acts: III), and 
P.Oxy. IV 655 (papyrus roll, Gospel of Thomas: II). W. Schubart thought it to be from the 
early third century (reported in Bell and Skeat [1935] 42). 

* Bell and Skeat, Fragments, 43-44. They dismiss both Clement and Hippolytus as they 
are not closely associated with NT exegesis. Basilides’ EEnyntixé was also rejected as he did 
not accept either of the Letters to Timothy. See, with relevant discussion, on Theophilus: 
N. Zeegers-Vander Vorst, “Notes sur quelques aspects judaisants du Logos chez Théophile 
d’Antioche,” in Actes de la XII Conférence internationale d’ Etudes classiques Eirene, Cluj-Na- 
poca, 2-7 octobre 1972 (Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1975) 69-87; eadem, “La création de Phomme 
(Gn 1,26) chez Théophile d’Antioche,” VigChr 30 (1976) 258-267; J.P. Martin, “La saggezza 
creatrice secondo Teofilo di Antiochia ed i suoi silenzi cristologici,” Augustinianum 32 
(1992) 223-235; on Heracleon: Y. Janssens, “Héracléon, Commentaire sur lEvangile selon 
saint Jean,” Muséon 72 (1959) 101-151, 277-299; C. Gianotto, “Il commento di Eracleone 
di Vangelo di Giovanni,” RSB 3.2 (1991) 147-159; A. Wucherpfennig, Heracleon Philologus: 
gnostische Johannesexegese im zweiten Jahrhundert (Tubingen: Mohr, 2002); on Irenaeus: 
B. Mutschler, “Was weiss Irendus vom Johannesevangelium? Der historische Kontext des 
Johannesevangelium aus der Perspektive seiner Rezeption bei Irendus von Lyon,” in Kon- 
texte des Johannesevangeliums: das vierte Evangelium in religions- und traditionsgeschichtli- 
cher Perspektive (ed. J. Frey and U. Schnelle; Tiibingen: Mohr, 2004) 695-745; idem, Irendus 
als johanneischer Theologe: Studien zur Schriftauslegung bei Irendus von Lyon (Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 2004); A.-C. Jacobsen, “The constitution of man according to Irenaeus and Origen,” 
in K6orper und Seele: Aspekte spdtantiker Anthropologie (ed. B. Feichtinger, S. Lake and 
H. Seng; Miinchen: Saur, 2006) 67-94. 

° P.Oxy. Il 405 (Irenaeus, Adversus haereses: II/III), published by B.P. Grenfell and A.S. 
Hunt in 1903, and Jena Universitat 18r + 21r (Irenaeus, Adversus haereses: III/IV), published 
by H. Lietzmann, “Der Jenaer Irenaeus-Papyrus,” Nachrichten von der Kénigl. Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. Phil.-hist. Klasse (1912) 291-320. See the recent bibliogra- 
phy at LDAB 2459 and 2460 respectively. 

© The Tura excavations in 1941 turned up on two papyrus codices of Origen, with titles 
preserved in some cases, the Dialogue with Heraclides, the Peri Pascha, extracts from Con- 
tra Celsum | and II, On the Pythonissa of Endor and the Commentary on Romans (Cairo, 
Egyptian Museum JdE 88745 + 88746 and 88747 + 88748). These finds were first published 
by O. Guéraud, “Note préliminaire sur les papyrus d’Origéne découverts a Toura,” RHR 
131 (1946) 85-108. See now with additional possible Origenic fragments B. Kramer, Kleine 
Texte aus dem Tura-Fund (Bonn: Habelt, 1985); B. Witte, Die Schrift des Origenes “Uber das 
Passa” (Altenberge: Oros, 1993); J. Schérer, Entretien d’Origéne avec Héraclide (SC 67; Paris: 
du Cerf, 1960); idem, Le commentaire d’Origéne sur Rom. III.5-V.7 (Cairo: Institut francais 
darchéologie orientale, 1957) 124-223; M. Borret, Origéne: Contre Celse I (SC 132; Paris: 
Cerf, 1967) 34-43, 59. 

1 Prior to 1935 there were only three published papyri which had been tentatively attrib- 
uted to Origen: P.Bour. 3 (= P.Achmim 1) (Homily on John, Paul or Corinthians, papyrus 
codex, IV/V); P.Oxy. XI] 1601 (Discussion of Joel 1:6, papyrus codex, IV/V) and P.Giss. 
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Twelve years later, R.M. Grant transformed Bell and Skeat’s uncertainty 
into probability and argued for the attribution of P.Egerton 2 to Origen.” 
Grant’s article was followed by those of R. Leaney and H. Chadwick, who 
argued likewise in support of this identification with Origen. Then in 1978 
M. Naldini published PSI inv. 2101 which he took to preserve further frag- 
ments from the same codex as P.Egerton 2.'4 The two pieces, PSI inv. 2101 
and P.Egerton 2, share many palaeographical and physical characteristics’ 
and both are exegetical in nature.’® They are assumed to be from the same 


Univ. II 17 (interpretation of Gen. 1:28, papyrus codex, HI). P.Oxy. XIII 1601 was assigned to 
Origen by R. Reitzenstein, “Origenes und Hieronymus,” ZNW 20 (1921) 90-93. The last two 
of this list are now not seriously regarded as works of Origen, see K. McNamee, “Origen in 
the papyri,” CF 27 (1973) 28-51, esp. 50-51 and E. Junod, “Une interprétation originale de 
Genése 1,28 indiment attribuée 4 Origéne (Pap. bibl. univ. Giss. inv. 30),” RHR 71 (1991) 
11-31. 

2 R.M. Grant, “More fragments of Origen?,” VigChr 2 (1948) 243-247. 

® R. Leaney, “The Authorship of Egerton Papyrus no. 3,” VigChr 9 (1955) 212-217; H. 
Chadwick, “The Authorship of Egerton Papyrus No. 3,” HThR 49 (1956) 145-151. 

4 Ed.pr.: M. Naldini, “Nuovi frammenti origeniani,” Prometheus 4 (1978) 97-108. See also 
A. Guida, “Un nuovo testo di Origene,” AeéR 23 (1978) 188-190; M. Naldini, “Ancora sui 
nuovi frammenti origeniani (PSI inv. 2101),” Prometheus 6 (1980) 80-82; K. Treu, “Christli- 
che Papyri VIH,” APF 28 (1982) no. 691, p. 95; KV 68; LDAB 3501. PSI inv. 2101 consists of 
eleven fragments, eight of which come from a single page (fr. A) of a two-column codex. The 
sequence of fr. A is || > \. It is unknown for the other three fragments (fr. 1, 2 and 3). 

The hand was described by Naldini (“Nuovi frammenti origeniani,” 97) as “una mai- 
uscula ovale di piccole dimensioni, accurata e inclinata a destra, con alcune lettere, come 
il 1, di tipo minuscolo” and compared also with that of P.Beatty 1 and P.Oxy. IV 655. The 
lettering of both PSI inv. 2101 and P.Egerton 2 shares the same slope, height (c. 2 mm) 
and style. Dieresis appears in both texts over initial iota (PSI inv. 2101: fr. A, \, col. ii, 1. 3; 
P.Egerton 2: fr. 1, >, col. i, 1. 8, fr. 2, >, col. i, 1. 66). Rough breathings are employed in both, 
appearing in diphthongs over the first letter (PSI inv. 2101: fr. A, Y, col. ii, Il. 2, 17; fr. 1, J, 
1. 9; fr. 2, J, 1. 8; P.Egerton 2: fr. 1, J, col. ii, 1. 50; fr. 2, —, col. i, Il. 72, 84). Both texts have 
a preserved intercolumnium of c. 0.6 cm, upper margin of 1.8 cm and their columns hold 
between 19-21 letters per line. By measuring the breadth occupied by surviving numbers of 
letters at various points from the plate of P.Egerton 2 in the ed.pr. and from an image pro- 
vided by the Instituto Papirologico “G. Vitelli” an estimation of the restored width of each 
column may be calculated. For both PSI inv. 2101 and P.Egerton 2 this estimated column 
width falls between 6.5-7 cm. The external margin does not survive for P.Egerton 2, yet an 
external margin survives on PSI inv. 2101, fr. A (1.5-2 cm). In any case, according to these 
calculations the original width of the page must have exceeded 13.6-14.6 cm (i.e. the width 
of two restored columns + the intercolumnium) for both pieces. The complete height of a 
column is only known for PSI inv. 2101 (34-35 lines over c. 16 cm). P.Egerton 2 preserves 
32 lines over 15.3 cm. Contra Aland (KV, 446-448), the measurements are roughly compat- 
ible. Assuming that P.Egerton 2 is of the same format as PSI inv. 2101, the dimensions of the 
original page would measure c. 19-20 (H) x 17.5-18.5 (B) cm. Thus, the codex would be a 
representative of Turner’s Group 5 aberrants (The Typology of the Early Codex [Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1977], 18). 

16 PSI inv. 2101 contains the following biblical references: Gen 1:26 (fr. A, >, col. i, 1. 1; 
fr. A, >, col. ii, Il. 23, 35-fr. A, J, col. i, 1. 1); 1 Cor 12:31 (fr. A, >, col. ii, Il. 26-28); 1 Cor 
13:9-10 (fr. A, >, col. ii, ll. 29-33); 1 John 3:2-3 (fr. A, , col. i, Il. 10-18); Col 1:15 (fr. A, J, 
col. i, ll. 26-27); Eph 2:10 (fr. A, Y, col. i, 1. 34-col. ii, 1. 4); Gen 3:1 (fr. 2, —, Il. 3-5); 
John 3:26 (fr. 2, >, Il. 9-11). 
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work though this need not be so. By the time of Naldini’s publication of 
the Florence fragments the Origenic identity of these papyri had become a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. No other possibilities were seriously entertained. It 
is telling, for example, that Naldini only ever compares the text of PSI inv. 
2101 with biblical texts or the works of Origen.” The contentious issue had 
ceased to be the authorship of the work.’* Instead attention was focused on 
identifying the genre of the work: was it a homily or a commentary? The 
landscape for the interpretation of both pieces was ultimately fashioned by 
engagement with P.Egerton 2. In order to explore this deductive history it 
is to P.Egerton 2 that one should turn. 

The text is badly mutilated. Intractable snatches of vocabulary float in 
great lacunae punctuated here and there by restored biblical citations or 
allusions. These biblical reference points anchor our understanding of the 
text. Indeed, they inspired Bell and Skeat’s assessment of the piece as a 
“Gospel commentary”. Thus, a broken limb was made to speak for the 
whole body. Though it is never explicitly said the prevalence of Johannine 
concepts” in fragment 2— clearly drove the editors to consider (almost 
exclusively) authors with a known interest in the Gospel of John. According 
to them a palaeographical dating to the late second or early third-century 
allowed for insufficient time for Origen’s works to be disseminated prior 
to his departure from Egypt and the idea that his texts could have reached 
Egypt from Caesarea after his falling out with Demetrius was unthinkable.” 
However, third-century witnesses to Origen do exist, such as P.Bon. I 1.7! 


7 Naldini, “Nuovi frammenti origeniani”. See also idem, “Ancora sui nuovi frammenti 
origeniani (PSI inv. 2101)” and Guida, “Un nuovo testo di Origene”. 

8 Leaney is the last to discuss the possibility of an alternate authorship. See “The Author- 
ship of Egerton Papyrus no 3,” 216-217. 

'® In addition to the passages from John mentioned in n. 4 above, the restoration of fr. 2, 
r(—), ll. 81-83 (discussed below) assumes an allusion to John 1:9. 

°° Bell and Skeat, Fragments, 42-43. See for a brief biography of Origen, with critical 
assessment of Eusebius’ narration of the successive condemnations, J.A. McGuckin, The 
Westminster Handbook to Origen (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2004) 1-23. 
See Eus., HE, 6.19.16-19. That Demetrius maintained hostility against Origen after the latter 
left Alexandria is assumed on the basis of Origen’s own words in Comm. John, 6.2.9-10. See 
also the summary of Pamphilus’ account in Photius, Bibliotheca, cod. 118 (Bekker p. 92a, 
1. 34-93a, 1. 15). 

21 Ed. pr.: A. Vogliano, “Frammenti di due omelie di Origene,” Byzantinisch-neugriechische 
Jahrbiicher 15 (1939) 130-136. See also idem, “Papyri bolognesi,” Acme 1 (1948) 217-225 
and “Aggiunte e correzioni,” Acme 1 (1948) 408; O. Montevecchi and G.B. Pighi, “Prima 
ricognizione dei papiri dell’Universita di Bologna,” Aeg 27 (1947) 161, 174; G.B. Pighi, 
“Incerti auctoris commentarius in evangelium secundum Matthaeum (P.Bon. 12),” VigChr 
2 (1948) 109-112; R.M. Grant, “New Fragments of the Homilies of Origen,” VigChr 2 (1948) 
161-162; P.Bon. 1 1 (Montevecchi). VH 688; KV 66; LDAB 3499. P.Bon.I 1 consists of a 
fragment from a papyrus codex, palaeographically dated to the third century, preserving 
remains of the end of Origen’s 35th homily on Luke and the beginning of another homily 
on Matthew. After the publication of P.Egerton 2, P.Oxy. III 406 (originally published by 
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The Tura papyri, from the sixth to seventh centuries, attest to the contin- 
ued copying of Origen’s works even after widespread condemnation of his 
writings. In a telling acknowledgement that those who copied (and perhaps 
used) these codices were well aware of Origen’s contemporary reputation, 
the scribe of the Commentary on Romans left these words in a marginal 
note: “I testify that I always marvel at you as being eminent, but never do 
I read you as orthodox.”” 

Without question the successive condemnations of Origen had a signifi- 
cant and tangible impact on the later survival of his works.” But the picture 
which Bell and Skeat adopt of the impossibility of the circulation of his 
writings subsequent to his falling out with Demetrius cannot be accepted. 
The independent history provided by the papyrological record forces us to 
rethink the grand narratives of the literary tradition. Low levels of literacy 
and the decentralised nature of book production and distribution would 
have limited enforcement of the condemnation of books to the symbolic 
at best.“ A ban on an author in the ancient world cannot be assumed to 
translate into an absence of papyrus manuscripts. 

Those in favour of assigning P.Egerton 2 to Origen are not innocent of 
subordinating papyrology to the dictates of the literary source record. With 
sophisticated argumentation, Henry Chadwick established that it was “as 
good as certain” that this gospel commentary was a piece of Origen.” His 


Grenfell and Hunt in 1903) was assigned to Origen by G. Ausenda, “Contributo allo stu- 
dio dell’omiletica cristiana nei papiri greci dell’ Egitto,” Aeg 20 (1940) 43-47. P.Oxy. III 406 
preserves a fragment from a papyrus codex leaf containing a citation of the NT version of 
Isa 6:10. K. McNamee, “Origen in the papyri,” 50-51, does not accept the identification. It 
is to P.Bon.1 1 and P.Oxy. XIII 1601 (and not P.Oxy. II] 406) that R.M. Grant (“More frag- 
ments of Origen?,” 243, n. 1) referred in countering this argument of Bell and Skeat. 

~” Cairo, Egyptian Museum JdE 88747 + 88748, page 8, lower margin: paptbpopat wo 
Get ce DavpdCo, a> &AAdyimov oddénote SE KVAYIWHOKH ¢ dpOSSo€ov. See J. Schérer, Le 
commentaire d’Origéne sur Rom. III.5-V.7 (Cairo: Institut francais d’archéologie orientale, 
1957) 3-5. 

3 Origen’s written works were well known outside Egypt according to Porphyry apud 
Eusebius, HE, 6.19.4. Yet, Eusebius, in listing those works of Origen composed in Alex- 
andria, was already able to speak of losses (6.24.1-3; 6.32.1-3; 6.36.1-4). Difficulties in the 
transmission and preservation of Origen’s works appear to have existed in his own lifetime. 
Origen laments the loss of the first five books of his Commentary on John and doubted 
whether they would come to light (6.2.11-12). See on the later controversies, E.M. Harding, 
“Origenist crises,” in The Westminster Handbook to Origen, 162-167. 

4 See, among others, on literacy and book distribution: K. Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of 
letters: literacy, power, and the transmitters of early Christian literature (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2000); H. Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church (New Haven/ 
London: Yale University Press, 1995); W.V. Harris, Ancient Literacy (Cambridge Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1989). 

> Chadwick built upon the arguments founded by Grant in favour of assigning the work 
to Origen. Grant had based his argument on three points (“More Fragments of Origen?,” 
244): 1) “the exegetical method employed”, 2) “the preference for Johannine language and 
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argument draws parallels between Origen’s surviving discourses and the 
imagined theological viewpoint of the author of P.Egerton 2.”° At the con- 
clusion of his article he appeals to palaeographers to rethink their dating, 
and adds the quip “[b]ut naturally I have no right to an opinion.””’ Bell 
and Skeat’s dating was reluctantly affirmed by McNamee in 1973.%* She 
suggested, however, that an elderly scribe had produced the copy around 


the quotation of 2 Tim. 2:19” and 3) “the theological questions involved and the phras- 
ing of their solutions.” In the first case, Grant refers only to the “collection of texts (lines 
4-12, 69-88) in order to lead to an allegorical or almost allegorical conclusion.” This 
is hardly unique to Origen. The presence of a number of citations from John in fr. 2, >, 
col. i John 1:14, 1:29, 6:55, 1:9, 2:6) does not constitute a “preference for Johannine lan- 
guage.” However, 2 Tim 2:19 is cited frequently by Origen (cf. Fragmenta in Evangelium 
Johannis fr. 71, 19f.; Jer.Hom. 1.8, 21f; 1.10, 24 f.; Selecta in Ezechielem PG 13.789, 30f.; 
Comm. John Bk. 19.4.25, 1f. and Bk. 32.14.154, 2f.; Comm. Rom. I, 7.7, 7.8; Numb.Hom. 
10.2; Gen.Hom. 5.6; Ex.Hom. 2.2 etc.) and he is the earliest preserved author to cite the text. 
It is difficult to deduce with certainty the nature of the theological questions and solutions 
present in the text. In one instance only the matter is clear. The connection made between 
the Adyog and the incarnate son (the embedding of Phil 2:6 within citation of John 1:14 in 
fr. 2, , col. i, ll. 84-87) is found in a number of later patristic works (e.g. Gregory of Nyssa, 
De tridui inter mortem et resurrectionem domini nostri Jesu Christi spatio, vol. 9, p. 304, 
15f., Contra Eunomium 3.3.20-21, 3.4.19, 1f., 3.4.52, 10f.; Eusebius, Comm.Is. Bk. 2.42, 22 f.; 
De ecclesiastica theologia 1.20. 58-65; Athanasius, Orationes tres contra Arianos, PG 26.100, 
7f., 176, 35f., 260, 36f., Qui dixerit verbum in filium, PG 26.656, 26f. etc.). The resonance 
with Origen as suggested by Grant depends on presupposing the theological motivation for 
various citations or allusions within the papyrus. The three bases for identification found 
approval with Leaney (“The Authorship of Egerton Papyrus no. 3,” 217). 

° Chadwick evokes the same criteria (“the style, argumentation, and grouping of the 
biblical references”, “The Authorship of Egerton Papyrus No. 3,” 150) as Grant in support 
of identification with Origen. Specific instances to be discussed below. 

2” Chadwick, “The Authorship of Egerton Papyrus No. 3,” 151: “the form and content are 
so thoroughly in the manner of Origen that the theologians must ask the palaeographers to 
think again about the conclusion that, since the codex is in an early third century hand, his 
name cannot seriously be considered. [...] None of the evidence they (sc. Bell and Skeat) 
give appears to tell decisively against the possibility or even the probability of a date between 
225 and 235.” According to Chadwick’s pleadings the date of the copy must have been vir- 
tually contemporaneous with the date of composition. Support for this hypothesis may be 
found with P.Oxy. III 412, a papyrus roll which preserves on the recto the conclusion to the 
eighteenth book of Julius Africanus’ Kestoi. It was reused on the verso for the will of Hermo- 
genes (dated AD 276). The date of the literary composition is assumed to be c. 230 (see J.-R. 
Vieillefond, Les “Cestes” de Julius Africanus: Etude sur l'ensemble des fragments avec édition, 
traduction et commentaires [Paris: Didier, 1970] 17-18, 278). Either one must assume that 
the Kestoi were rapidly disseminated throughout Egypt soon after their composition or that 
the copy quickly lost its value soon after it had been produced. That such a substantial copy 
of Africanus could become scrap material is surprising, especially as there does not seem 
to have been a superabundance of available manuscripts (as one might suppose for a copy 
of Homer, for example). A fifty year period between a good quality literary copy and the 
documentary reuse of the same papyrus is a reasonable estimate, but we can be no more 
certain than that. See E.G. Turner, “Recto and Verso,” JEA 40 (1954) 102-106 and “Writing 
material for businessmen,” BASP 15 (1978) 163-169. 

28 McNamee, “Origen in the papyri,” 49-50. She compares the hand with that of P.Oxy. X 
1231 = XVIII 2166 (Sappho: II), PSI XI 1209 [= P.Oxy. XVIII 2161] (Aeschylus: II), P.Oxy. XX 
2256 (Aeschylus: II/IH), and P.Oxy. XVII 2078 (Critias or Euripides: II) = E.G. Turner, 
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the mid-third century, retaining the handwriting style he had learnt in his 
youth. Such was the strength of feeling in favour of Origen that Naldini was 
able to propose a late third century date for both pieces. In a spectacular 
example of the subjective nature of palaeographical dating, he supported his 
assessment with exactly the same papyri used by Bell and Skeat for theirs.” 

The responses of Bell and Skeat on the one hand and subsequent scholars 
on the other to the challenge represented by the date of the papyrus manu- 
script, illustrate the manner in which the literary tradition casts its shadow 
over the papyrological evidence. But the interplay between the known and 
the unknown becomes much more apparent and consequential at the textual 
level. The urge to civilize the text, to divide its words, punctuate, accentuate 
and finally restore its text is both inescapable and necessary. The lacunae 
shriek out a siren’s call so that in the end the printed text is not merely the 
subject of interpretation, it embodies it.*° This is the often forgotten truth 
of the ventriloquism of editors, speaking through their texts. In the case of 
unidentified literary papyri, the process of restoration can often become not 
so much a consequence of the determination of genre or authorship, but 
an exploration of these questions. Literary texts by their very nature are ill 
disposed to standardised formulae, and rebellious in the face of cliché. For 
the purposes of restoration, it is the possibility of intertextual play which 
can guide our hand. Thus, we know P.Egerton 2 best through its citations, 
echoes and adaptations. In the restoration of these intertextual elements we 
anticipate first an orthodox reading, and only entertain a deviation from the 
received tradition when so compelled by the papyrus itself.’ At this inti- 
mate textual level the parallel assimilates the text to the tradition and, as in 


Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World (BICSSup 46; ed. P.J. Parsons; London: University 
of London, Institute of Classical Studies, 19877) no. 17, 24, 25 and 33. 

° Naldini, “Nuovi frammenti origeniani (PSI inv. 2101),” 1, n. 1, offers only two palaeo- 
graphical comparanda (P.Oxy. IV 655 and P.Beatty 1)—both of which were used by Bell 
and Skeat. 

*° RS. Bagnall, “Restoring the text of documents,” Text: Transactions of the Society for 
Textual Scholarship 4 (1988) 109-119, esp. 113: “the restoration makes the text more or 
less continuous and comprehensible for the nonspecialist, and at the same time illustrates 
a particular interpretation. [...] the reader from a related discipline, or the nonscholar, will 
find an unrestored text simply unreadable. No amount of line notes will help.” 

31 So in the case of &praypdc at fr. 2, >, col. i, Il. 85-86, where the nominative has errone- 
ously been written for the accusative of Phil 2:6. The form Gpraypdc is unusual. It appears to 
be almost exclusive to Phil 2:6 (the bulk of attestations occurring in later citations or discus- 
sions of this passage): the exceptions point to a regionally specific variant form (Plut., De 
liberalis educandis 12a1; Phrynichus, Praeparatio sophistica, p. 65, 2; Vettius Valens, Anth. 
libri 2.38, 236-237). The usual form was Gpxcypua, itself also rare yet not as restricted as 
aprayydg. The presence of the nominative form cannot be explained by a misreading or 
mishearing. It seems likely that the scribe produced the nominative in_accordance with the 
preceding sequence of nominatives (Il. 84-85: 6 Adyol¢ 5g év] popef| OBvdré&pyol[v) without 
necessarily being conscious of the grammatical flow of the whole passage. 
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the documentary sphere, can provide us with no detail we did not already 
know.” Yet, the parallel does more than garnish the lacunae in a literary 
text. It illuminates the literary heritage and aspiration of the author and 
offers insight into the genre of composition.* The significance of the paral- 
lel in this context asks that the editor be both exhaustive and cautious in 
the determination of the possibilities provoked by the surviving text. Once 
ascertained, the parallel resists easy application to the text: is it to be sewn 
into the text or used to inspire an emendation? Both editorial practices 
mirror known ancient compositional practices. Is this sufficient to justify 
either practice and can one decide between them? A few key examples from 
P.Egerton 2 will serve to demonstrate the problem. 

An allusion to the opening of the Gospel of John™ was assumed to stand 
in fr. 2, 3: 


‘ 


78 nooxlo TO G-| 
AnOwolv pac. 1 né&v] tlw] 

80 apxt eot[w mpdg tO]v Ov, 
Oc. 


Bell and Skeat took a&pyn as the nominative subject of the phrase rather 
than attempt to restore a verbatim citation of the biblical passage. The 
undeniable present tense of eiui, in place of the expected jv, seemed to 
the editors a modification at odds with the ancient exegetical preoccupa- 
tion with the imperfect.** In support of this they referred to a passage from 
Origen’s Commentary on John.*’ Yet, among the patristic authors Gregory 


» So Bagnall, “Restoring the text of documents,” 112. 

> Occasionally documentary texts are open to the same intertextual framing. See the case 
of the Dioscorus dossier, J.-L. Fournet, Hellénisme dans l’ Egypte du VF siecle: La bibliothéque 
et oeuvre de Dioscore d’Aphrodité (Cairo: Institut francais d’archéologie orientale, MIFAO 
115/2, 1999), esp. vol. II, 684-690. See the possible example of the use of the Homeric term 
ueyi8vuocg in the address of P.Cair.Masp. III 67289v (Private account, Aphrodito:VJ), Il. 
1-4: deq[xdtH Lov tH] Copat(G&tw) Kai PrAoyp(totw) LeyaO(b)ulw’] tpootd(ty) EdtvyLavo 
[olyoA(aotix@), [PA(abi0¢)] Koopés votc&p[(1oc)] Awpo8éov [otp]latnA(c&tov) €o(). The 
appearance of this term in Greek literature is exclusively found in poetic and especially hexa- 
metric attestations (it is attested 62 times in the Iliad and 14 times in the Odyssey). The same 
proclivity towards metrical usage is evident in the inscriptional attestation of wey&Ovp0<, e.g. 
IG IX,1 649 (Kephallenia: VI BC), 1. 2; I.Stratonikeia 1.206 (Caria: Roman Period), ll. 5-6 
AE (1916) 65-67 (Epeiros: VI AD), |. 4. 

4 John 1:1 év &pxi Av 6 Adyos, Kai 6 Adyog Fv Mpdc Tov Bedv, Kai Beds Fv 6 Adyos. 

% This text is that proposed by Bell and Skeat (1935) 51 in the notes to ll. 79-80. The 
reading printed in the main body of the text is as follows: 16 &-]|AnOwwolv ods. ...].[..]. | &pxh 
got[tv mpdc tO]v By, | Oc. 

© Bell and Skeat, Fragments, 50-51. See for detailed consideration of the implication of 
jv in John 1:1, Basil of Caesarea, In Mamantem martyrem, PG 31.597, 23f. and Gregory of 
Nyssa, Adversus Arium et Sabellium de patre et filio, vol. 3.1, p. 81, 4f. among others. 

2 Origen, Comm. John Bk. 1.19.115-116: eyo dé é eptotmeL el Ka TKS ODOIAS. Ob YaAENOV 
ev odv TaxdtEpov einelv Kpyiv TOV dvtwv eivat Tov vidv Tod BE0d, Aéyovta: 
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of Nyssa does not shy away from the using the present tense in his adapta- 
tion of the opening of John.** The broader theological concern about the 
nature of Christ in this passage from Gregory accords well with the themes 
evoked by the citations from John found in fragment 2, >. An alternative 
reconstruction of lines 79 to 81 may be proposed on the basis of parallels 
drawn from Gregory: 


78 ... TOV G-| 
AnOwolv Adyov, d]¢ [é]lv_ 

80 apxfi eot[w mpdc to]v Ov, 
Oc. 


The only way to decide between the two restorations is to consider the 
likelihood and nature of variation in the patristic citation of John 1:1. The 
adaptation proposed by Bell and Skeat cannot be parallelled in patristic 
writings up to the fourth century. It would seem that the patristic authors 
regarded the phrase év c&pxfj as more fundamental to the citation of the 
passage than the tense of the verb. 
In the following lines, Bell and Skeat have restored the phrase “This is the 

true light, sun shining beyond our sun”: 
81 TOTO EOTIV TO E—] Os 

tO HANA Vvdv, Atos Dx]Ep TO 

Wuolv] HulOv o]@rico. 


The phrase “sun beyond the sun”, used for Jesus as son of God, makes for 
a pretty pun in English. However, the notion of a jAtog brep tov TALov is 
otherwise unparallelled in Greek literature. Given the recurrence of allu- 
sions to the Gospel of John and the explicit mention at least once in the 
preceding lines of the “true light”, an extended citation of John 1:9 (fv 
TO MHS TO GANOWov, 6 gwtiCer navta G&vOpwnov) might be expected. Yet, 
the masculine nominative participle in line 83 forces us to look beyond 
tO @@s for a subject. The John passage was popular and frequently cited 
in the patristic period.” Eusebius united it with the influential words of 


8 Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium, 3.1.14: abtoc 88 év apy ott Kat mpdg tov Dedv 
got, Ved Ov Kai Adyos Kai Cot Kai PHS Ka YapAKTHP Kai dnadyacud. 

® For the GAnOwdg Adyosg see Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium, 3.9.37, 12 f. odtw 
apev Kai TOV GANOwWov Adyov Tov év GPF Svta Siayyé~AAovta Tod iStov natpdg Thy BovAty 
Th évepyeta tig cyyeAtasg énovoua.Céuevov &yyedov AéyeoOu. If one wanted to preserve the 
10 GANOwov Eas suggested by Bell and Skeat and perhaps supported by the probable 16 @d< 
70 GAnNOwov of Il. 81-82, adtdg 5é Ev Aipyf Eotw mpd tov Bv, Oc may be preferable. 

“9 See e.g. Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, Bk. 1.1.19, 24f.; Tertullian, Adversus Praxean 12.5; 
de resurrectione mortuorum 59.6; Origen, Contra Celsum 5.11, 11f; 6.5, 6f; 6.59, 13f; Comm. 
John 1.25.159, 7f.; 20.33.288, 5f£.; Fragmenta in Evangelium Johannis, fr. 6, 16-24; Jer.Hom. 
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Malachi 4:2*' (Ecl.proph. p. 134, 5f.: jAvog Sucatoobvyg TO PAs EoTIV TO 
GANIwov 16 gawtiGov navta &VvOpmrov gpyduevov cic TOV KdouOV:).” Euse- 
bius’ insertion of this “sun of righteousness” into John 1:9 offers one pos- 
sible means of reconstructing the sentiment of the papyrus text.” 

Bell and Skeat made reference only to Sirach 42:16 (WjAtog wtiCov Kate 
nav énéBprewev, Kai th¢ S0Eng Kvptov TATpes TO Epyov avtod). Yet, this 
passage does not contain a contrast between divine and earthly powers, 
as implied by the phrase jAtoc bxep tov HAtov. The Lord is likened to 
the sun in the New Testament. However, the central idea presented by 
the London papyrus is the subordination of the sun to the illuminating 
power of Christ, which may be compared with Revelation 22:5 (kat ov« 
EXOVOLW YPEtaAv PWTOS ADYVOD Ka PHS NAtov, Sti KOpLOS 6 DEdo Qawticel én’ 
avtovc).° By restoring kbptog 6 Qedg in line 82 with the sacred names con- 
tracted as elsewhere we may avoid the difficulty of a “sun beyond the sun”: 


81 todt[6 éottv TO O]@¢ 
tO KANO vv, KE 6 Ac DnJép 10 
HAvolv] HuL@v glottCo. 


Chadwick compared the contrast between the sensible and heavenly sun with 
passages taken from Origen’s Contra Celsum.* Though Origen cites many 


9.1, 4£.; 14.10, 3; Philocalia, 15.7, 5f.; Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium haeresium 5.9.20, 2f.; 
7.22.4, 2f.; Cyprian, Ad Quirinum 1.7; Lactantius, Div. Instit. 4.26.14; Gregory of Nyssa, 
Refutatio confessionis Eunomii, 115, 15 f.; Eusebius, Eclog.proph. p. 100, 10f. p. 134, 5f.; 
p. 139, 14f; Comm. Ps. PG 23.501, 1f; PG 23.1272, 31f; Epiphanius, Ancoratus, 67.7, 2f. 
Panarion, vol. 1, p. 428, 18; vol. 2, p. 265, 12f.; vol. 2, p. 397, 19f. vol. 3, p. 104, 17f. vol. 3, 
p. 319, 4f; Gregory of Nazianzus, de spiritu sancto 3, 9f. and others. 

4) Malachi 4:2, kai &vatedet DUTV totic PoPovLEVOIs TO GvOUE LOD HALOg SiKaLoobvNg Kat 
tacts év tats ntépvEw adtod. See also the 4th Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs (4.24.1). 

® See later also Gregory of Nyssa, In inscriptiones Psalmorum vol. 5, p. 84, 8f.: énedy) ody 6 
aioOntd¢ HAros PwtiCer thy Hugpav exeivyv, GAAG 10 GANOwov Eds, 6 THs StKALoGbvNGS HAtos, 
Og KVATOAN NO Tig TPOONTEtas KatovoUcCeTaL S1& Td UNdSéxoTE SLOTS ovyKaAdrTtecBat. 
The reference to the man named dvatoAn is drawn from Zech 6:12 (idob c&vfp, &vatoAn 
SvOLa HDTO). 

*® On the sun of righteousness, see also: Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus 11.1143, 
3f. Origen, Contra Celsum 6.79, 4f.3 7.22, 9f 7.31, 15f£; Fragmenta in Evangelium Johannis, 
fr. 34, 14 £; Comm.Matt. Bk. 16.3, 128f.; Scholia in Apocalypsem, Schol. 18, 14f.; Selecta in 
Psalmos, PG 12.1241, 45f; Eusebius, Praep.Evang. 7.15.5-6; Dem.evang. 4.10.16, 1f.; 5.29.1, 
5f. etc. 

4 Matt 17:2 kai weteuopedOn gunpoo8ev adtév, Kai ~Aawyev 10 mpdcM@nov adtod ws 6 
HAtog, tH Sé twctia abt EyEveto AevKK wg TO Oc. The same simile is used of angelic figures 
in Rev 1:16 and 10:2. See also in the patristic literature: Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus 
9.84.2; Eusebius, Comm.Psalm. PG 23.1016, 42f. and 50 f. 

4 See also Is 60:19-20, Sirach 23:19, Rev 21:23 and Acts 26:13. 

“6 Chadwick, “The Authorship of Egerton Papyrus No. 3,” 148-150. See Origen, Contra 
Celsum 5.10: ob totvev fv edAoyov tobe SidaxVEevtacg WeyaAopvas dbrepavoPaivew névto. 
TO SNLLOvpynLata Kai EAniCew tH &plota TEpi AVTOV Tapa TH De® Eni TH KaAAtoTHO Bio 
Kai KKODOAVTAS TO DUET EoTE TO EHS TOD KdoLOv (Matt 5:14) Kai 6 AapYWEatHO TO EHS DUdV 
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biblical passages in this discussion, the only one also found in P. Egerton 2 is 
John 1:9.” In the passages from the Contra Celsum the contrast between the 
two lights is marked by the adjectives GAn@wov and aioOntdv. This phrase- 
ology recurs in Origen’s discussion of Christ as light in his Commentary on 
John and seems both essential to his broader theology and particular to his 
distinction between the sensible sun and its divine counterpart. One would 
expect this theological contrast to be made explicit through the use of such 
terminology rather than evoked by the use of the prepositional phrase with 
bnép in a work of Origen.* 


A more problematic context for restoration is provided by fragment 1, >, 
col. i: 


nve]dua ro[vnpov] 
vélyponter[u TaL- | 
paropBove] 10 d16BoAo[c] 
TOV WV Eig THV G]yiav nOA[tV] 
Kai gotnoev ad|tov éxi t[0] 
NTEPVYLOV TO]D iepod. ae 
TOAW YEypant]ar TOAAG oo- Matt 27:52 
Mata TOV Ke] KOLUNLEV® 
Gytov hyép8]n Kai eiohA- Matt 27:53 
Bev cic thy Gyliav mA 
Ta] p” nuiv TO- 
TOG exeivoc 
EWS KOOLOD 
nOAC 
ov OmE- 


Matt 4:5 
5 


10 


15 


== —__ SSS SS aa aS SS SS SS a SS Sa ae 


| 
| 
J. 
Ic 


&unpooBev TOV avOparov, Srws T6MOL TH KAA buoy Epya Kai SoFd.ooo1 TOV motépo. dudv 
TOV EV TOIG ovpavois (Matt 5: 16), aoKodvtas éxew Thy Aopmpocv KOL GUCGPOVTOV GOtaY, T] KAI 
averdnoortas QUTIV Ova anodyoopo. (Hebr 1:3) ards atdiov (Wisd 7: 26), Kotomhoyiivon 
tO aicOntov NAtov KOU oehivns Kal Gotpov Hs EXi TOCODTOV, Hote 51% TO aio®ntov pag 
éxetv@v vopicar Eovtods KOTO TOD elvan, éXOVTAG mArKodtov vontov YWOGEMS OHS KAI PHS 
GAnOwov (John 1:9) Kai gH> tod Kdou0v (Matt 5:14) Kai E> tHv &vOpadnwv (John 1:4), 
Ka&Ketvoig TpooKvvijoat: The discussion here is informed by Deut 4:19 (cf. Deut 17:3). See 
also Origen, Contra Celsum 5.11, 7.31 and Comm. John 1.25.158-26.180; Gregory of Nyssa, 
Inscriptiones Psalmorum vol. 5, p. 84, 8f.; Asterius, Comm. Psalm. Hom. 20.4, 4f.; Didymus 
the Blind, Comm. Zecch. 5.71, 1f.; Comm. Eccl. p. 26, 18f. and others. 

” The absence of Matt 5:14 and John 8:12, both key passages in Origen’s discussion of 
this theme (see above and Fragmenta in Evangelium Johannis, fr. 6, 11 f.), is perhaps also 
significant. 

8 The term aioOntov perhaps appeared in PSI inv. 2101 (fr. 1, ¥, 1. 8: ], m¢ aio), 
though no trace of the counterpoint GAn@wdv may be found there. PSI inv. 2101 does not 
contain the key verses used by Origen in his discussion of this theme, but does contain a 
probable citation of John 3:26 (fr. 2, >, Il. 9-11). 

® Text as in ed.pr. 
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In so far as the text of this mutilated column can be established, only two 
citations may be identified with certainty, both taken from Matthew. The 
theme, in so far as it may be discerned, is that of the Holy City. This is 
particularly evident from the apparent truncation of the first citation (cf. 
Matt 4:5: tote napaAapBaver adtov 0 dicBoAos Eig THY HylaV nOAL, Kat 
goTHOEV AVTOV Ext TO NtEPyIOV TOD iepod, Ka A€yer ADT, ei Vids Et TOD 
Qe0d, B&AE ceavtdv KTH). Matthew 4:5 was infrequently cited. When it 
was, the citation always included the taunt of the Devil which was clearly 
considered to be the centerpiece of its theological significance.” No citation 
of the passage can be found which eliminated this element. The passage 
itself was not cited in the surviving works of Origen. However, the second 
citation of Matthew 27:52-53 was both popular and controversial:*' was 
the Holy City the earthly Jerusalem or the heavenly city of God? Were the 
holy resurrected in body to walk among the living once more or did they 
ascend to God’s city? Grant and Leaney were persuaded by passages from 
Origen’s De principiis (4.3.8f.) and Commentary on John (Bk. 10.23,132, 
1f.) that the same theological emphasis on the heavenly nature of the ayia 
MOAI was present in fragment 1, >, col. i.” Accordingly, both proposed 
their own restorations: 


Grant: Leaney: 

N O& ayia na]p’ Nuiv 726- [ovK eicg THY na]p’ Hiv n06- 

Aig éotiv 6 té]m0G Exetvocg [Awv: gott yap 0 td] m0¢ éKetvosg 
15 [Nuiv ano Ktiolews KOoUOv [copatos &no Ktiolems KOoLODv. 


NTOWAGLEVOG], 1) NOAIC 
yop Npétepa e&] od cne- 
Kdexoue8a KV iV X]¥ ov o1 


[ 
[ 
[ 
(i 
[ 
[ 


°° See Eus. Dem. Evang. 9.7.23, 1f. (citation to the end of Matt 4:6); Catenae in Matt p. 25, 
30f.; John of Damascus, Sacra parallela PG 95.1408, 2f. Cf. Asterius, Comm.Ps. Hom. 18.8, 
7f. Didymus the Blind, de trinitate PG 39.633, 10f.; John Chrysostom, In Matt. PG 57.211, 
47f. etc. 

5! See, among others, Origen, Comm. Matt. Bk. 12.43, 34f. (Matt 27:52); Selecta in Psalmos 
PG 12.1125, 53f. (Matt 27:52); Comm. John Bk. 19.16.103, 4f. (Matt 27:50-52); Eusebius, 
Dem.Evang. 4.12.4, 1f. (Matt 27:52); Contra Marcellum 1.2.15-16 (Matt 27:52); Comm. Ps. 
PG 23.1064, 25f. (Matt 27:52); Epiphanius, Ancoratus, 100.2-4 etc. 

* Grant (“More fragments of Origen?,” 245) also made reference to the Contra Celsum 
8.74, 6f., while Leaney (“The Authorship of Egerton Papyrus no. 3,” 214) added the Latin of 
Comm.Ser.Matt., p. 139. The significance of the latter for the interpretation of P.Egerton 2 
was rightly questioned by Chadwick (“The Authorship of Egerton Papyrus No. 3,” 146). 

°° Grant’s restorations were loosely based on Matt 25:34 and Phil 3:20, while Leaney pre- 
ferred reference to Rom 1:20, as originally suggested by Bell and Skeat (Fragments, 49). The 
problems created by Grant’s restoration are treated amply by Leaney (“The Authorship of 
Egerton Papyrus no. 3,” 213). 
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These do not adhere closely to the phraseology of biblical or patristic paral- 
lels, but are prose compositions inspired by biblical passages and Origen’s 
theology.‘ Grant had suggested that the accumulation of passages con- 
cerning the ayia ndAtg on the papyrus was comparable to Origen’s work- 
ing method in the Commentary on John (Bk 10.23.131, 1f.).* Yet, neither 
Matt 4:5 nor 27:52-53 is found among the passages cited by Origen in his 
discussion of Jerusalem as ayia noAtg in de principiis (4.3.8f.).°° The con- 
nection between Origen and his conception of the heavenly Jerusalem on 
the one hand and the passages from Matthew on the other could not be 
made solely by reference to Origen’s surviving works. Chadwick attempted 
to identify in Jerome’s Commentary on Matthew (PL 26.213b) an Origenic 
attitude to the ayia ndAtc of 4:5 and 27:53.°” Yet, Jerome’s position on 
whether this wyta 20A1c¢ was heavenly or earthly vacillates from work to 
work.*§ In any case, Chadwick believed that it was unlikely that the sole 
theological concern here could have been the identity of the Holy City. He 
thought that the citation of Matthew 4:5, where the Devil enters the Holy 
City, raised a deeper theological problem concerning the nature of admis- 
sion to the heavenly Jerusalem which would have interested Origen. In sup- 
plying these Origenic parallels are we identifying or importing Origenic 
theology in the text? Are the textual traces sufficient to justify such acts of 
restoration and, if so, what status ought these restorations assume, when all 
we can be sure about is the appearance of two citations from Matthew? 
Thus, might we also have reason to rethink the restoration provided by 
Bell and Skeat for the preceding line three? The first edition read there 
mve|bua to[vnpov] without justification. A reference to an evil spirit prior 


* The same is true of Leaney’s suggested restoration for fragment 2, >, ll. 72-73 (“The 
Authorship of Egerton Papyrus no. 3,” 214). Where Bell and Skeat (Fragments, 47) read 
only 8f-]|Aov dt[t,,, ]vol ]| tye OvO[ ]| é&epyoulev,,, Leaney proposed 6f-]|Aov bt[1 6 &u)vd[s 
GANOAs]| Wvo OvO[f xpd Hudv nape& tod 7E]| EEepyoul[evoc on the basis of John 16:27. 

5° Here Origen cites in quick succession John 2:13, Matt 5:35, Ps 124:2, Ps 121:3-4. This 
characteristic is a central feature of Grant’s argument in favour of assigning P.Egerton 2 to 
Origen (“More fragments of Origen?,” 244). 

°° There Origen cites Gal 4:26 and Hebr 12:22. The two references from Matthew are not 
the only references to Jerusalem as ayia ndAtc in the Septuagint and New Testament. See 
also Ezra ii 21:1; Tobit 13:9; Obad 7:28; Joel 3:17; Is 52:1, 66:20; Dan 3:28; Rev 21:2, 21:10, 
22:19. The principal of selection had thus two elements: references to the &yta moAtg which 
were to be found within Matthew (or, at least, the New Testament writings, excluding Rev- 
elation). 

5” Chadwick, “The Authorship of Egerton Papyrus No. 3,” 146: “it is well known that 
Jerome’s commentaries are deeply indebted to him (sc. Origen)”. 

°° In addition to the open question posed in Jerome’s Comm. Matt., cf. Ep. 46.7 and 
120.8, the former of which argues for an earthly Jerusalem. This epistle was overlooked by 
Chadwick. On the shifting positions of Jerome, see B. Bitton-Ashkeloney, Encountering the 
Sacred: the Debate on Christian Pilgrimage (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2005) 
79-80. 

°° Chadwick, “The Authorship of Egerton Papyrus No. 3,” 147-148. 
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to mention of the Devil does not seem out of place and may be supported 
with parallels drawn from the Septuagint. Yet, the presentation of this 
restoration in the body of the text may have obscured another possibility. 
Given two citations which both mention the ayia mOAtg and the probable 
reference to m0Atc again in line sixteen of the same column, it may be pref- 
erable to read ‘IepoodA}vpa n6[Atc." In this case ought the contextual affini- 
ties play a greater role in restoration than numerically superior parallels? Or 
do competing restorations authorise only silence in the body of the text? 

Before we resolve to err too much on the side of caution, a final example 
pulls in the opposite direction. No scholar has been sufficiently bold to 
attempt to restore more than a citation of 2 Timothy in the second column 
of fragment 2, V:° 


125: | ]...ybd§t, 
[ Jol.], ono |, 
[ ] 0 Zaya- 
[pic ] adtod 
Kat [ ]v nap’ adv- 
130 tod [.. HotAoc] dé év 
th [B mpdc Ty68e]oy Aéyelt]- 
yv[@ KG tods dv] ta[c] ad- 


Tod af Juepo[, ] 


Yet, the appearance of a probable reference to Zechariah in line twenty- 
seven has elicited a pair of suggestions. Bell and Skeat refrained from specu- 
lation. But Grant was drawn in by the appearance of the word v0& and 
proposed an allusion to Zechariah 14:7 (ota wiav Nuépav, Kat 7 Nuepa 
EKELVT] YVOOTH TO KVPL, KAL ODK NEPA KAL OD VE, KAL MPO EONEPAV EOTAL 
as). Leaney made use of Origen’s citation of this passage in a catena 
found in the Commentary on Luke ascribed to Peter of Laodicea, where 
darkness is interpreted as a lack of the light of the father, of Christ and 
of the Holy Spirit, in order to sustain Grant’s hypothesis.“* Chadwick was 


® E.g. Judges 9:23, 1 Kings 16:14, Job 8:2 etc. In the New Testament, see (in the singular 
only) Acts 19:15 and 16. The Devil is described as a nveduc movnpov in the Testamentum 
Salomonis, Narratio de propheta et sapientissimo rege Salomone, p. 107, 1. 

% Cf. Tobit 13:10. This variant spelling is found in the New Testament also, cf. John 11:55, 
Matt 5:35 etc. It is also found outside the biblical sphere: e.g. Josephus, JA 8.198, 5; Origen, 
Comm. John Bk. 13.13.83, 5; Eusebius, Praep. evang. 9.34.12, 1 etc. 

® The reference to the 8]é[A]acoay [tfc]|[TaAA]aials was taken by Grant (“More frag- 
ments of Origen?,” 245) to be an allusion to Matt 4:18 (see also 15:29, Mark 1:6, 7:31 and 
John 6:1). If the restoration of Bell and Skeat is secure, Grant’s hypothesis seems reasonable. 
Too little has survived of the crucial TaAAaiac, however, to be certain. 

® Grant, “More fragments of Origen?,” 245. 

 Leaney, “Ihe Authorship of Egerton Papyrus no. 3,” 215-216. Fr. 82 (= Or. XI, p. 273) = 
Schol. Matt., PG 17.308, 40f. (with cit. of Zech.) einv 5& ‘16 oKdtog 16 EoKxoticBa1 tod<s 
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sceptical and instead suggested that the reference was to Zechariah 6:12 
(Kal épetg mpdc HdDTOV THE A€yel KDPLOG TAVTOKPETWP 150d GvNP, KVATOAT 
dvona adt@, Kai dnoxdtoOev adtod avateret, Kai oiKoSouNoet TOV CiKOV 
Kvptov), which Origen frequently quoted when discussing Christ as the sun 
of righteousness.® None of these suggestions accords well with the surviv- 
ing traces of the text. Moreover, one would expect the citation to come after 
rather than before the mention of Zechariah. Another possibility may be 
found with Zechariah 9:17 (611 ef 11 GyaBdv, adtod, Kai ef tT. KAAOV TAP’ 
adtod, Gitog veavioKotc Kai oivoc evMdidCov eic napB8Evovc). A truncated 
version is found in the first book of De Trinitate, previously ascribed to 
Didymus the Blind. The citation appears after a long discussion of Christ as 
the light in which comparison with the sun is prominent.® The Zechariah 
passage stands alongside others which illustrate Christ’s role as the light of 
salvation. The form and context of this citation of Zechariah suits that of 
P.Egerton 2 and thus provides another possible restoration: 


[ ] 0 Zayoa- 

[piac: ef t1 &ya8dv,] adtod, 

Kai [et ti KaAO]Y Tap’ ad- 
130 tod [8otat. 


The act of editing unidentified theological papyri is often like speaking in 
tongues. The text is not simply a lone cry in the wilderness, but a con- 
versation held between the muffled voice of the papyrus and a symphony 
of other ancient authors all clamouring for prime position. We cannot 


BaAAovtAS yETpAs TH POT. Wo YAP ATyLTTLOIS OKOTOG, KAI TOTS VIOIg IopanA PH OUTS KAI 
vov ti pév éxkAnota gas = fr. 555 (= GCS XII). Zech 14:7 is also found cited in e.g. Eusebius, 
Dem. evang. 14.3, 2f. 6.18.3, 1f.; Epiphanius, Testimonia ex divinis et sacris scripturis 60.1. 

6 Zech 6:12 was more frequently cited than Zech 14:7. See in connection with the 1jAtog 
dtxatoobvys, Origen, Comm. Matt. 16.3, 123f£; Comm. John Bk. 32.24.316, 1f; Eusebius, 
Dem. Evang. 7.3.38-39; 9.1.15-16; Didymus the Blind, Comm. Zech. 1.253, 1f; 2.33, 1f; 
2.35, 3f; Theodoret, Quaestiones in Octateuchum p. 191, 20f.; p. 216, 7f£.; Cyril of Alexandria, 
Comm. John vol. 2, p. 27, 30f. etc. 

6° [Didymus the Blind], de trinitate 1.28.1ff.: nepi tod tov vidv nav KyaBdv dvatéAAEWw 
Kal eivan ‘HAtov Sikatoobvys Kai taow’ Kat Onoavpov cogtas Kai yvmoews’ Kal “MGc’, Kai 
TodS MoTevovtas Kat ‘Lh oKavdaArCouevove cic adtdv’ ‘viodg wtdg yiveoBar’. (1) ot yotv 
TEpl AVTOD DuvyKdtes Stapdpac Hutv thy Vedtynta adtOD Kai TO TEAEMS ADTOV TPOEOTEVAL TAV 
oikeiwv épywv émderkvovtes S1iScoKovow, 6tt adtdc got RaVtOs &yaB0D TapEKTiKds KAI OOS 
ayaBoedés Kai cyaBonodv Kai HAtog vontds, TO KM’ EXDTOD GANKTMO Pati E&nOAGpRPdVaV 
TO OULATA TOV GnAGVAV KAI SEKTLKO@V YOYOV Ka Elow Tig vontiis Kyov TEpiwnfic Ka TOLM@V 
Opav, & UN mpdtepov Sv ApLaptias dpav Ka8’ ade éxegd«el, 7] Kai GAoV TOV KptLOV &vOpamov 
QotoELdH NOLv, dg 6 HArog HAroerdf Te CHuatA te ev oic Rapayivetan: ti $2 Sti Kai Laot1g 
Kai “Onoavpds sogias Kai yvaoews &dancvntog Kai navtapKis toyxéveL (2) Kai ot mepi 
adtov cidikpivOs Siaketevol > Kai mEpi TOV ratéEpa HDTOD Diol PwTd¢ Yivovtal KAO vioi 
100 Beod natpdc, do Hvika Siaknpdttovow Madrayias wév: ‘dwvoateAet dutv totic PoBovugvoic 
TO SVOUG HOV Atos SikaLocbvys, KAI toaolg év Tag mtépvEW adtOdD’... (6) Zayapias 5é 
Tpoegntevoev: et t1 KyaBdv, adtODd, Kai ef TL KAAGV, TAP’ HDTOD ~oTOL. 
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avoid the need for parallels, for without justification our act of restoration 
becomes an exercise in Greek prose composition. Yet, by seeking out Ori- 
gen, we make him materialise in the text. Without having a preserved title, 
an explicit statement of authorship, or correlation with an extensive literary 
fragment, there can be no certainty. In this search for the known we have 
lost countless possibilities. 

Unidentified literary texts of theological content outnumber identi- 
fied theological papyri in the period before Constantine’s victory.” It is 
undoubtedly the case that the papyri offer us the chance to see a lost his- 
tory of emergent Christian literature. But how do we let this material speak? 
We should begin by concentrating not so much on what is missing from 
the picture, but on what survives. Rather than trying to make the text con- 
form to what we already know, it may be better to let the papyri direct our 
investigation. 

In the case of the London and Florence fragments, two possible avenues 
for such research emerge. First, only a small group of two-column codices 
have survived from the second to the fourth centuries.* A brief survey of 


*” Unidentified texts of purported theological content (=32): P.Ash.inv. 2 (II); P.land. V 
70 (III); P.Lit.Palau Rib. 20 (II); P.Col. XI 295 (III/IV); P.Yale II 88 (III/IV); PSI XI 1200 
bis (II); P.Mich. XVIII 764 (II/III); P.Gen. III 125 (I/II); P.Mich. XVII 763 (II/II1); P.Lit. 
Lond. 228 (Ill); P.Oxy. XVII 2070 (III); P.Ryl. III 469 (III); P.Eirene I 2 (III/IV); P.Med.inv. 
71.84 (III/IV); P.Strasb.inv. 1017 (III/IV); BKT IX 22 (II/IIl); P.Egerton 2 (II1); PSI inv. 2101 
(III); P.Ant. III 112 (III); P.Giss. Univ. Il 17 (III); P-Hamb. II 141 (111); P.Merton II 51 (IID); 
P.Oxy. III 406 (III); P.Oxy. II 210 (IH); Washington Freer MS 5 (II’); P.Laur.inv. I11/298b 
(III2); P.Oxy. XVII 2072 (III); Schoyen MS 193 (III/IV); P.Med.inv. 277 (III/IV); P.Oxy.1 5 
(III/IV); P.Coll. Youtie 1 5 (IV'); P. Vindob.G 29345 (IV'). Identified texts of theological con- 
tent (excluding apocrypha and prayers) (=24): P.Oxy. III 405 (Irenaeus, I/II); P.Oxy. LXIX 
4706 (Hermas, II/IH); P.Oxy. LXIX 4705 (Hermas, II'); P.Oxy. III 412 (Julius Africanus, 
IIE‘); P. Mich. II.2 130 (Hermas, III); BKT VI.2 1 (Hermas, III/IV); P.Jena (Irenaeus, III/IV); 
P.Iand. 14 (Hermas, II); P.Oxy. L 3528 (II/IH); P.Oxy. L 3528 (Hermas, I/II); P.Oxy. L 3527 
(III'); Paris, Bibl. Nat. Suppl. Gr. 1120 (Philo, III); P.Oxy. IX 1173 (Philo, III); P.Mich. II.2 129 
(Hermas, III); P.Oxy. LXIX 4707 (Hermas, III); P.Oxy. XV 1828 (Hermas, III); PSI VII 757 
(Barnabas, III); P.Bon. I 1 (Origen, III); P.Amst. I 25 (Origen, HI/IV); P.Bodmer 13 (Melito, 
III/IV); Schoyen MS 193 (Melito, III/IV); P.Oxy. II] 404 (Hermas, III/IV); P.Schoyen I 22 
(Origen, IV’); P.Lit.Lond. 223 (Aristides, IV’); P.Beatty 12 + P.Mich.inv. 5553 (Melito, IV’). 
The works of Hermas and the letters of Barnabas, it may be argued, represent a significantly 
different register of theological discussion than, for instance, the works of Origen or Philo. 
Exempting these texts from the list, the total comes to 12. 

* Two-column codices on papyrus (according to LDAB, 2008) up to the fourth century: 
P.Baden IV 56 (Exodus, Deuteronomy: II); Geneva, Bibliotheque 187 (Antonius Diogenes’, 
Ta hyper thoulen apista?: 11); BKT IX 185 (Demosthenes, Olynthiaca: II/II]); P.Oxy. LXII 4310 
(Demosthenes, Olynthiaca: I/II); Monterrat, Abadia de Montserrat 11.1 + Oxford Magdalen 
College Gr. 17 + Paris, Bibl. Nat. Suppl. Gr. 1120 (Matthew, Luke: II/II); P.Beatty VI 6 
(Numbers, Deuteronomy: II/HI); P.Berl.inv. 13236 (Thucydides, Hist.: I1/III); Cairo, Egyp- 
tian Museum, P.Medinet Madi 69.43 (Glossary to Iliad: II/III); P.Oxy. LX 4029 (Aeschines, 
In Timarch.: U1); P.Oxy. LXVI 4503 (Anubion, Astrology: III); P.Ryl. III 529 (Heliodorus?, 
On surgery: III); P.Ryl. II 3.536 (Glossary to Iliad: III); Berlin, Staatsbibliothek MS Gr. fol. 
66, I, Il + Warsaw, Institute of Papyrology, P.Berlin G.2a-17b, 46-61 (Genesis: III); P.Ryl. III 
532 (Ptolemaios, Episemon poleon kanon and astromony: II); P.K6ln VII 304 + P.Oxy. LVI 
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their content suggests that the format was used at a high level of educa- 
tion, perhaps even for professional study.® However, commentaries for this 
period are predominantly found either in single-column codices or in rolls, 
a majority of which represent secondary uses of the papyrus.” If one is to 
speak then of professional study, one must see two levels of textual produc- 
tion operating simultaneously for this purpose and perhaps reflecting two 
distinct engagements or social groups. Greater understanding of the two- 
column codex format may tell us more about the context of use and hence 
provide insight into the genre of the text preserved. 

Secondly, our greatest source of information about the nature of the 
text is provided by the citations. Origen, in this case, can provide an excel- 
lent source for comparative material. Leaney had attempted to argue that 
P.Egerton 2 must preserve part of a homily as the phrase w¢ yéypanton (prob- 
ably attested in line 4 and possible at lines 9, 74 and 124) was more char- 
acteristic of homily than of commentary.”! Yet, a survey of the occurrences 
of yéypanta as a means of introducing a citation in two comparable bodies 
of text, Origen’s Homilies on Jeremiah and two books of his commentary 


3885 + P.Oxy. XLIX 3450 + P.Ryl. II 548 + P.Genéve 2 (Thucydides, Hist.: III); Oxford, 
Sackler Library, Pap. rooms, P.Antin. 3 (tachygraphic comm.: III); BKT IX 204 (tachygraphic 
comm.: III); P.Palau Rib.Lit. 28 (rhetorical and mythological works: HI); P.Mil. Vogl. II 124 
(Achilles Tatius, Leucippe and Clitophon: UI/IV); P.Ryl. 11 487 (Lysias, Pro Eratosthenes + 
Pro Eryximacho: I/IV); PSI1 2 = PSII 124 (Matthew, Luke: IH/IV); P.Kéln 7.295 (tachy- 
graphic comm.: HI/IV); London, British Library Pap. 2561 (tachygraphic comm.: IV); Lon- 
don, British Library Pap. 2562 (tachygraphic comm.: IV); P.Oxy. XXXI 2551 = SB VI 9624 
(Egyptian King list and astronomical work: IV); Schoyen MS 193 (Melito + 1 Peter + Jonas + 
2 Macc + work on easter: IV); P.Oxy. LXI 4819 (Homer, Iliad: IV). 

® This position differs slightly from that of Turner, Typology, 35-37, who attributes the 
two-column format to “high-class” codex production. A professional level of study is perhaps 
identifiable in the high number of technical treatises as well as the presence of exemplary 
rhetorical models (Thucydides, Demosthenes, Lysias, etc.) and paraliterary works (glossaries, 
mythological texts, etc.), but these works are certainly not restricted to this format alone. 

” E.g. rolls: P.Oxy. LXIV 4426 (commentary on Aratus, Phaenomena: II/III); P.Ryl. I 24r 
(scholia on the Iliad: I); P.K6ln IX 401r (astronomical comm.: II); P.KéIn IX 400v (reuse of 
the previous text for a commentary on Aratus, Phaenomena: III); P.Oxy. XXI 2306 (com- 
mentary on Alcaeus: II); P.Oxy. XXI 2307 (commentary on Alcaeus: II); P.Oxy. XXXV 2733v 
(reuse of a document for commentary on Alcaeus: II); P.Oxy. XXXV 2734 (commentary 
on Alcaeus: II); P.Amh. II 12v (reuse of an account for Aristarchus’ commentary on Hero- 
dotus: III); P.Oxy. LXV 4445 (commentary on Herodotus: III); P.Lond.Lit. 175 (allegorical 
commentary on the Iliad: III); Milan, Universita Cattolica, P.Med. 210v (reuse of a second 
century document for Homer’s Odyssey with commentary: III); P.Oxy. XLI 2947v (reuse of a 
copy of Triphiodorus for a commentary, perhaps, of Triphiodorus: III/IV); Florence, Istituto 
Papirologico “G. Vitelli”, PSI inv. 516 (grammatical commentary: III) etc. Codices: MPER 
NS 3.20 (commentary on Aristophanes, Clouds: V); MPER NS I 34 (commentary on Aristo- 
phanes, Peace: V); P.Kéln IV 176 (commentary on Ars Grammatica: IV); P.Berl. inv. 13282 
(commentary on the Iliad: HI); PSI X 1173 (commentary on the Odyssey: III); P. Yale 11 106 
(rhetorical treatise and commentary: III), etc. 

7 Leaney, “The Authorship of Egerton Papyrus no. 3,” 217. 
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on Matthew, attest to exactly the same number of occurrences.” In general, 
discussions of the difference between Origen’s homilies and commentaries 
have emphasised only a disparity between the extent of exegesis.”* But what 
may be more useful for dealing with unidentified theological fragments is 
a study of the pattern of citation within different genres. As ought to be 
the case with the furnishing of parallels, a broad chronological scope for 
citation treats the surviving literary corpus as the incomplete symptom of a 
less visible textual tradition. A brief comparison between the tenth book of 
Origen’s Commentary on Matthew and the first five homilies on Jeremiah 
hints at a subtle difference.” Origen anchored his exegesis in the homilies 
with more frequent citation of the key text than in his commentaries. Of 
interest also may be the manner in which particular citations are grouped 
together. The clusters found in the London fragment sometimes coincide 
with clusters found in a number of later Christian authors.” Such repetition 
may cast light on the stabilising effect of an influential treatment or ancient 
compilation of passages on a theological point. This sort of analysis may 
shed light not only on the identity of the text, but on the history of how 
Christians used and accessed their sacred books. We may gain far more 
through ambivalence, through withholding opinion and letting the papyrus 
speak, than by hunting for Origen in every lacuna. 


” Chadwick (“The Authorship of Egerton Papyrus No. 3,” 150-151) had already antici- 
pated these results. 

See, among others, E. Junod, “Wodurch unterscheiden sich die Homilien des Origenes 
von seinen Kommentaren?” in Predigt in der alten Kirche (ed. E. Muhlenberg and J. van 
Oort; Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1994) 50-81 and B. Neuschafer, Origenes als Philologe (Basel: 
Reinhardt, 1978). On commentary in general see H. Balthussen, “From polemic to exegesis: 
the ancient philosophical commentary,” Poetics Today 28 (2007) 247-281. 

™ See e.g. C.D. Osburn, “Methodology in identifying Patristic citations in NT textual 
criticism,” NT 47 (2005) 313-343; A. van den Hoek, “Techniques of quotation in Clement 
of Alexandria: A view of ancient literary working methods,” VigChr 50 (1996) 223-243; 
C.D. Stanley, “Paul and Homer: Greco-Roman citation practice in the first century CE,” NT 
32 (1990) 48-79; G. Madec, “Les embarras de la citation,” FZPhTh 29 (1982) 361-372; N. 
Zeegers- Vander Vorst, “Les citations du Nouveau Testament dans les livres 2 Autolycus de 
Théophile d’Antioche,” Papers presented to the Sixth International Conference on Patristic 
Studies held in Oxford 1971 (Berlin: Akad.-Verlag, 1975) 371-382. 

*® Using the editions of R. Girod, Origéne: Commentaire sur lEvangile selon Matthieu, 
vol. I, Livres x et xi (SC 162; Paris: Cerf, 1970) and P. Nautin, P. Husson, Origéne: Homélies 
sur Jeremie, vol. I, Homélies i-xi (SC 232; Paris: Cerf, 1976). 

76 E.g. the cluster of John 1:14 and John 1:29 (Fr. 2, >, col. i) is found also in Origen, 
Comm. John 10.17.97-99; the two are combined with John 1:1 in Epiphanius, Panarion, 
vol. 2.252, 1f.; the cluster of Phil 2:6 and John 1:9 is found again in Basil, Adversus Euno- 
mium, PG 29.677, 44 f. (there also in proximity to a citation of John 1:1 and Hebr. 1:3, among 
others); [John Chrysostom], de sancta trinitate, PG 48.1089, 65-75 (again with John 1:1); 
Theodoret, de sancta trinitate, PG 75.1153, 10-16 (again with John 1:1 and Hebr 1:3). 


CHAPTER THREE 
PAPYRUS OXYRHYNCHUS X 1224 


Paul Foster 


1. Introduction 


Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 1224 (P.Oxy. X 1224) remains one of the least stud- 
ied of the non-canonical gospel-like texts. The reason for this relative lack 
of interest stems from the highly fragmentary nature of the text. Although 
comprising of two papyrus fragments of significantly different sizes and 
preserving the remains of six columns of text, none of these textual units 
contains a complete pericope. Notwithstanding these severe limitations, 
both the physical features of the fragments and the partial texts preserved 
raise an array of fascinating papyrological, codicological, and textual 
questions. 


2. The Discovery of P.Oxy. X 1224 


As the classification reference testifies, these two scraps of papyrus were 
excavated at the now famous site of Oxyrhynchus. Work commenced at 
the location of the modern Egyptian village of el-Behnesa (ancient Oxy- 
rhynchus), a hundred and sixty kilometres south of Cairo and some fifteen 
kilometres west of the Nile, during the cooler winter season of 1896-97. 
After some random textual finds from Egypt had come to light in the late 
nineteenth century, the Egypt Exploration Fund agreed to devote some 
funds to the more systematic recovery of ancient Greek texts from Egypt. 
Such an uncertain and unpromising venture was entrusted to two junior 
Oxford scholars, Bernhard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, both members 
of The Queen’s College. It was due to their investigations that the site at 
Oxyrhynchus was rediscovered and its thirty foot deep accumulated rub- 
bish heaps excavated.' 

The initial excavation commenced by exploring the Graeco-Roman 
cemetery on the outskirts of the modern village, but this yielded virtually 


' For a full discussion of the historical background to the discovery see P. Parsons, City 
of the Sharp-Nosed Fish: Greek Lives in Roman Egypt (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
2007) esp. 12-13. 
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nothing. Then, fortuitously, on the 11th of January 1897 Grenfell and Hunt 
turned their attention to a low mound of rubbish which contained mixed 
debris. Among the contents was soon unearthed the now famous P.Oxy. I 
1, at the time entitled Logia or “Sayings of Jesus”, which subsequent to 
the discoveries at Nag Hammadi was identified as the Gospel of Thomas. 
In addition to this new text, a leaf of a Greek manuscript of the Gospel of 
Matthew was also unearthed (P.Oxy. 1 2). At the end of this first season 280 
boxes had been filled with papyrus fragments. The vast amount of material 
unearthed meant that it was several years before the two scholars returned 
to the site, but they did so for the four consecutive winter season digs of 
1903-04, 1904-05, 1905-06 and 1906-07. 

The exact date of the discovery of P.Oxy. X 1224 is uncertain. In their 
preface to the volume Oxyrhynchus Papyri X containing P.Oxy. 1224 to 
P.Oxy. 1350, Grenfell and Hunt make the following note: 


Of the new literary pieces here published, 1231 and 1233-5 proceed from 
the second of the large literary finds of 1906, with some small additions from 
the work of the next season. The remainder, with the extant and non-literary 
papyri, were for the most part found in 1903-4.” 


If it is correctly assumed that P.Oxy. X 1224 falls into the generalized 
description of the dating of the remainder of the papyri, then these two 
fragments would appear to have been unearthed during the winter season 
dig of 1903-04. Beyond this somewhat conjectural, but nonetheless plau- 
sible dating there are no further records of its exact date or location of dis- 
covery. In some ways such details may be thought to be of little significance, 
but the relative position and orientation of the two fragments that are now 
deemed to constitute P.Oxy. X 1224 may have provided further corroborat- 
ing evidence as to why these two fragments were connected by the original 
excavators as belonging to the same text. 


3. Description of P.Oxy. X 1224 


Although the physical location of the discovery cannot be described in any 
great detail, the actual fragmentary remains can be accurately represented. 
The two papyrus fragments are each written on both sides of the leaves they 
partially preserve. This means that it is highly probable that they come from 
a codex rather than a roll. While it is true that some scrolls survive which 
contain writing on both sides, this usually occurs in the case of opistho- 


> B.P. Grenfell and A.S. Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri X, Nos. 1224-1350 (Oxford: Horace 
Hart, Printer to the University, 1914) preface. 
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graphs—re-used scrolls with the later text usually written on the verso (Y).2 
Since the two sides of both fragments appear to be written by the same 
hand, there is a strong likelihood that the same text occurs on both sides. 
Consequently, the possibility that the manuscript is an opisthograph is 
greatly reduced. Thus, it may be concluded that these two fragments appear 
to come from a codex rather than a roll. 


3.1 Codicology 


The smaller of the two fragments, by convention known as fragment 1 (fr. 
1), at its greatest extent measures 4.6 cm wide by 4.1 cm high. This is a 
small fragment from the top of a papyrus leaf, which on the ¥ preserves the 
remains of at most the endings of two lines of text and on the recto (—) 
preserves an alphabetized three-character numeral and the remains of the 
commencements of three lines of text. The larger papyrus scrap, fragment 2 
(fr. 2), at its greatest extent measures 13.1 cm wide by 6.3 cm high. This leaf 
preserves four columns of text, two of which are numbered (at least par- 
tially) and two of which are unnumbered. This arrangement of text raises 
two possibilities concerning the nature of fr. 2. Either it is (1) a single leaf 
with two columns of text on each side, or (2) it represents the two leaves 
of a bifolium with a single column of text on each page. If the latter is the 
case, then this bifolium has become detached from the middle of a quire 
of folded papyrus leaves (or far less likely, it is a bifolium from a codex 
constructed from quires of a single folded sheet). This is the case due to the 
numbering of the columns found on the fragment. In order to assess which 
of these two alternatives is the more probable scenario, it is first necessary 
to consider the Greek numbering system in general, and specifically how 
this was applied to the numbering of pages in a codex. 

During the first millennium BCE there were competing systems to rep- 
resent numerals. However, by the start of the first millennium CE the one 
that had gained ascendancy was the system of alphabetized numerals. This 
comprised the use of the twenty-four letters of the classical Greek alphabet 
together with three further letters that had become obsolete in the lexical 
orthography of the koiné language, but nevertheless retained their currency 
as part of the numerical system.* The letters represented various numbers 
as follows: 


> An example of this phenomenon is to be found with P.Oxy. IV 654 which contains the 
prologue and logia 1-7 of the Gospel of Thomas. The recto (—>) represents the first use of the 
papyrus which was a documentary text of a land registry survey. For more details see. L.W. 
Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts: Manuscripts and Christian Origins (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Eerdmans, 2006) see appendix 1, item 230, 228. 

‘ The three additional letters are digamma c, koppa 9, and san >. 
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Alphabetical 1-9 
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Alphabetical 10-90 
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Alphabetical 100-900 
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In relation to fr. 1 the number pA0 (=139) is preserved on the > and no 
numeration is present on the Y of this fragment. With the four columns 
of text preserved in fr. 2, there are two numbers visible—one survives in 
complete form, the other preserves two of the three letters that comprise a 
three-digit numeral, but the missing letter is certain. The number in com- 
plete form is pod (=174) and is located above the middle of the first col- 
umn on the ¥ of fr. 2. The fragmentary numeral over the centre of column 
one of the — preserves the letters o¢ (=76), here the initial letter is obvi- 
ously missing and it can be nothing other than the letter p, thus making 
the full numeral poc (=176). The reading of the pagination numeral in fr. 
2, col. 1 + has been disputed by Dunkerley. He makes the assumption that 
Grenfell and Hunt “have misread the numeral at the head of Fragment 4 
[for Dunkerley “Fragment 4” = fr. 2, col. 1 +], and that it is really [p]oB 
instead of their [p]oc.”° A number of factors tell against this argument. First, 
examination of the pagination letters reveals that Grenfell and Hunt did 
not misread the numeral. Secondly, it appears that Dunkerley has confused 
the letter digamma with a final form sigma. Finally, the proposal is driven 
by a desire to arrange the four columns so they follow events in the life of 
James. The basis for using this as the ordering principle for the sequence of 
the columns of fr. 2 is to say the least speculative, since James is nowhere 
mentioned in the extant portion of the papyrus. 

Comparison with numeration in various codices allows for a series of 
generalized conclusions to be drawn from the numbering of the larger frag- 


5 See R. Dunkerley, “The Oxyrhynchus Gospel Fragments,” HTR 23 (1930) 36. 
y: yrny: P g 
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ment. Although there is variation in the practice of placing numerical pagi- 
nation, Turner notes that “[t]he favourite place for it is undoubtedly the 
center of the upper margin.”® Furthermore, the usual practice is to num- 
ber pages, occasionally leaves are numbered in a codex, but the practice of 
numbering individual columns in a codex that has pages with multiple col- 
umns is unevidenced.’ Although the more common practice is to number 
all pages consecutively, Turner notes that “[s]ome scribes did not number 
the odd pages, but only the even numbered pages.”* This would account 
for the apparent numbering of only the even pages in fr. 2 of P.Oxy. X 1224. 
The approximately 15 mm gap between columns on the > and 20 mm gap 
on the ¥ is larger than that which usually occurs between columns upon 
multiple-column pages.’ The hole that occurs between line three of the two 
columns appears to be consistent with the type of hole caused be stitching 
the folded quires of papyrus into a completed codex. Taking the cumulative 
weight of this evidence, it would appear that the four columns represent the 
tops of four consecutive pages of a detached bifolium from a codex. This 
bifolium would have then been the middle sheet of a gathered quire, or a 
bifolium from a codex formed out of a collection of single bifolia. Given the 
probable fourth century date of the text and the number of pages it housed, 
it is more likely that this codex was constructed from multiply gathered 
quires of papyrus. This being the case the four columns of fr. 2 should be 
read in the following order (with page numbers supplied): 


Col. 2 > Page 173 
Col, 1 4 Page 174 
Col. 2 + Page 175 
Col. 1 > Page 176 


Although the large fragment appears to number only the even pages, the 
smaller fragment does contain an odd-numbered pagination. Given the 
thirty-four page separation, fr. 1 may be part of a different text that was 
numbered differently from the practice adopted in fr. 2, perhaps prior to 
the separate gathering being joined to form the codex. Alternatively, if both 
fragments are portions of the same text then it could be the case that due 


° He cites the following as examples of this practice: P.Oxy. IV 697 (280), Xenophon, ii; 
P.Oxy. II 548 (134), Homer, iii; Pierpont Morgan Iliad (140), iv; PSI VIII 977 (127), Iliad, 
iv-v; P.Rein. II 69 (142), Homer v; and, PSI I 10 (132), Iliad, v-vi. See E.G. Turner, The 
Typology of the Early Codex (University of Pennsylvania, 1977) 76. 

” Turner, The Typology of the Early Codex, 76. 

* Turner, The Typology of the Early Codex, 76. Examples given are P.Oxy. 1011 (34), Cal- 
limachus, iv/v; BM Add Ms 34473(1) (47), Demosthenes, ii; P.Oxy. 1780, St. John (P 39); 
and, Leyden Anastasy 9 (C 29), Coptic letters of Agabar, etc. 

° This point came up in discussion with Prof. Larry Hurtado. 
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to the fragmentary nature of the large fragment the numeration on odd 
numbered pages occurred further to the right of the page than is preserved 
in the extant portion of text. 

The size of the pages of the codex is more difficult to determine since the 
form of the text is unknown. To determine the dimensions of the codex 
it is necessary both to consider the reconstruction of the partial lines that 
are extant, and to make some evaluation of possible page lengths based on 
Turner’s classification of page sizes. As will be discussed more fully below, 
some portions of fr. 2 have parallels with canonical traditions. Perhaps the 
most certain reconstruction occurs at lines 2 and 3 on fr. 2 > col 1. Line 2 
preserves thirteen certain letters with the remnants of a p visible at the com- 
mencement of the line. These thirteen letters occupy 58 mm. The recon- 
structed line requires 6 further letters and the completion of the partial p. 


[tov ex8]pav vuwv o yap LN @ 


By measuring the width of examples of each of these letters from the same 
column of text, it can be estimated that the seven reconstructed letters would 
have occupied approximately 26 mm. The space between columns on the > 
of fr. 2 is 15 mm. Halving this allows for an estimate of the inner margin at 
8 mm. Allowing for the same spacing for the outer margin (which is also 
8 mm for fr. 1, if the white-space represents an outer margin), allows for the 
following estimate of page width. Outer margin 8 mm, seven reconstructed 
letters 26mm, thirteen extant letters 58 mm, inner margin 8 mm, hence 
estimate of page width is 100 mm or 10 cm. ‘This is a fairly secure estimate, 
but allowing for the possibility of a larger outer margin then perhaps a 
range of 10-10.5 cm is a more cautious estimate. 

Estimating page length is far more problematic. Since the form of the text 
is unknown this can only be based on sizes of known codices which have a 
page width of approximately 10-10.5 cm. Drawing upon the data assembled 
in Turner’s table of “Papyrus Codices Grouped by Dimensions”,’° codices 
of width 10-10.5 cm fall in the range of smaller sizes, but are not sufficiently 
small to be classified as “miniature”. According to Turner’s classification 
system arranged according to breadth of page, a page width of 10-10.5 cm 
falls either into Group 8 sub-category “less than 12 cm broad”, or Group 10 
“less than 11cm B[road], and ‘square’.” Given that only two examples occur 
in group 10, it is more likely that P.Oxy. X 1224 is similar in dimensions 
to codices found in the group 8 sub-category. Looking closely at this group 


© Turner, The Typology of the Early Codex, 14-22; a similar table is constructed for parch- 
ment codices, see 26-30. 
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the page height ranges between 20 and 25 cm."! P.Oxy. X 1224 (both frag- 
ments) preserves generous upper margins in the range 2-2.5 cm. Assuming 
a similar dimension for the lower margin then the range of space available 
for writing would be 15-21 cm. The seven lines of text preserved on fr. 2 > 
col 1 occupy approximately a height of 3.8-4.0 cm. This would mean that 
if the estimate of page size is correct then there would probably have been 
between 26 and 38 lines of text per page. 

It is not possible to determine the number of pages in the codex that con- 
tained P.Oxy. X 1224. Since, however, a page number of pog (=176) occurs 
at the top of one of the columns of fr. 2 it appears that this was a substantial 
volume, and consequently was probably a codex which held a number of 
different writings. Beyond this, little more can be said with certainty about 
the number of pages. 

In conclusion the following statements may be made about the physical 
form of the volume. P.Oxy. X 1224 is almost certainly a fragment of a codex, 
and the larger fragment preserves the uppermost lines of four columns of 
text from a bifolium detached from the centre of a quire. The width of the 
page has a high degree of probability of being in the range of approximately 
10-10.5 cm. The page length is less certain, but may have been approxi- 
mately 20-25 cm in height and contained between 26 and 38 lines of text. 
The number of pages in the codex cannot be determined, but it appears to 
have held at least 176 papyrus pages. 


3.2 Palaeography 


The writing style can also be described in some detail. The fragments are 
written in a generally consistent uncial style exhibiting a tendency towards 
bilinearity, but with some deviation from strict adherence in the case of the 
descenders on certain letters, most notably the formation of the upsilon. 
Such a writing style may reveal a generalized development of professional 
handwriting styles as it evolved from the various literary or book-hands 
of the first three centuries of the common era into the regularized form of 
uncial writing found in the large parchment codices of the fourth century 
and later. Undoubtedly, it was the recognition of these features that led 
Grenfell and Hunt to propose a fourth century date. They observe that, 


Hands of this type are commonly assigned to the fourth century, and to that 
period the present example may also be attributed, though it is likely to have 


1 See Turner, The Typology of the Early Codex, 20-21. 
” See the discussion of this generalized tendency in E.M. Thompson, A Handbook of 
Greek and Latin Palaeography (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1893) 116-117. 
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been written early in the century rather than late, and a third century date is 
not out of the question.” 


There is no reason to deviate from this original assessment. A more nuanced 
view is presented by Cavallo who is able to contextualize the script on the 
basis of a much larger collection of manuscript evidence. He supports the 
fourth century dating but presents more detailed arguments. 


Umvaltra scrittura al di fuori del canone é quella di un frammento di un Van- 
gelo apocrifo, P. Oxy. 1224 (Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Gr. th. e. 8(P); 
facs. P. Oxy. X, pl. I; Gerstinger, Wiener Genesis, T. Iv 18), riprodotto da H. 
Gerstinger a documentazione dello sviluppo della maiuscola biblica nel corso 
del IV secolo: basti osservare l’¢ e il ¢ con la schiena ondulata, i tratti mediana 
fusi del M, il piccolo O, I’w in un tempo solo e con una lieve ondulazione al 
posto della linea mediana, per convincersi che si tratta solo di una generica 
scrittura alquanto calligrafica.” 


There is one further feature which should be noted. The page numbers are 
written in another, more cursive hand. It is difficult to assess the time that 
may have elapsed between the writing of the main text and the addition of 
the page numbers. It is possible that the two hands are contemporary, sim- 
ply reflecting differing scribal habits rather than being due to a significant 
temporal gap. 

The standard letter height is approximately 3 mm with a slight tendency 
to enlargement at various points, increasing in general to about 4mm in 
height. The omicron varies in size between 1.5mm and 3.0 mm.” In the 
formation of the letter y the scribe often deviates from the general bilinear 
form of the text, the extended descending stroke results in a letter that mea- 
sures up to 5.2 mm in height. However, there are also examples of this letter 
where the scribe writes a 3mm high form without extended tail, thereby 
maintaining bilinearity. The letters « and A are also written in forms which 
at times fail to preserve a bilinear text. The diagonal stroke of the o at times 
exceeds the notional limit of the imaginary upper bilinear line, while the 
shorter stroke of the A at times extended beneath the notional limit of the 
imaginary lower bilinear line. 

There are four occurrences of supralinear strokes in the text, all of which 
are found on fr. 2. Two represent the contraction of forms with the so- 
called movable v at the end of lines: J col. 1 (174) line 4 xo1vé; > col. 1 


8 Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri X, 1. 

4 G. Cavallo, Ricerche sulla maiuscola biblica, Studi e testi di paperologia editi dall’ Istituto 
papirologico G. Vitelli di Firenze; 2 (Firenze: Le Monnier, 1967) 66, fn. 1. 

5 The variation was noted by Grenfell and Hunt, although they did not provide measure- 
ments. They state, “o varies in size, being sometimes quite small, sometimes on the same 
scale as the other letters.” Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri X, 1. 
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(176) line 2 @.'° The other two examples evidence the early Christian prac- 
tice of abbreviation known as nomina sacra. The same nomen sacrum TH 
occurs in two places in the manuscript. In the first instance, > col. 2 (173) 
line 2, it is an abbreviation for the genitive form of the name “In(ood). On 
the second occasion this form is employed, ¥ col. 2 (175) line 5, it appears 
to be used to abbreviate the nominative form ‘In(oodc). It is interesting to 
observe that the scribe writes this nomen sacrum employing a suspended 
rather than contracted form. This has the limitation of not representing 
case-endings. 

A number of further diacritical signs occur in the text. Most common is 
the use of the diaeresis which occurs a total of eight times, seven above an 
initial v and once above an initial 1. There are two common ways in which 
the dizresis functions. (i) The “organic” use, to mark the separation of a 
sequence of two or more vowels, indicating that they are to be articulated 
with distinct pronunciation rather than as a diphthong. (ii) The “inorganic” 
use, not to separate vowels, but simply to mark an initial vowel.” This sym- 
bol is found in the following locations: 


fr, 1: > (page 139) line 2: v inorganic 
1 (page 138/140) line 1: — bpletg organic 

fr, 2: col. 2 V (page 175) line 2: lepetc organic 
col. 2 4 (page 175) line 6: v (mutilated) organic 
col. 1 > (page 176) line 1: onep organic 
col. 1 > (page 176) line 2: DLOV inorganic 
col. 1 > (page 176) line 3: Umep inorganic 
col. 1 > (page 176) line 3: DULMV inorganic 


An angular sign > is also used once at the end of line 1 of fr. 2, col. 1 > to 
fill a slightly short line."* 


It is helpful to note the following features of the letter formation that occurs 
throughout the two fragments of the extant text:’” 


a There are 35 clear examples of the letter « in the surviving text. The 
shape is fairly consistent throughout, although the size differs between 


16 For further discussion of the movable see F. Blass and A. Debrunner, A Greek Gram- 
mar of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature (trans. and ed. R.W. Funk; 
Cambridge: CUP, 1961) §20, 12. 

See E.G. Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World (2nd ed., rev. and enl., ed. 
P. Parsons; London: Institute for Classical Studies, 1987) 10. 

8 See Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World, 5. 

The shape of letter presented in the left-hand column as the exemplar tries to use a 
form closest to that written by the scribe. 
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examples that are 3mm high which maintain the bilinear style of the 
text and a significant number of examples where the long diagonal 
stroke extends above the notional upper bilinear boundary. The letter 
appears to be formed from two pen-strokes. The long diagonal stroke 
is either written so as not to exceed the height of the other letters or at 
times the scribe writes this in a more extravagant manner, extending the 
length and sometimes curving either the top or bottom of the stroke. 
The attached curved loop of the letter is characteristically in the form 
of a sharp triangle, which limits the amount of white-space present in 
the loop. 

The one example of this letter is to be found in fr. 2, col. 2, line 1. The 
letter is written in a fairly standard uncial fashion and maintains the 
bilinearity of the text. Its dimensions at greatest extent are 3 mm high 
and 2.5 mm wide. 

There are four examples of the uncial form of l. The letter consists of two 
pen-strokes. The vertical stroke is consistently shorter than the notional 
bilinear height of 3mm. These strokes measure between 2.3-2.5 mm. 
The horizontal stroke which is neatly drawn at a right-angle at the top 
of the vertical stroke tends to be longer than the vertical stroke and mea- 
sures around 3 mm. 

The letter A, which occurs three times in the body of the text, is written 
in uncial fashion throughout. The formation is not dissimilar to that of 
the a, apart from the lower stroke being strictly horizontal, terminating 
at the apex of the right-hand diagonal and the enclosed white-space is 
greater in extent. There is also one example of this letter in the pagina- 
tion above the middle of the first column on the ¥ of fr. 2. This is smaller 
in size, shows a rounding to the left-hand lower apex and may have well 
been written by a different scribal hand. 

This letter is written in traditional uncial fashion with an arc forming 
the left-hand side of the letter and a horizontal crossbar added to the 
middle. The left-hand side often tends to become flattened with much of 
the stroke becoming a vertical downward line. The crossbar is of varying 
length ranging from 1.5-3.0 mm. There are 23 examples of this letter and 
the form with the flattened left-hand arc predominates. 

There are no examples of this letter in the extant portion of either 
fragment. 

There are nine complete examples of this letter and one badly muti- 
lated example. The letter is formed consistently from three pen-strokes. 
The letter is approximately square in shape with dimensions of height 
2.5-3.0 mm, and width 2.5-3.0 mm. 

There are five examples of the letter 8, one occurs in the pagination 
numeral on the —> of fr. 1, and there is one example of the letter in 
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each of the four columns of fr. 2. The two examples, col. 2 — (page 173) 
and col. 1 / (page 174), are both partially mutilated. The two remained 
examples contained in fr. 2 both have a height and width of 3 mm, the 
shape is circular and the transverse horizontal bar forms a diameter 
through the middle of the letter. Both these examples are followed by the 
letter e. With the example on line 2 of col. 2 + (page 175) the crossbar of 
the 9 extends as a single stroke also to form the crossbar of the follow- 
ing ¢. This is not the case with the example on line 1 of col. 1 > (page 
176). The 8 that occurs in the numeral of fr. 1 — is elliptical with the 
curved shape having dimensions of 3 mm high, but only 1.5 mm wide. 
However, although there is no following letter the extravagant crossbar 
extends beyond the bounds of the ellipse and measures 6 mm in total 
length. This letter appears to be written by a different scribe from the 
one responsible for the body of the text. 

There are 29 complete examples of this letter and about five partially 
preserved examples. The standard form is a single vertical pen-stroke of 
approximately 3 mm in length. The most obvious example of an over- 
sized version of this letter occurs at the end of line 1 of fr. 1 —. This 
letter is 4 mm in height. On occasions one can also notice a slight curve 
in the letter and an ink spot at the top of the vertical stroke, presumably 
where the scribe first put pen to papyrus. 

Formation of the eleven examples of the letter « occurs with great con- 
sistency. All examples are bilinear. The letter is formed of three pen- 
strokes the vertical stoke of 3 mm height, and the upward and downward 
diagonals each 2 mm in length and both originating from the midpoint 
of the vertical stroke. The scribe may have written these two diagonals 
without lifting his pen from the page. 

The three examples in the body of the text are basically similar in shape 
and formation, although some deviation exists due to a certain lack of 
consistency in scribal practice. The example that occurs in the pagination 
number at the head of fr. 1 + shows even greater deviation from forms 
in the main text. The three main examples consist of two strokes, the 
diagonal descending left to right and measures 3.5-4.0 mm, and a right 
to left ascending diagonal about 1.7 mm in length joined to the middle 
of the long diagonal. The partially mutilated example that is part of the 
number at the top of fr. 1 > comprises of two diagonals which are much 
closer in length, and they intersect much higher along the left to right 
stroke, almost forming an apex. 

With this letter there is a fascinating variation that reveals an inconsis- 
tency on the part of the scribe. There are eleven examples of this letter, 
with at least one on each of the six preserved columns of text. Nine 
of these are of the form u, with a tendency to produce a letter which 
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at times is disproportionately wide in comparison to other letters, i.e. 
4.5-5.0 mm wide. However, in fr. 2 > col. 1 (page 176), there are two 
examples of this letter written in the form M. This form, commonly used 
in epigraphical inscriptions as well as employed by various scribes, is 
used in P.Oxy. X 1224 on both occasions in the word yuan. In both 
instances of this letter the dimensions are approximately 2.5 mm high 
by 4.5 mm wide. Grenfell and Hunt note that “yu also is inconsistent, the 
internal part being either angular or curved.”” The cause of this varia- 
tion is uncertain. It may be noted that when the letter occurs in the 
same word written in a different case, duets (fr. 1 Y), then the form u is 
utilised. 

The letter N occurs in complete form 26 times, there are five partial 
examples, and it is written with great consistency. It is both bilinear and 
generally written in a square form, width and height both 3 mm. Occa- 
sionally, the width is compressed, especially close to line endings. It is 
written with three pen-strokes and apparently without pen-lift. The letter 
commences at the bottom of the left-hand vertical stroke, there may be a 
slight loop as the scribe commences the downward diagonal stroke (but 
no white-space is apparent), finally the scribe concludes the letter with 
the second upward vertical stroke. 

There are no examples of this letter in the extant portion of text on either 
of the two fragments. 

No examples of this letter occur on the small fragment. There are 16 
complete examples found on fr. 2, a further two mutilated examples, 
and two contained in the pagination references. The letter is consis- 
tently circular in shape, with the height ranging between 3.0 mm for 
strictly bilinear examples, and 1.5mm for smaller forms. Grenfell and 
Hunt note the inconsistency in size, “o varies in size, being sometimes 
quite small, sometimes on the same scale as the other letters.””! The two 
examples used for pagination are not noticeable distinctive from forms 
in the text. 

This is a consistently formed letter. There are six complete examples 
and three mutilated occurrences. The height is approximately 2.5 mm in 
all examples. Occasionally, there is a slight tendency for the horizontal 
stroke to slope upwards in a left to right direction. 

There are 10 complete examples of this letter in the body of the text, 2 
mutilated forms, and 2 occurrences in pagination numbers. ‘This letter 
is in general formed consistently with one noticeable variation. While 


*° Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri X, 1. 
1 Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri X, 1. 
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some examples strictly adhere to bilinearity, with others the descender 
extends below the notional lower boundary line. Thus the range of let- 
ter heights is between 2.5 mm and 4.0 mm. The upper loop tends to be 
written in a small and careful fashion, which results in the width of the 
letter being usually less than 2mm. With the two examples contained 
in pagination references both are written with extended descenders. In 
comparison to the letter y, Grenfell and Hunt state that the descender 
of “p is shorter and sometimes does not descend at all below the line.”” 
There are 14 complete examples of the letter sigma, and two mutilated 
examples. The examples in the body text are generally consistent, between 
3.0-4.0 mm in height and 2.0-2.5 mm in width. They are written as right 
facing concave arcs, without a tail, and a tendency to flatten the left-hand 
side, so it appears as a vertical stroke. 

Of the eleven complete and two mutilated examples of this letter, there 
is a tendency for the scribe to write it in a form that makes its height less 
than surrounding letters. The height ranges between 2.0-3.0 mm. Some 
examples also have an extended crossbar of up to 5mm. This tends to 
give the letter a “top-heavy” appearance. The letter is formed by two 
pen-strokes the usually shorter vertical stroke and the horizontal stroke 
which often intersects with either preceding or following letters. 

The upsilon is the letter that consistently is written with the longest 
descenders, and therefore shows the most regular deviation from bilin- 
earity. This is observed by Grenfell and Hunt: “v generally has a long 
tail."*? There are six complete examples and three mutilated letters. 
These range in height between 3.5-5.2 mm. There is a tendency for the 
two upper arms to become somewhat flattened and to partially lose the 
v-shape. 

There are no examples of this letter in the extant portion of text on either 
of the two fragments. 

There are two examples of this letter, one complete and one mutilated. 
The complete example is 3.5 mm wide and 2.8 mm high, it is formed by 
two diagonally intersecting transverse strokes. Although certainty is not 
possible, the mutilated letter may be more square in shape with similar 
width and height dimensions. 

There are no examples of this letter in the extant portion of the text on 
either of the two fragments. 

There are seven complete examples of this letter, and these tend to be con- 
sistently formed. The letter is written without pen-lift. The main source 


» Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri X, 1. 
3 Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri X, 1. 
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of variation is in the height of the middle upward stroke. In general the 
scribe tends not to emphasize this feature of the letter. The width of the 
letter is in the range 3.0-5.0 mm and the height is usually 2.0-2.5 mm. 
¢ The one example of the letter digamma, which is obsolete for koiné 
orthography is in the pagination, where it still retained usage. It is found 
at the head of fr. 2, Col. 1 — (page 176). It is formed as a 7 mm upper 
horizontal stroke and a 3 mm left to right descending diagonal stroke. 


Consideration of the ductus of the manuscript shows that the scribe is gen- 
erally consistent in the sequence of pen-strokes that are employed for the 
formation of individual letters. The script is upright without any discern- 
ible slant, which suggests that the pens have been carefully prepared. There- 
fore, the palaeographical features of this text suggest a scribe who is quite 
well practiced in his craft, but with aspirations to a higher professional level 
of consistency and strict letter formation. However, there are various places 
where this is not achieved. Overall the script is easy to read, it is written 
in a generally regularized literary uncial style. Thus, the letter formation as 
noted by Grenfell and Hunt does indeed suggest a date of writing around 
the beginning of the fourth century.” 


4. Transcription and Reconstruction of the Text 


As has been noted, the surviving fragments preserve no complete lines of 
text and the form of the text is otherwise unknown. This makes the task of 
reconstruction extremely problematic, although it is assisted by parallels 
to canonical gospel traditions at a few points. Although it is possible to 
transcribe the writing on fr. 1, no complete sentences can be reconstructed. 
The fragments will be transcribed here in the page order proposed in the 
codicological analysis. The transcription is based upon direct examination 
of the original papyrus, examination of colour images supplied in digital 
format, and consultation of previous transcriptions. The transcriptions con- 
sulted are, in order of publication, those carried out by Grenfell and Hunt,” 


** Parker gives the following definition of the term ductus: “The way in which a particu- 
lar scribe has written, referring not so much to the shape of letters as to the way the pen is 
handled and the letters are put together.” D.C. Parker, An Introduction to the New Testament 
Manuscripts and Their Texts (Cambridge: CUP, 2008) 351. 

> See Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri X, 1. 

° See Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri X, Nos. 1224-1350, for P.Oxy. 1224 see 
1-10. 
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Wessely,” Lihrmann,* Bernhard,” and Kraus.” Wessely’s transcription 
agrees with that of Grenfell and Hunt in all details apart from the way he 
numbers the lines of the manuscript. 


The location and cataloguing details for the manuscript are as follows: 
Location: Bodleian Library, Oxford; accessed in the Duke Humfrey’s Read- 
ing Room. 
Library MS catalogue reference: MS.Gr. th. e. 8(P) 
Contact librarians: Dr Chris Fletcher (Head of Western Manuscripts) 

Dr Bruce Barker-Benfield (Curator, Medieval Manu- 


scripts) 
Dr Daniela Colomo (Curator of the Oxyrhynchus 
Collection) 
fr.1—> 
transcription: 
pad 


1 Jytt ev nave 
JLov aunv 0 
Jergl 
translation: 
139 





1 ‘J? in everything 
Jof you/us amen you 
]to[ 


Line 2: Bernhard does not read the initial , even as a partially preserved 
letter.’ The right-hand stroke, however, is present. 


7 See K. Wessely, “Les plus anciens monuments du christianisme écrits sur papyrus I,” 
in Patrologia Orientalis 18 (ed. R.Graffin and F. Nau; Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1924) 490-493 
[266-269]. 

8 See D. Lihrmann, Fragmente apokryph gewordener Evangelien in griechischer und 
lateinischer Sprache (Marburger Theologische Studien 59; Marburg: Elwert, 2000) 170-177. 

» See A.E. Bernhard, Other Early Christian Gospels: A Critical Edition of the Surviving 
Greek Manuscripts (LNTS [JSNTS] 315; London: T&T Clark, 2006) 100-101, 114-119, 186. 

*© | would like to express thanks to Thomas Kraus for making available a draft copy of his 
treatment on P.Oxy. X 1224 which is now published in Gospel Fragments (ed. T.J. Kraus/M. 
Kruger/T. Nicklas; OECGT; Oxford: OUP, 2009) 264-280. 

>! See Bernhard, Other Early Christian Gospels, 114. 
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Line 3: Following Grenfell and Hunt, the subsequent editions of Wessely, 
Lithrmann, Bernhard, and Kraus all present the plausible reconstruction of 
the beginning of the line as [yw Aéyo...] = “to you I say” 


fr. 1+ 
transcription: 
1 oetar vuetc[ Se uy Wi 
Incl : ‘| \ 
translation: ' 


f 
1}? youl Leva y WEIL 
Se i 


All five transcriptions agree with what is printed above. 

The transcription of the two sides of this fragment is identical to that 
made by Grenfell and Hunt,” and also by Kraus. The former do not offer 
a translation of their transcription, but they do suggest that the floating 
v at the end of fr. 1 — line 2 continues as butv Aéyo ie., “truly to you I 
say...”. Adopting this suggestion, Kraus proposes the following translation 
for both sides of fr. 1: “[fr.l>]...in everything... Amen, I say to you [fr. 
1\]...you (...)”.8 Initially, the reconstruction suggested by Grenfell and 
Hunt would appear to have the advantage that the sequence Gunv dvpIVv 
A€yo is a stock phrase. However, closer examination of the evidence in the 
canonical gospels reveals a different pattern. The exact phrase G&uhv vyiv 
€yw never occurs in the canonical gospels. The construction of single or 
double “amen” followed by the verb before the second person pronoun, 
Gut A€yw dutv, is however extremely common, occurring sixty-one times 
and there are a further five occasions where this occurs with a post-positive 
particle after the &unv.** Less frequent is the similar construction with a 
second person singular pronoun Gunv A€éyw oot. This construction, again 
either with single or double “amen” occurs eight times. There is, however, 
one occasion where the second person singular pronoun precedes the 
verb: Gv oot Aéyw (Lk 23:43). This lack of support for the construction 


» See Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri X, Nos. 1224-1350, 5-6. 

* Kraus, “P.Oxy. 1224,” 269. 

34 There is a textual variant at Matt 18:19 which reads chy before Aéym buiv. If this were 
included, the total number of examples of the phrase curv A€yo dDutv would be sixty-one. 
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proposed in the reconstruction offered by Grenfell and Hunt slightly reduces 
its likelihood.*° 


fr. 2, col. 2 > (page 173) 
transcription: 


1 ue eBapnoev Ka 
you MHL.]y opape [ 
11 a8[. Jers ov yap|[ 
]t oAAe o[ 

5 [+ 2]ovg ex[ 





reconstruction: 

1 ue éBdpnoev Kali napeotapé 
vov "In(codc) [é]v dpéua[ti Ayer 
ti dB[vpletc; od yap[ 

Glt’ GAA 6[pd&pata 

5 djovc éx[i 

translation: 


it weighed me down. And while Jesus stood by in vision he said, “Why are 
you discouraged? For not...which the other visions...who gives to...”. 


Pagination: Previous reconstructions have detected traces of the letter p as 
part of the page number p[oy] = 173.*° Close examination of the papyrus 
has not revealed any ink mark in the upper margin.*” Furthermore, if has 
been suggested above that fr. 2 may have followed the practice of only num- 
bering even pages then this numeral would not be present. 


Line 2: The initial letter of this line is read as v in most editions, and as 
Kraus notes the letter combination “vov, [is] usually regarded as genitive 
ending of a participle.” However, Bernhard reads the initial letter as p.** 
This is unlikely to be the case given the angle of the diagonal stroke which 


5 All these statistics are derived from Bible Works version 7. 

© See Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri X, 6; Wessely, Les plus anciens monuments 
II, 490; and Kraus, “P.Oxy. 1224,” 268. 

*” No pagination is read by Liihrmann, Fragmente apokryph gewordener Evangelien, 173; 
Bernhard does not reproduce pagination letters where they do occur, so it is uncertain 
whether he reads anything in the top margin, Bernhard, Other Early Christian Gospels, 114. 

*8 See Kraus, “P.Oxy. 1224,” 264; Bernhard, Other Early Christian Gospels, 114. 
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does not exhibit the curved shape that is a feature of the u, and since the 
right-hand vertical stroke does not have a tail. 


Line 2: Lihrmann notes the possibility of the reading [5]t’ op&uq[tog instead 
of [€]y Opé&uq[ti. in place of [€]y op&uq[t.*? However, Kraus notes that “the 
alternative [5]i’ Opcuqg[tog is problematic”, since this would require an 1 
after the lacuna which does not seem to align with the surviving remnants 
of the letter.*° 


Line 4: There are three reasons why the initial letter is best read as t rather 
than v, as supported by Grenfell and Hunt, and other transcriptions. First, 
the height of the letter is less than 3 mm. This is common with the letter t, 
but there are no other examples of y which are less than 3 mm. Secondly, 
the horizontal stroke is flat not v-shaped, another feature of the letter t. 
Thirdly, the vertical stroke is short measuring less than 2 mm, the oppo- 
site tendency is found with the letter y which is formed with an extended 
descender, up to a length of 4.5mm. Comparisons with the example of t 
which is the first letter of line 3 and the y, the second letter of line 5, show 
that the initial letter of line 4 is almost certainly t. 


Line 5: Here the initial letter of line 5 is presented as a reconstructed rather 
than a partially preserved letter. There is a slight darkening to the left of the 
o, but it is impossible to tell whether this is discolouring of the papyrus or 
the slight remnant of a pen-stroke. 


fr. 2, col. 1 (page 174) 
transcription: 


pod 


1 mec wn anoKpetvo 
|reinacs a[ ]iav o€ 
|ynv Kouy[..] 61 

Ja Kawo 

5 JOntr Kort 





*® Luhrmann, Fragmente apokryph gewordener Evangelien, 173. 
* Kraus, “P.Oxy. 1224,” 268. 
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reconstruction: 
pod 
1 eilnes wh cnoxpivo 
[Wevos. ti odv &]zeinac tloliav o€ 
[paow dida)ynv Katy[jv] ot 
dcoKevy, 7 ti Partiop]a Kav 
5 Knpvocery; a&roKpi]Ontt Kai 
translation: 


“,..you said making no answer. What then have you disowned? What is the 
new teaching they say you teach, or the new baptism you preach? Answer 
and...”. 


Line 1: The initial three letters are uncertain but the remnants become more 
complete as the text progresses to the right-hand side. 


Line 1: There is a phonetic spelling et instead of 1 in GnoKptvopevog ms: 
&noKpetvouevoc.”! 


Line 4: Grenfell and Hunt, followed by Wessely, Luhrmann, and Kraus find 
traces of an a, the second letter of Bontioua, preserved.” However, Bern- 
hard finds no traces of this letter.“? Close examination of the manuscript 
revealed a slight dark dot under the x written on line 3. It was impossible 
to determine whether this is an ink mark. For this reason the transcription 
presents the a as a reconstructed, rather than a partially preserved letter. 


fr. 2, col. 24 (page 175) 
transcription: 


1 ot de ypoupaters Ko 
o1 Kat teperc Deaoa| 
TOV NyavaKtovy|[ 
TOAOIS OVO. [LE| 


5 ] 1M axovoas| 
] ovow or v[ 





“| On the use of phonetic spellings in Greek papyri see F.T. Gignac, Grammar of the 
Greek Papyri of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, vol. 1, Phonology (Milan: Istituto editori- 
ale cisalpino-La goliardica, 1976) 190. 

* See Kraus, “P.Oxy. 1224,” 270. 

8 See Bernhard, Other Early Christian Gospels, 116. 
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reconstruction: 


1 01 68 ypoppatets Ka[i ot Papicat] 
ou Kai iepets Deaodul[evor wd] 
TOV HyavaKtovy [Sti odv GLA] 
TOACIC KV LélGOV AdTOV KaTUKEiTAL.] 
5 6 8&8] ‘In(ood<) &Kxobous [eizev od xpetav] 
[gx]ovow ot b[ytatvovtes iat] 
[pod] 
translation: 
But the scribes and the Pharisees and the priests seeing him were incensed 
because with sinners he reclined in their midst. But when Jesus heard, he 
said, “The healthy do not have need of a doctor, but...”. 


Line 1: The initial three letters are uncertain but the remnants become more 
complete as the text progresses to the right-hand side. 


Line 1: The last two letters of ypopuatets have only the slightest remnants 
visible, but the reconstruction is secure. 


Lines 5-6: Luhrmann suggests the following as an alternative reconstruc- 
tion based on the common description in the canonical accounts of the 
Pharisees as hypocrites: 


de ‘In(oovc) &kobvous [dt cyova.- 
[xt]odow oi d[noKpitat. cimev 


However, as Kraus observes this means that “l. 5 would perhaps then be 
too short.”* 


fr. 2, col. 1 + (page 176) 
transcription: 
ee 
1 Jar n[.JocoevyecBe inep> 
]p@v vuoVv o yap un © 
|v brep bUwV eoTtIV 
]y paKpav wvpiov 
5 Jevnoetoat Ka ev 
Jtov avt161[ 
]wevoy[ 





“ Lithrmann, Fragmente apokryph gewordener Evangelien, 175. 
® Kraus, “P.Oxy. 1224,” 272, fn. 13. 
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reconstruction: 


[ploc 


i kJai n[plocedyec8e brép> 
tov éxO]pv DUdV 6 yap Lh (Vv) 
x00’ bud]v drep Du@v gotiv 
6 onepo]v uaKpa&y adptov 

5 éyydc du@y ylevioetat Kal év 
[+ 10 letters] TOD KvTLOi [KOU 
[+ 12 letters] wevoy[ 


translation: 
“And pray for your enemies. For the one who is not against you is for you. 
The one who is today far off, tomorrow will be near to you ... the adver- 


» 


sary...”. 


Line 1: Only the slightest traces of the three initial letters «?1? x? are still 
present. 


Line 1: The presence of an angular symbol at the end of line 1 is noted by 
Grenfell and Hunt,** Wessely,”” and Kraus. The use of line-fillers is evi- 
denced elsewhere in Greek manuscripts.” 


5. Commentary 


These two small fragments of text have attracted little comment concern- 
ing their meaning even within the majority of works that have made refer- 
ence to P.Oxy. X 1224.° The reasons for this are at least threefold. First, 


“6 Grenfell and Hunt note “an angular sign to fill up a short line is once used.” Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyri X, 1. 

47 “A la fin de la deuxiéme ligne [Wessely counts the pagination as line 1] il existe un 
complément calligraphique; c’est un indice du caractére littéraire de notre exemplaire.” Wes- 
sely, Les plus anciens monuments II, 493. 

‘8 See Kraus, “P.Oxy. 1224,” 274. 

® For a discussion of the general phenomenon of the use of line-fillers see Turner, Greek 
Manuscripts of the Ancient World, 5. 

°° Perhaps the most significant exceptions are the scattered exegetical comments in the 
editio princeps of Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri X, Nos. 1224-1350, 1-10; com- 
ments in the notes that accompany J.D. Crossan’s presentation of an English translation of 
the fragments—see “Gospel Oxyrhynchus 1224,” in The Complete Gospels (ed. R.J. Miller; 
rev. ed.; Santa Rosa: Polebridge, 1994) 422-424; see also his brief interaction with P.Oxy. X 
1224 in J.D. Crossan, The Historical Jesus: The Life of a Mediterranean Jewish Peasant (New 
York: HarperCollins, 1991) mentioned in appendix 1, but not utilised in the body of the 
book; and Kraus who gives the most extensive commentary provided thus far, Kraus, 
“P.Oxy. 1224,” 276-279. 
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the fragmentary nature of the manuscript with no complete lines preserved 
means comments are often based upon proposed reconstructions. Secondly, 
the lack of clear parallels means that a wider context cannot be established 
which might otherwise assist in understanding the overall perspective of the 
text. Thirdly, the genre of the text, or texts (if fr. 1 and fr. 2 are not from the 
same text), is uncertain—hence it is unclear whether these are, for instance, 
a set of sayings from a post-resurrection dialogue, or relate conversations 
with disciples during Jesus’ earthly ministry. Notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties, it is possible to probe these texts for meaning as long as the partial 
and tentative nature of the exegetical comments is borne in mind. 


fr. 1 : The reconstructed phrase, &unv duty A€éyo, utilising a single “amen” 
rather than the characteristic double amen of the fourth gospel suggests that 
this construction may show some awareness of synoptic type material. If 
this is indeed the case, then the putative saying which follows may also 
parallel a saying introduced by this type of construction in the synoptic 
tradition. Clues to possible candidates for such a saying may be derived 
from the preceding expression év navti, the second person genitive plural 
pronoun buy, and the following letters ec, which if they form a complete 
word are either the preposition eig or the cardinal number eic. The expres- 
sion év mavtt occurs only once in the synoptic gospels (Lk 21:36), but there 
is no co-ordination with an expression similar to duty duiv Aéyw. Hence 
the expression év navtt does not help to narrow down identification of 
a possible saying. Within the synoptic gospels, the close co-ordination of 
the three words of the reconstructed expression from P.Oxy. X 1224 occur 
usually in a phrase in a form something like &uhv Aéyw dyutv forty-eight 
times.°*' Of these forty-eight occurrences a number are followed closely by 
a word with the letter combination eto. These include the following twelve 
examples: 


GUN yap A€yo Duiv od LN TeAEonTE TUG TOAELS TOD IopanA (Matt 10:23) 
Opi Ayo dutv S11 elotv tives TOV MSe Eot@twVv (Matt 16:28//Mk 9:1) 
Gury Aéyo duiv...od pt EiGéAOnte Eig thy Baotreiav TOV Odpavdv (Matt 
18:3//Mk 10:15//Lk 18:17) 

Gunv Aéyo DUtv 6ti TAObOLOG SvOKOAMS EIGEAEDOETAL ELS THV BaclAEtav 
TOV ODpaVvav (Matt 19:23) 

Gury Aéy@ duilv Sti buEtg ot AKoAoOvOfcavtés Lor (Matt 19:28) 


51 Matt 5:18; 6:2, 5, 16; 8:10; 10:15, 23:42; 11:11; 13:17; 16:28; 17:20; 18:3, 13, 18; 19:23, 
28; 21:21, 31; 23:36; 24:2, 34, 47; 25:12, 40, 45; 26:13, 21, 34; Mk 3:28; 8:12; 9:1, 41; 10:15, 29; 
11:23; 12:43; 13:30; 14:9, 18, 25, 30; Lk 4:24; 12:37; 18:17, 29; 21:32; 23:43. 
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Guy Agyo Dpiv...BAHOntr evc thv OcAacoav yevyjoetar (Matt 21:21//Mk 
11:23) 

GunV A€yo DUIv OTL Ol TEA@VaL KAI At TdPVaL TPOGyoVOW DUGG ELS THV 
Baoiretav tod Beod (Matt 21:31//Mk 14:18) 

Gunv A€yo duiv...0 éxotnoev abt Eig EvnUdovvov avTis (Matt 26:13) 
Gunv A€yw butv Sti Ete && budv napadmoer pe (Matt 26:21) 

Gunv A€yo buiv ovdetg gotwv Oc KEfKev oiktav (Mk 10:29//Lk 18:29) 
Gun Aéyo dDutv drov é&v KnpvxOF 1d edayyéAtov Eig GAov tov KdouOV (Mk 
14:9, cf. Matt 26:13) 

Gun A€y@ Dutv ovdetg mpogHntns SeKtdc éotiv Ev TH TatTpIdt adtod (Lk 
4:24) 


It is impossible to determine which, if any, of these sayings followed the 
introductory formula G&unv vutv Aéyo. Yet, even if none represents the say- 
ing in P.Oxy. 1224, these examples provide a rich range of illustrations of 
the variety of material that could be attached to the solemn and authorita- 
tive dominical declaration Guhv A€ym vutv that occurs repeatedly in the 
synoptic gospels.” 


fr. 1 J: There is no reconstruction possible here since only one extremely 
common complete word is extant. The second person plural pronoun 
dpletg occurs in the nominative case. This may suggest that Jesus is, as is 
the case on the other side of this fragment, here also making declarations 
addressed to a group of disciples or hearers. Beyond this nothing further 
can be stated. 


fr. 2, col. 2 — (page 173): This partial column of text provides the stron- 
gest evidence that Jesus is at this point speaking to a single disciple, after 
appearing to that person in a visionary state. Such visionary appearances 
are not confined exclusively to post-resurrection texts in early Christian 
writings, as is notably the case in the Gospel of Judas amongst others. The 
opening partial sentence...ue éBd&pnoev, uses a verb that is found only in 
four places in the NT (Lk 9:32; 21:34; 2 Cor 1:8; Tit 5:16), although the term 


* Most commentators note that the use of &v in an introductory phrase is unusual, and 
contrasts with the standard Jewish practice of using it as a concluding affirmation. Davies 
and Allison note that such a locution presupposes “the superior status of the speaker over 
against those being addressed”, W.D. Davies and D.C. Allison, The Gospel According to Mat- 
thew, ICC, vol. 1 (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1988) 490. France also observes that the “formula 
is used in the gospels to emphasize pronouncements which are meant to be noted, particu- 
larly those which the hearers may be expected to find surprising or uncomfortable.” R.T. 
France, The Gospel of Matthew, NICNT (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2007) 184-185. 
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occurs as a variant reading in Codex Washingtonius in two parallel synop- 
tic passages (Matt 26:43; Mk 14:40). The verb Bapéw is found in other non- 
canonical texts such as Acts Paul 7:26, and elsewhere in the Oxyrhynchus 
corpus (P.Oxy. III 525). Balz notes that “[a]ll instances of this vb. in the 
NT are fig. and pass.”** This example is not in the passive voice, but it may 
still be a figurative use, although the lack of a wider context prohibits any 
certain conclusions. The use of this verb in Lk 9:32, occurs in the Lukan 
version of the transfiguration account. The canonical versions of this tra- 
dition seem to be germinative for many of the visionary accounts in later 
Christian texts. In a figurative sense the term is used to denote physical 
tiredness—the weighing down of eyelids, or the loss of mental perception. 
Again the specific nuance intended here cannot be determined. However, 
since Jesus is the one who counsels against this sense of being weighed 
down in the following clause, the translation here deviates from the use of 
the masculine third person pronoun “he weighed me down” and instead 
sees a more impersonal reference “it weighed me down.” Thus, Lithrmann’s 
suggestion that Uuvoc, Adan, or POBos are possible subjects of the sentence 
is helpful.* 

The general sense of the following clause of the text can be readily under- 
stood, although some of the details of the reconstruction may be debated. 
The reconstruction proposed here, xq[i mapeotapé]vov “In(oodc) [é]y 
Opé&ma[tt A€yer ti &O[vpJetg; describes a visionary appearance of Jesus and 
a question that enquires after the cause of the sense of being weighed down. 
The dialogue that is partially preserved occurs between Jesus and one other 
person, as is shown by the third person singular verbal form eB&pnoev, and 
the second person singular form &@vpets which Jesus uses in his response. 
The identity of Jesus’ dialogue partner is not recoverable from the extant 
portion of the text. The verb &Ovpéw is a hapax legomenon in the New 
Testament, found only at Col 3:21, where it occurs as part of a household 
code in an injunction warning fathers not to exasperate children lest they 
become discouraged, iva uh aBvuGowv. The same semantic sense is intended 
here, although the mood is indicative rather than subjunctive, thus refer- 
ring to an actual state being experienced by the interlocutor. The language 
of visions (dpapo.) is uncommon in the canonical gospels, occurring only 
in the Matthean version of the Transfiguration story where after the experi- 


° H. Balz, “Bapéw,” in Exegetical Dictionary of the New Testament (ed. H. Balz and G. 
Schneider; vol. 1; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1990) 198. 

4 P. Foster, “Polymorphic Christology: Its Origins and Development in Early Christian- 
ity,” JTS 58 (2007) 66-99. 

> Luhrmann, Fragmente apokryph gewordener Evangelien, 173. 
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ence Jesus commands his disciples to tell nobody about this vision, undevi 
eimnte TO Opapa (Matt 17:9).°° Use of the term dpaya is more prominent 
in Acts with eleven occurrences of the term.” Perhaps the closest parallel 
occurs in Acts 9:10 when the Lord is said to speak with Ananias in a vision, 
Kai einev mpd¢ adtov év Opd&uatt 6 Kdpios. Although the phraseology is not 
as close, a similar experience is recorded in Acts 16:9 when the Macedonian 
man appears in a vision to Paul. 

The broken sentence that forms the conclusion of the extant portion of 
text cannot be reconstructed with certainty. The opening ov yap construc- 
tion would appear to be used to introduce an explanation of why a sense of 
discouragement is inappropriate. Although based on a conjectural recon- 
struction, the following broken phrase, &]t’ GAAa o[pa&pata, may introduce 
the possibility of other visionary experiences. The reason introduced by the 
construction ob y&p may be related to the term dovc. This may refer to an 
act of giving something (cf. Matt 26:26). Alternatively, if this aorist parti- 
ciple has been (substantivized) nominalized (cf. Lk 20:2), then feelings of 
discouragement may be seen as inappropriate since “the one who gives” is 
the basis of confidence and joy, rather than discouragement. 


fr. 2, col. 1 / (page 174): Again the surviving partial tradition is extremely 
broken and there is no extensive parallel to aid reconstruction. The open- 
ing phrase appears to preserve the end of a discussion about non-response 
to questions, eines ut Gmoxpivouevoc. In the canonical tradition Jesus most 
famously maintains silence at various points during the trial. According to 
the synoptic gospels this occurs during the interrogation by Jewish authori- 
ties (Matt 26:63//Mk 14:61), or during the examination by Herod Antipas 
(Lk 23:9). By contrast, in the fourth gospel the motif of silence surfaces 
during the trial before Pilate (Jn 19:9). Given the traditions that follow in 
the next two columns of the text, it is unlikely that the narrative is relating 
a passion scene at this point. However, there does seem to be a forceful 
enquiry being directed presumably to Jesus and again presumably by those 
who dispute his claims. This suggestion may be reinforced by the reference 
to the ypappatetc who are mentioned in the opening line of fr. 2, col. 2 t 
(page 175). 

The next clause is largely reconstructed: tt obv &] reinac;. If this line com- 
pletion approximates the actual text, then the narrative appears to continue 


°° Crossan, “Gospel Oxyrhynchus 1224,” 423. 
57 Acts 7:31; 9:10, 12; 10:3, 17, 19; 11:5; 12:9; 16:9, 10; 18:9. 
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by accusing Jesus of disavowing or disowning something. From the follow- 
ing clause it would be natural to assume that the reference to promoting a 
“new teaching” is in contrast with the accusation of disowning the estab- 
lished teachings. The form Gmetnac (aor. ind. act. 2nd sing.) is otherwise 
unattested, but the related form dneinov is found in 2 Cor 4:2 and Wisdom 
11:42. However, the term is not used exclusively with the negative sense of 
“deny, refuse, forbid, renounce, disown”.* It is also used in classical Greek 
in a more neutral sense meaning to “speak out, declare”. The possibil- 
ity remains that in P.Oxy. X 1224 this more neutral meaning is present, 
but given the prevalence of the negative sense in koiné Greek coupled with 
the reference to the scribes in the following column of the text the narra- 
tive may be presenting a controversy-story with the negative sense being 
intentional. 

The next clause appears to address a double-barrelled question to Jesus: 
rlo]iav o€ [paow Sida)yWv Kav] di[ScoxKer, 7 tt Bartion]a KaIvov 
[xnpvooety;...] Treating these questions separately, the reconstruction and 
content of the first is fairly secure with the term pd&ow being most specu- 
lative part of the proposed reading. However, some verb denoting speech 
must be used here. The enquiry shows that it is based upon a third-per- 
son report, “they say you teach”. The description of what is being taught, 
ddayiyv Kawi “a new teaching”, does not clarify the content of that teach- 
ing. The term S160 Katy is used in Mk 1:27. In that context it is the 
corporate expression placed on the lips of the crowd which has just wit- 
nessed Jesus exorcising an unclean spirit. The striking thing in that context 
is that a miraculous action is referred to as a form of teaching.® Moreover, 
in the Markan narrative the tone of the crowd is that of awe and amaze- 
ment. When the expression is employed in P.Oxy. X 1224 the tone is more 
derisive. The enquiry concerning the nature of Paul’s new teaching in the 
Areopagus speech is neutral (Acts 17:19). Interestingly, if the concern is 
over the “newness” of Jesus’ teaching in comparison to the antiquity of the 
received teaching, then this charge would align more naturally with second- 
century attacks on Christianity by pagan writers. Justin attempts to claim 
the Mosaic heritage for Christianity in order to legitimate the antiquity of 
its teachings (Apol. i. 44.8-19). This may be a response to the type of charge 
levelled by Celsus who accused the newer teachings of both Judaism and 
Christianity of perverting the ancient truths rightly interpreted by Plato and 


38 See LSJ, 183. 

®° Cf. Iliad 9.309; 23.361; Odyssey 16.340; Herodotus 1.152. 

® As Collins notes, “The exclamation ‘What is this? A new teaching with authority,’ how- 
ever, seems out of place. It takes up, however, the teaching of Jesus in the synagogue just 
prior to the exorcism and the reaction of those who heard it (vv. 21-22).” A.Y. Collins, Mark 
(Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2007) 173. 
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his fellow Greek philosophers (Origen, Contra Celsum 4.11).°' However, in 
P.Oxy. X 1224 the concern appears to be raised by Jewish opponents who 
are presumably concerned that the teaching of Jesus stands in tension with 
the received teachings of Moses. 

The second part of the question is more heavily reconstructed: ti Bartiopla 
Katvov [knpbdooetv;. The inference that this is a question concerning baptism 
may be incorrect.” The alternative proposal knpvypa Katvn is suggested 
by Grenfell and Hunt,° and adopted by Crossan as the more likely read- 
ing mainly on contextual grounds.“ While reference to a form of speech 
or utterance may be felt to be preferable in co-ordination with the verb 
Knpvooevy, it should be recalled that the expression knpvooew Pantiopa 
occurs in the synoptic tradition (Mk 1:4; Lk 3:3) albeit with John, rather 
than Jesus, as the subject. 

This column of text breaks-off with what appears to be a challenge to 
respond to these charges: c&roxpt]Ont1 Kat. Presumably such a challenge is 
addressed to Jesus, but this remains an assumption since he is not named 
in the extant portion of this column of text. 


fr. 2, col. 2 J (page 175): Two factors assist in the interpretation of this 
column of text: various groups of characters are explicitly named and there 
are clear synoptic parallels on which to base the reconstruction of the text. 





P.Oxy. X 1224 fr. 2, col. 2 + (page 175) Mark 2:15-17 

1 ot 6& ypopmate[tc] Ka[i ot Dapicai-] Kai ot ypaunpatets tov Papioaiwv 
Ol Kai tepetc Deaocpl[evor ad-] iSdvtec Sti éoPier usta TOV KLAPTOA@V 
TOV NyaveKtovy [dt1 odv AuAp-] Kal TeA@vav (2:16) 
TOAOIG KV LéEl[oOoV ADTOV Kai yivetar KataKetoBar adtév (2:15) 
KOTAKETAL. | 

5 6 88 ] ‘In(cods) &kobous [eizev- od Ka &kovoas 6 "Incods Aéyer AdDTOIC 
xpeiav] [dt1] od ypetav éxovoty ot ioxdovtes 
[eéx]ovow oi b[y1atvovtes iat-] iatpod (2:17a) 
[pod] 


The narrative framework in P.Oxy. X 1224 has been slightly rearranged to 
describe the various groups of opponents prior to outlining the cause of 
the conflict. By contrast, Mk 2:15-17 first mentions the situation with Jesus 


| Cf. Tatian, Or. 38, Clement, Strom. 1.101.5. 

© This point is made by Kraus who observes that “[i]t remains questionable whether the 
text is really about a ‘new baptism’.” Kraus, “P.Oxy. 1224,” 277. 

® See Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri X, 8. 

See Crossan, “Gospel Oxyrhynchus 1224,” 423. 
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reclining at table with companions, prior to the opponents addressing a 
question to the disciples. The reaction of the opponents in P.Oxy. X 1224 
is more severe than that described in Mark, since they are characterized 
as becoming indignant, jyavaKtovv, although Luke presents a similar per- 
spective describing the opponents as “grumbling” eydyyvGov (Lk 9:30). 

The Markan description of the opponents as o1 ypapwatets tov Papioaiov 
“the scribes of the Pharisees” is unusual.® The Matthean parallel deletes the 
reference to “scribes” simplifying the opponents to “the Pharisees” (Matt 
9:11), while Luke rewords this in such a way that the Markan meaning is 
preserved, ot Daptoaior Kal ol ypappatetc avtHv “the Pharisees and their 
scribes” (Lk 5:30). By contrast, P.Oxy. X 1224 both simplifies and expands 
the text. It removes the subgroup “scribes of the Pharisees” and presents a 
larger threefold set of opponents, “scribes, Pharisees, and priests”. The basis 
of indignation in P.Oxy. 1224 is the act of Jesus “reclining at table in the 
midst of sinners”. In the synoptic parallels (Matt 9:10-12//Mk 2:15-17//Lk 
5:29-31) the term “recline at table”, kataKeto8o1 (Mk 2:15)/ dvaKxeévov 
(Matt 9:10) is part of the scene setting (as is the shared term ovvavétaketvto 
which occurs later in the same verses, cf. kataxetuevor Lk 5:29), and does 
not form part of the actual interrogation or accusation. In the synoptic 
accounts the accusation is that of “eating” in such company. In Matt 9:11 
and Mk 2:16 the charge is levelled explicitly against Jesus éoOte1, “he eats”. 
By contrast, Luke makes two changes: the accusation incorporates the dis- 
ciples also and is broadened to reference drinking as well as eating, éo8tete 
Kal mivete (Lk 9:30). These features reveal that the synoptic versions of the 
introduction to this pericope are more closely aligned to each other, than 
any of them is to P.Oxy. X 1224. 

The response given by Jesus in P.Oxy. X 1224 is largely reconstructed 
on the basis of the parallel version in the Lukan account, because of the 
presence of the term bytatvovtes which P.Oxy. X 1224 shares with Luke, 
as opposed to the Markan and Matthean ioyvovtec. The decision to use 
the form eizev (following Matthew and Luke) rather than the Markan 
Aéyet is to a large extent arbitrary, but also reflects the wider circulation 
of Matthew’s gospel and the observation that the following saying appears 
to draw upon the Lukan form of the tradition. The meaning of this pro- 
verbial maxim remains unaltered from the intended sense in the canonical 
narratives. Davies and Allison state that this is “a parable whose meaning 
is transparent: the sick are the toll collectors and sinners, the strong are 


» « 


6 Guelich notes that the phrase “Scribes of the Pharisees”, “represents an unusual combi- 
nation appearing only here in Mark.” R.A. Guelich, Mark 1-8:26 (WBC 34A; Dallas: Word, 
1988) 102. 
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those who oppose Jesus, the physician is Jesus.” Although a number of 
commentators note the Lukan alteration, few account for its motivation. 
Bock suggests that “Luke’s reference to the healthy fits well with the picture 
of Jesus as a physician, helping those in need.”®” Presumably this motif of 
“Jesus as a physician” is based upon Jesus’ self-application of the label phy- 
sician when quoting another popular saying in Lk 4:23. In P.Oxy. X 1224 
the Lukan wording is followed in order to show that Jesus’ motivation is to 
put the needs of the oppressed before the sensibilities of the powerful. 


fr. 2, col. 1 + (page 176): Again, there are clear parallels with synoptic 
traditions and these aid the reconstruction of this column of text. This sec- 
tion can be broken into three separate traditions: an injunction to pray for 
one’s enemies (Matt 5:44; cf. Lk 6:27); a version of the “for and against” 
saying (Q version, Matt 12:30//Lk 11:23; and the Markan form of the tradi- 
tion [Mk 12:40] replicated in Luke [Lk 9:50b] but not in Matthew); and an 
otherwise independent tradition concerning reconciliation with those who 
were previously estranged. 

The first saying commences this catena of three extant traditions pro- 
moting a positive attitude towards opponents. Crossan makes the following 
observation about the various forms of this saying: 


This aphorism appears as love your enemies in Q 6:27-28, 35. However, in ver- 
sions of the saying which depend on the NT gospels (Did 1:3 and Polycarp’s 
Letter to the Philippians 12:3), it was changed to pray for your enemies, as 
here. The present form might be taken as a softening of a too difficult injunc- 
tion, but it is probably at least its equivalent, if not its more specific and prac- 
tical intensification. 


The conjunction may suggest that the “pray for your enemies” saying was 
not the first tradition relating to the attitude towards opponents cited in 
this sequence. However, given the ubiquitous usage of kat in koiné Greek 
such an inference does not necessarily follow. 

The second saying occurs as a doublet in the synoptic tradition. The more 
distant parallel is the Q version, the likely form of which is: 


6 LN Ov Let Euod {ka}v’ Euod {ott}, Kat 6 uN ovveyov LET god oKopziCer. 
(Q 11.23)° 


% W.D. Davies and D.C. Allison, The Gospel According to Matthew, ICC, vol. 2 (Edin- 
burgh: T&T Clark, 1991) 103. 

7 D.L. Bock, Luke 1:1-9:50, BECNT, vol. 1 (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker, 2000) 496. 

* Crossan, “Gospel Oxyrhynchus 1224,” 424. 

® The form of this reconstruction of the Q version of the saying follows J.M. Robinson, 
P. Hoffmann and J.S. Kloppenborg (eds.), The Critical Edition of Q (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
2000) 236. 
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The closer parallel is with the version of the tradition found in Mk 12:40 
and modified in Lk 9:50b: 


Oc yap od«K gottv KAO HLOV, brép NUdv gotiv. (Mark 9:40) 
Oc yup odK gotiv Ka DLO, dep DUdv gottv. (Luke 9:50) 


The form found in P.Oxy. X 1224: 
6 yap un O(v) [ka8 duJ]@v drép Dudv éotw. (lines 1-2) 


most closely resembles the form in Lk 9:50b. As the saying stands in P.Oxy. X 
1224, it reinforces the previous command to love enemies, by counselling 
that the definition of an opponent should not be too freely applied. 

The last saying in this carefully constructed triad is unparalleled, but also 
is completed by conjectural reconstruction. 


[0 onpepolv LaKpay avdpiov [éyybc DUdV ylevnoetar Kai év...T0D AvTLOt 
[kov] 


If the reconstruction approximates the form of the tradition, there is care- 
fully constructed contrast between “today/far off’ and “tomorrow/near”. 
The contrast between the state of being “far from” or “near to” is also found 
in the Gospel of Thomas: “Jesus said, “Whoever is near me is near the fire, 
and whoever is far from me is far from the kingdom.” (G. Thom. 82).”° How- 
ever, apart from this similarity in the form of the contrast employed, the 
actual substance of the two traditions is markedly different. 


6. The Date of the Text of P.Oxy. X 1224 


There is an obvious distinction between the date of a manuscript which is 
a witness to a text, and the date of composition of the text itself.”! It is also 
self-evident that if a certain manuscript is the autograph of a text, then 
the date of manuscript and text will coincide. Furthermore, matters can 
become more complicated when a text evolves through various recensions 
and decisions must be taken about which form of a text is being dated. 


” Tn relation to the meaning of this Thomasine tradition DeConick notes both its mysti- 
cal and apocalyptic dimensions. She states that this saying “reveals a theophantic tradition 
that identifies Jesus with the fire of the heavenly realm, the Kingdom. Believers who draw 
near to him can trust that they will experience a fiery theophany, while those who remain far 
away from him will not be able to enter the Kingdom at the end of time.” A.D. DeConick, 
The Original Gospel of Thomas in Translation: with a Commentary and New English Transla- 
tion of the Complete Gospel (LNTS 287; London: T&T Clark, 2006) 247. 

7| For further discussion on the distinction between text and manuscript, see Parker, An 
Introduction to the New Testament Manuscripts and their Texts, 2-4. 
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However, in the case of P.Oxy. X 1224 there is no evidence for more than 
one recension of this text, and it is more likely than not that the manuscript 
fragments are not from the autograph of this text, so presumably there is 
a temporal gap between the composition of the text and the date of the 
sole surviving witness to that text. In the discussion of the palaeography 
of P.Oxy. X 1224 the original judgment of Grenfell and Hunt in proposing 
a date for the manuscript in the early part of the fourth century was seen 
to be persuasive. This provides a terminus ad quem for the composition of 
the text, however, fixing a lower limit for the date of composition is more 
hotly debated. 

There is a range of opinion on the date of composition of the text wit- 
nessed by P.Oxy. X 1224.” In various publications Crossan has proposed 
a date around 50 C.E.” Others have seen the text originating either earlier 
than the last decade of the first century,” or at sometime within the first 
half of the second century.” These cases need to be considered in turn. 
While in certain examples, such as documentary papyri recording tax 
receipts there is a recorded date, this is not the case with P.Oxy. X 1224. 
Consequently, dating must be based on other factors, such as the date of 
the events recorded, dependence upon other written sources, or theological 
concerns reflective of certain periods. 

In his The Historical Jesus, Crossan classifies P.Oxy. X 1224 as one of his 
first stratum sources which are dated between 30-60 C.E. In his more exten- 
sive treatment of these fragments, he states “[t]he date when the manuscript 
was copied tells little about the date of this gospel’s composition. It could be 
as early as the 50s when Christians first began to create books about what 
Jesus had said and done.””* Crossan’s decision concerning dating is based 
upon two observations. First that the “text does not seem to be dependent 
on the New Testament gospels since none of their redactional elements 
are discernible in its few verses.””” Secondly, Crossan sees the polemical 
orientation of the text as providing a clue to its dating. He states, “[b]ut the 


” The disparity in dating is encapsulated in the listed date range 50-140 C.E., given 
with a reliability estimate of (1/5) on the website: http://www.earlychristianwritings.com/ 
oxyrhynchus1224.html (10 August 2008). 

See Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 428; also, “Gospel Oxyrhynchus 1224,” 422. 

™ A. Schmidt, “P.Oxy. X 1224, Fragment 2 recto, Col. I: Ein neuer Vorschlag,” ZNW 80 
(1989) 267-7. 

© See P. Foster, “Ihe Use of Non-Canonical Gospels in J.D. Crossan’s Portrayal of the 
Historical Jesus,” in Jesus as Eschatological Challenge: Engaging the Work of John Dominic 
Crossan (ed. Robert L. Webb and Robert J. Miller; LHJS; London: T&T Clark—a Continuum 
Imprint, 2010) forthcoming. 

© Crossan, “Gospel Oxyrhynchus 1224,” 422. 

7” Crossan, “Gospel Oxyrhynchus 1224,” 422. 
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vision in 3:2 and the debates in 4:1-2 and 5:1-2 indicate a position closer 
to Q than to Thomas. No opponents, for example, ever challenge Jesus in 
the few narrative situations in Thomas as they do here and in Q.”® Cros- 
san’s first criterion is both a sensible and one that was first proposed by 
Helmut Késter in his study of gospel traditions in the writings of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers.” Because of the overlap between traditions, especially within 
the synoptic gospels, Késter advocated that there must be a clear example 
of an evangelist’s redactional hand before dependence on a specific gospel 
can be asserted. Thus, he states, “so hangt die Frage der Benutzung davon 
ab, ob sich in den angefiihrten Stiicken Redaktionsarbeit eines Evangelisten 
findet.”* It would indeed be unsurprising if such short fragments of text 
as those preserved by P.Oxy. X 1224 showed no clear redactional features 
of any specific canonical gospel. This would not necessarily demonstrate 
that the text was an early independent witness to the Jesus tradition, rather 
the relationship would remain ambiguous. However, contrary to Crossan’s 
assessment that none of the redactional elements of the canonical gospels is 
present, there appear to be two clear examples where dependence on Luke’s 
gospel can be demonstrated. 


In fr. 2, col. 2 ¥ there is a parallel to the synoptic tradition found at Matt 
9:12//Mk 2:17//Lk 5:31, the saying about those who need a physician. Both 
Matthew and Mark agree that the people that do not need a doctor are 
“the strong” ot ioxbvovtes. By contrast, Luke changes this to “the healthy” 
ot vytatvovtec. Although P.Oxy. X 1224 breaks off at the commencement of 
the word, the first letter is legible j[yatvovtec], and the completion almost 
certainly agrees with the Lukan choice of vocabulary. Here the text shows 
clear knowledge of a significant Lukan redactional change. 

The second example is even more compelling. In fr. 2, col. 1 > a version 
of the “for and against” saying is preserved. Apart from the form in P.Oxy. 
1224, related forms also occur in Q (Matt 12:30//Lk 11:23) and Markan 
tradition (Mk 12:40) replicated in Luke (Lk 9:50b), but not in Matthew. On 
Crossan’s stratification of sources the Q version stems from an earlier phase 
of the tradition history than the Markan form. The Q version reads: 


6 UN] Ov LET Euod {ka} Euod {ott}, Kat Oo uN ovva&yov Let E00 oKopriCer. 
(Q 11.23)! 


78 Crossan, “Gospel Oxyrhynchus 1224,” 422. 

” See H. Késter, Synoptische Uberlieferung bei den Apostolischen Vatern, TU 65 (Berlin: 
Akademie Verlag, 1957). 

8 Késter, Synoptische Uberlieferung bei den Apostolischen Véitern, 3. 

*! The form of this reconstruction of the Q version of the saying follows Robinson, Hoff- 
mann and Kloppenborg, The Critical Edition of Q, 236. 
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P.Oxy. X 1224 varies from the Q form in three major ways, first, it preserves 
a parallel only to the first half of the saying, secondly, it employs plural 
rather than singular pronouns, and thirdly, the ordering opposes the Q 
order of “with” (uet’) and “against” («at’), having instead the reverse order 
“against” (ko@’) and “for” (dxép). Thus, the form in P.Oxy. X 1224 reads: 
o yap Lh Av) 

[xa duJ]@v drép dDudv éotwv. (P.Oxy. X 1224, frag 2, col. 1, recto, lines 
1-2) 


When the form preserved in P.Oxy. X 1224 is compared with the Markan 
form, a greater degree of similarity may be observed. 


Os Yup OdK éoTtiv KAO’ TLdV, DrEp NUdV éotw. (Mark 9:40) 


Here, P.Oxy. X 1224 and Mark 9:40 share the order and the same Greek 
terms “against” (ka@’) and “for” (bxép), thus agreeing with each other 
against Q 11.23. Furthermore, these two forms agree in using the post- 
positive conjunction yap and by employing plural rather than singular 
pronouns, although P.Oxy. X 1224 uses second person plural pronouns 
whereas Mark 9:40 uses first person plural pronouns. It may be argued 
that all this shows is that P.Oxy. X 1224 stands closer to the Markan form 
than that of Q. Moreover, even with this being the case it is possible that 
P.Oxy. X 1224 is drawing upon an earlier version of the tradition it shares 
with the Markan version. However, the parallel to the Markan version that 
exists in Luke’s gospel makes this highly improbable. The Lukan doublet of 
the “for and against” saying that is recorded in Lk 9:50 occurs in the same 
narrative context as Mark 9:40 and is drawing upon the Markan saying as 
its source. 


Og Yup OdK éotiv KAW DLdV, dep DUdv éotw. (Luke 9:50) 


The sole difference between the Lukan and the Markan forms is that the 
former uses second person plural pronouns whereas the latter uses first 
person plural pronouns.” Thus, the Lukan form of the tradition is the clos- 
est parallel to the form found in P.Oxy. X 1224. Consequently, P.Oxy. X 
1224 does exhibit the redactional features found in the Lukan version of the 
saying. Hence it can be concluded that P.Oxy. X 1224 post-dates the synop- 
tic tradition at this point and draws upon the Lukan version of this saying 


* Whilst there is some interchange between first and second person pronouns in certain 
manuscripts of both Mark 9:40 and Luke 9:50, the readings presented here have the weight 
of textual support and the variation appears due to later scribes harmonizing the different 
forms of this tradition. 
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on the basis of the redactional elements drawn from the third gospel. Given 
the likely date of Luke’s gospel being towards the end of the first century, 
this would suggest that the text of P.Oxy. X 1224 was composed no earlier 
than the last decade of the first century.® 

Although a less precise indicator, the content and possible genre of the 
text may indicate an even later date. The appearance of Jesus in a vision, 
entering into dialogue, suggests affinities with texts such as the Gospel of 
Judas or stories that occur in a number of the Apocryphal Acts (cf. Acts 
of John 88-93). Such texts were in circulation during the second half of 
the second century. This is suggestive, although certainly not decisive, of 
P.Oxy. X 1224 being composed in the same period, which is most likely the 
second quarter of the second century. 

Assembling these various observations, it can be stated with a high degree 
of certainty that the text witnessed by P.Oxy. X 1224 was composed after 
the Gospel of Luke (which was probably written around 80-90 C.E.) and 
no later than the single manuscript copy written around 300 C.E. More 
speculative is an attempt to gauge the date on the basis of generic affinities 
with other texts. However, these suggest the text may have been composed 
in the second century, perhaps in the period 125-150 C.E. This, however, 
is a less secure estimate than the broad range of 90-300 C.E. 


7. Social Setting of P.Oxy. 1224 in Early Christianity 


Attempts to locate the social context of early Christian texts are often 
fraught with speculation, even when an extensive portion or the complete 
text survives. Given the limitations of the fragmentary text only the most 
cautious observations can be suggested. A number of gospel-like texts have 
been classified as Jewish Christian in orientation.** Although the definition 
of the term “Jewish Christianity” is notoriously difficult, such texts and 
the communities in which they were read are seen as having some form 
of ongoing practice of aspects of Torah, a greater knowledge of halakhic 
practices and Jewish institutions, and often a tendency to read Matthew’s 


8 The dependence of P.Oxy. X 1224 upon Lk 9:50 is noted in passing by A. Schmidt, 
“P.Oxy. X 1224, Fragment 2 recto, Col. 1: Ein neuer Vorschlag,” ZNW 80 (1989) 276-277. 

*4 Apart from the three (or perhaps two) so-called Jewish-Christian gospels (for further 
discussion see A. Gregory, “Jewish-Christian Gospels,” in The Non-Canonical Gospels [ed. 
P. Foster; London: Continuum, 2008] 54-67), another fragmentary text from Oxyrhynchus, 
P.Oxy. V 840, has also been suggested as originating in a Jewish-Christian environment, see 
M. Kruger, The Gospel of the Savior: An Analysis of P.Oxy. 840 and Its Place in the Gospel 
Traditions of Early Christianity (TENT 1; Leiden: Brill, 2005). 
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gospel or one of the related Jewish Christian texts. Even on the basis of 
this skeletal sketch of features of Jewish Christianity, P.Oxy. X 1224 does 
appear to be part of this religious trajectory. It appears to lump together 
the three groups’ scribes, Pharisees and priests (fr. 2, col. 2 J, lines 1-2) in 
an undifferentiated manner. Moreover, the dependence of the fr. 2 upon 
the Gospel of Luke shows familiarity with a form of the synoptic tradition 
for which the evidence of reception is most closely tied with gentile rather 
than Jewish audiences. 

If the negative conclusion can be drawn that the text may not have 
been the product of Jewish Christianity, can a more positive conclusion be 
framed? The answer to that question is largely negative, although some ten- 
tative speculations may be suggested. The single surviving copy of the text 
was discovered in Egypt. However, the range of texts discovered at Oxy- 
rhynchus and elsewhere in Egypt strongly attests to the mobility of both 
Christian and pagan writings. It may be tempting to link this text with a 
“Gnostic” group.*° However, the only possible reason for doing so would be 
upon the basis of the appearance of Jesus in a vision with an ensuing dia- 
logue. While such literary forms feature in “Gnostic” texts, they are hardly 
unique to them. Thus, in terms of social setting perhaps only a few minimal 
conclusions can be stated. The text does not appear to have originated in 
a Jewish Christian setting, at some time after its composition it was still in 
circulation in Egypt among a community with very eclectic reading hab- 
its. It may have been attractive to readers in some of the so-called “Gnos- 
tic” groups, but there is little basis for linking its composition with such 
communities. 


% (See) O. Skarsauna and R. Heidar (eds.), Jewish Believers in Jesus: the Early Centu- 
ries (Peabody: Hendrickson, 2007), esp. 3-55; M. Jackson-McCabe (ed.), Jewish Christianity 
Reconsidered: Rethinking Ancient Groups and Texts (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2007). 

%° Here the term “Gnostic” is used to indicate a representative of a multiplicity of groups, 
which although related in their thinking at certain points (where) were definitely not as a 
way of referring to a single unified movement with a tightly defined and homogeneous set 
of beliefs and a common origin. See the important critiques of M.A. Williams, Rethinking 
“Gnosticism”: An Argument for Dismantling a Dubious Category (Princeton: Princeton UP, 
1996), and K.L. King, What is Gnosticism? (Cambridge, MA: Harvard, 2003). However, the 
important correctives by A.H.B. Logan, The Gnostics: Identifying an Early Christian Cult 
(London: T&T Clark, 2006); B. Pearson, Ancient Gnosticism: Traditions and Literature 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 2007). 
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8. Conclusions 


The two fragments that constitute P.Oxy. X 1224 open up a fascinating 
set of inter-related questions. Unfortunately the fragmentary nature of the 
manuscript (remains) means that often only tentative answers can be given 
to such questions. In terms of the actual manuscript, the scraps of text seem 
to have been part of a much larger codex comprising of at least 176 pages 
of small dimension, but not miniature size. The smaller fragment does not 
allow for any meaningful reconstruction of a continuous text. By contrast 
fr. 2 with its slightly more extensive text allows for some tentative recon- 
struction, especially where partial canonical parallels exist. In two places the 
text appears to be dependent on Luke’s gospel, due to the presence of redac- 
tional features found only in that canonical source. This means the date of 
composition of the text must be after that of the third gospel (around 90 
C.E.), but before the date of the manuscript, established on palaeographical 
grounds to be around the beginning of the fourth century. The social setting 
for the composition of this text cannot be established, but it does not appear 
to have originated in Jewish Christian circles. At a later stage the text cir- 
culated at Oxyrhynchus and reflects the highly varied reading tastes of that 
community. P.Oxy. X 1224 offers a partial glimpse into the diverse literary 
landscape of early Christianity and witnesses to the way in which traditions 
about its founding figure were preserved and propagated in textual form. 
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9. Full Plates of the Papyrus Fragments 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
IS P.OXY. XLII 3057 THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN LETTER? 


Lincoln H. Blumell 


Since the publication of P.Oxy. XLII 3057 in 1974, a personal letter dated 
paleographically to the late first or early second century, it has attracted a 
rather inordinate amount of attention. The interest this letter has garnered 
can be attributed to some passing remarks made by the editor of this text, 
Peter Parsons, who tentatively, and in some ways dismissively, raised the 
possibility that it could have been authored by a Christian since it contained 
certain peculiarities that ostensibly suggested Christian authorship.’ Given 
the early date of the letter it is understandable why Parsons’ editorial mus- 
ings attracted such attention; if this letter could be shown to have been 
written by a Christian it would represent the earliest extant Christian text 
predating, or at the very least contemporaneous with P* (= P.Ryl. III 457), 
the famous fragment from St. John’s Gospel (18:31-33, 37-38) that dates to 
the first half of the second century. Furthermore, it could potentially shed 
some much-needed light on the origins of Christianity in Egypt in a period 
where relatively little beyond speculation and conjecture is known.’ 
Despite the initial stir that followed this letter’s publication largely as 
a result of Parsons’ editorial musings, whereby its “Christian” character- 
istics were scrutinized and evaluated, within a decade or so much of the 


' In the preface to the letter Parsons wrote, “The writer encourages his brethren to amity, 
alludes to external enemies, looks forward with ragged nerves to future ordeals: many hints, 
small information. If the hand is rightly dated, it would be temerarious to look for a Chris- 
tian context (15 ff. n.).” P.Oxy. XII, p. 144. In n. 15 Parsons follows up by considering the 
different facets of the letter that could indicate Christian authorship, suggesting a general 
epistolary analogy to 1 Clem., though he ultimately expresses some doubt that the peculiari- 
ties contained in the letter are actually Christian. However, in a later note on P.Oxy. XII 
3057 Parsons seemed somewhat more convinced that a Christian context for the letter was a 
real possibility. See P. Parsons, “The Earliest Christian Letter?,” in Miscellanea Papyrologica 
(Pap. Flor. VII, ed. R. Pintaudi; Firenze: Edizioni Gonnelli, 1980) 289. 

2 C.H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief in Early Christian Egypt (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1979), 1; B.A. Pearson, “Earliest Christianity in Egypt: Some Observations,” 
in The Roots of Egyptian Christianity (ed. B.A. Pearson and J.E. Goehring; Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1986) 132-134; H. Koester, Introduction to the New Testament (Vol. 2): His- 
tory and Literature of Early Christianity (2nd ed.; New York and Berlin: de Gruyter, 2000) 
225-228. 
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interest the letter initially had generated tailed off.* The scholarly consensus 
was that although the letter contained features that potentially pointed to 
Christian authorship, they were not compelling and were at best indefinite.* 
However, in two recent treatments of the letter, by Orsolina Montevecchi 
and Ilaria Ramelli, they have attempted to reopen the debate as they have 
sought to demonstrate that it does in fact contain a number of character- 
istics that are best explained only within a Christian context.* While the 
arguments adduced by Montevecchi and Ramelli are largely original, as 
they attempt to bring something new to the debate and are at times rather 
thought provoking, a critical analysis of their arguments reveals that they 
are ultimately unpersuasive as they do little to cogently establish that the 
letter was either written by a Christian or should necessarily be read within 
a Christian context. Not only are the alleged “Christian” features of the let- 
ter more easily explained within a context that does not require a Christian 
interpretation, but also both authors tend to rely on a considerable amount 
of special pleading to make their respective cases. Therefore, the purpose 
of the present study is not simply to prove that the letter could not have 
been authored by a Christian, though this should become relatively appar- 
ent, but rather to show that the arguments marshaled by Montevecchi and 
Ramelli in favor of Christian authorship are not compelling. Furthermore, 
that a non-Christian context for the letter is considerably more likely than 
a Christian one given the date of the letter combined with the fact that it 
contains no explicit Christian markers.° 


3 QO. Montevecchi, “Recensioni e Bibliographica,” Aegyptus 55 (1975) 302; C.J. Hemer, 
“Ammonius to Apollonius, Greeting,” Buried History 12 (1976) 84-91; E.A. Judge, Rank 
and Status in the World of the Caesars and St Paul (Christchurch: University of Canterbury, 
1982) 20-23; G.R. Stanton, “The Proposed Earliest Christian Letter on Papyrus and the Ori- 
gin of the Term Philalellia,” ZPE 54 (1984) 49-63; S.K. Stowers, Letter Writing in Greco- 
Roman Antiquity (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1986) 95-96; S.R. Llewelyn, NewDocs 
6 (1992) 169-177. 

* Hemer, “Ammonius to Apollonius,” 89, writes, “The difficulty is not in supposing that 
this could be a Christian letter, but in establishing that it is [...] The onus lies upon the one 
who would claim it as Christian. And yet there are probably many cases where this is a 
possibility. There may be hints consonant with it, and nothing to contradict it, but nothing 
to prove it.” Later S.R. Llewelyn echoed the same sentiment, “We conclude that the letter 
[P.Oxy. XLII 3057] gives no indication that the correspondents were Christian. But equally 
no evidence stands in the way of its being so accepted.” See Llewelyn, New Docs, 177. 

5 O. Montevecchi, “THN EHIZTOAHN KEXIAYMENHN: P.Oxy. XLII 3057,” Aegyptus 80 
(2000 [2002]) 187-194; I. Ramelli, “Una delle pit: antiche lettere cristiane extracanoniche?,” 
Aegyptus 80 (2000 [2002]) 169-185. 

®° For the most recent and detailed study of what constitute genuine Christian markers in 
documentary papyri, see M. Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth Century Papyri. Studia Antiqua 
Australiensia I. (Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols, 2006) 43-125. 
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The “Christian” Aspects of P.Oxy. XLII 3057 


For convenience a transcription of the letter along with a translation have 


been provided.’ 


—> ‘Aupodviosg AnoAA@vimr TOL 
KSeEAOGr Yaipeww. 
EKOMLOGLNV Thy KExLaAoLéevV EXLOTOATV 
KQL THY WATOPOPIdA KAI TODS PaIVOAaS Ka TH 
5 obvpiyya<¢> cov Karts, tTods 5é Paivdras ody > 20 
TAAALOV,G ~AaBov GAA’ et ti WETCdv EotiV KaI- 
v@v 51% Tpoatpeciv: od BéA Sé Ge, Gere, Ba- 
pbvew ue Taig ovvexéor OrAavOpaniaic, 
od Svvépevov GpetyaocBar, adtd 5& Ldvov 
10 tuets rpomipecw @idikis SiaBécews vopi- 25 
Copev TOPESTAKEVAL GOL. TAPAKAAG 
5é oe, KSeAge, UNKEétL Adyov notetoOat meE- 
pi Tg KAE1Sd¢ THi¢ UOvOYOpov. od yap Bé- 
Aw DLES TOS KSEA@Ods ~EveKa ELD 7 GA- 


15 Aov Sia@opay tivo. éxeiv: Oudvolayv yap KaL 30 


(Back +) “AnoAAwviar “AnoAA*( 2?) extokén(ty) &5*(AQ@). 


OUGAAN<A>tav edyouat év DUTV Stpévetv 
iv’ ite &KataApytor KoA 1] ATE Gpotot 
Hulv. yap neipa éencyetat we mpotpéyao- 
Oo DUG eipnvedetv Kai ph 615d6vo1 &eop- 
was etéporg Ka’ DUdv- meipaoar odv Kat SV’ 
gue TODO NoEiv, YaPLocpEvds [OL O Le- 
ta&d enryvdon cyaBdv. to pia dv Te eiAn- 
pas Tape LAABtov KANN Kati 7} Gor &pEec- 
TO, G&VTtypayov por yedoia Sé cor yéypaea 
die Tig TPOTEpas Ex1oTOATc, & TapadéEn- 
TN YUP won c&vemévy yivetar, Stav TO 
oov Svona raph, Kai tadta obk Bog éxov- 
ons Tpeueiv Sic tH Emepyoueva, GA<A>’ dr0- 
géper. Aewvag Gond.Couat oe, déonoto,, 

KQL TODS 
ol[o]d¢ névtac.’ Eppwco, TrpwwoTATE. 


Ammonios to Apollonios his brother greeting. I received the crossed letter and the 
portmanteau and the cloak and (I. 5) your good reeds. I received the cloaks not as 
old but as better than new because of your intention. I do not want you, brother, 
to weigh me down with continuous philanthropy, not being able to repay, but we 
suppose we only (1. 10) offer to you the intention of friendly disposition. I exhort 
you, brother, no longer to concern yourself with the key of the single room. For 
I do not want you, the brethren, on account of me or (1. 15) another to have any 
difference. For I pray that oneness of mind and mutual concord remain among 
you so that you are free from gossip and you are not like us. For the trial leads 
me to impel you to peace and not to give (1. 20) a starting point to others against 
you. And so attempt to do this for me, favoring me, which in the meantime you 
will recognize as good. Write to me if the wool you received from Silvanus in full 
measure is pleasing to you. I wrote ridiculous things to you in a (I. 25) former 
epistle, which you should disregard. For my soul becomes careless whenever your 
name is present, and this though it has no habit to rest on account of the things 


” The letter is written on a rectangular piece of papyrus that measures 13.5 cm by 23.5 cm 
(H x W). For the most part the papyrus is preserved with the exception of a small vertical 
tear near the left hand margin owing to a fold. The letter is written with a single hand that 
is clear, well formed, and displays semi-literary qualities. A digital image of the papyrus may 
be viewed at: http://www.csad.ox.ac.uk/P Oxy/papyri/vol42/pages/3057.htm. To save space I 
have divided the letter into two columns. Orthographic errors in the Greek text have not 
been reproduced, but have been corrected in the transcription. 

® For the punctuation of |. 29, I have not followed the editio princeps but the suggested 
emendation given in P.W. Pestmann and H.A. Rupprecht, eds., Berichtigungsliste der 
Griechischen Papyrusurkunden aus Agypten (Vol. VIH; Leiden: Brill, 1992) 265. 
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that are happening, but it [soul] endures. I, Leonas, greet you, master, and (1. 30) all 
your people. Farewell, most honored friend. (back) To Apollonius, son of Apollo(?) 
surveyer, brother.’ 


This letter, which is rather lengthy by papyrological standards,'° addresses a 
number of disparate issues and may be divided into three different sections. 
In the first section (Il. 3-11), Ammonius thanks Apollonius for having sent 
certain items and then proceeds to acknowledge his generous philanthropy, 
noting that he is unable to match it.’ Ammonius then proceeds to advise 
Apollonius concerning how he ought to deal with some dissension among 
associates (Il. 11-22). This section of the letter is particularly interesting as it 
reveals that Ammonius is a rather educated and refined individual given the 
sentiments expressed and his choice of vocabulary.” He thoughtfully and 
articulately exhorts Apollonius to avoid “strife” or “difference” (dic@opos) 
with his “brethren”, although the exact cause of the tension is not explicitly 
stated,’ and rhetorically prays that “concord” (op0vo1m) and “mutual affec- 
tion” (gUaAAnAia) might prevail so that they may be “free from gossip” 
(&kataAnpntos).'* Since this section of the letter contains much exhorta- 
tion, this letter may effectively be categorized under the genre of epistolary 
paraenesis.'° In the concluding section of the letter (Il. 22-29), Ammonius 
inquires whether an item that he had previously sent to Apollonius was 
pleasing and in an act of sheer flattery asks him to disregard some remarks 


° Translation adapted from P.Oxy. XLII p. 145. 

© This letter contains roughly 190 words, whereas a typical first-century papyrus letter 
averaged only around 87 words. See R.E. Richards, Paul and First-Century Letter Writing: 
Secretaries, Composition and Collection (Downers Grove, Ill: Inter Varsity, 2004) 163-164. 
For comparison Richards also notes that the letters of Cicero and Seneca respectively aver- 
aged 295 and 995 words and that Paul’s letters averaged 2,495 words. 

" On the philanthropy of Apollonius and Ammonius’ apprehensiveness with it see New- 
Docs 6, 173. 

® Assuming of course that this section of the letter accurately and precisely conveys 
Ammonius’ words and not those of the scribe, Leonas. 

8 Perhaps the dissensions directly stemmed from some dispute that arose over “the key 
of the single room” that is referred to directly before Ammonius’ exhortation to harmony 
where he entreats Apollonius to no longer concern himself about it (i.e. the key). 

4 As noted in the ed. pr. by Parsons (P.Oxy. XLII p. 146 n. 17), this is the first and only 
attestation of the word &KataAnpytog. Subsequently, it has not reoccurred in the papyri or 
been found elsewhere. This is also the only time the word @iAaAAnAia is ever used in the 

apyri. 
‘ E Stowers: Letter Writing, 96-99. Concerning the genre of epistolary paraenesis, Stow- 
ers notes the following two observations: (1) the writer is typically the recipient’s friend or 
moral superior and (2) the writer recommends habits of behavior and actions that conform 
to a certain model of character and attempts to turn the recipient away from contrasting 
negative models of character. Note also the use of verbs napaxaAéo (1. 11), evyouo (1. 16) 
and npotpéxe (1. 18) that are indicative of the paraenetic genre. 
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in a previous letter since “his soul becomes careless” whenever Apollonius’ 
name is mentioned." 


I. Crossed Letters 


While there is nothing on the surface of the letter that would necessarily 
suggest it was authored by a Christian, as it contains no explicit mark- 
ers or symbols that would establish Christian authorship and it is devoid 
of theological language and seemingly deals with a number of mundane 
issues, the opening section of the letter (Il. 1-3) has been thought to contain 
possible Christian elements. Noting the unusual and somewhat enigmatic 
reference to the reception of a “crossed letter” or “letter marked with a 
cross” (Keylaopévyv éxtotoAny) in |. 3, Parsons mused whether it contained 
some surreptitious allusion to the cross (crucifixion) and went on to note 
that the unusual supralinear stroke over the chi in yaipew may have also 
had some significance on this front.'” Though he admitted this interpreta- 
tion was unlikely and effectively discounted it because of the early date of 
the letter, there are a number of other reasons (beyond merely the date) 
that makes this interpretive possibility utterly untenable.'* Perhaps the most 
obvious is that there is no evidence that yim, which has the meaning “to 
cross” in the shape of the letter chi (X), is ever used to refer to the crucifix- 
ion by any early Christian author,” as otavpdw with its implied reference 
to the shape of the tau (T) is always employed.” For example, in the Epistle 
of Barnabas 9.7, a letter that may well be contemporaneous with P.Oxy. 
XLII 3057 and may even be provenanced to the same geographic region,” 


© Reference at this point in the letter to “soul” (wvyn) in no way suggests or even hints 
at a Christian context given that “soul” was employed in a variety of different non-Christian 
contexts. See especially J. Bremmer, The Early Greek Concept of the Soul (Princeton: Prin- 
centon University Press, 1983). In letters of the first and second century “soul” only appears 
a handful of times: P.Oxy. LV 3806.14 (A.D. 15); BGUIV 1040.21 (I A.D.); P.Tebt. 1 56.11 
(II A.D.) where a petition is also made “to the gods” (1. 10). 

7 P.Oxy. XLVII 3057 n. 15 (p. 146). I address these points here, because they have not 
been considered in previous scholarship. 

'8 Asa freestanding symbol the cross (+) does not appear in any definite Christian context 
in the Pre-Constantinian period. See G.F. Snyder, Ante Pacem: Archaeological Evidence of 
Church Life Before Constantine (Macon, GA.: Mercer University Press, 2003) 58-64. The 
earliest definitive appearance of a cross (+) in a letter provenanced to Oxyrhynchus is in 
P.Oxy. LVI 3862.1, 34(?) (IV-V). 

1 Neither the verb y1&:Cm nor the noun ytaoua ever occurs in the LXX, New Testament, 
or the writings of the Apostolic Fathers. 

0 TDNT 7.572-73; M. Hengel, Crucifixion in the Ancient World and the Folly of the Mes- 
sage of the Cross (Trans. Josh Bowden) (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1977) 8-9. 

*1 'L.W. Barnard, “The ‘Epistle of Barnabas’ and Its Contemporary Setting,” ANRW 159- 
207, who situates the letter in early-second century Alexandria. 
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the author specifically points out that it is the letter tau that symbolizes the 
cross. Likewise, Justin Martyr further reinforces this point when he draws 
a deliberate distinction between the sign of the otavpdc or cross (+), which 
signifies the crucifixion, and that of the yiaoua or rotated cross (x) in his 
1 Apology.” Furthermore, the earliest pictorial representation of the cruci- 
fixion is the staurogram (?), which already appears in a few second or third 
century papyri, and clearly depicts the sign of a otavpdg (T).” 

While neither Montevecchi nor Ramelli attempt to argue that keywwopevynv 
émiotoAnyv should be taken as some veiled allusion to the crucifixion, both 
nevertheless believe it is a significant Christian indicator within the letter. 
On this front Montevecchi asserts, apparently influenced by Parson’s mus- 
ing that perhaps there is some connection between the phrase xeyraopevnv 
émiotoAnv and the supralinear stroke over the chi in yatpetv, that these 
two features of the letter are making a surreptitious reference to “Christ” 
(yptotoc). She argues that keyiaouévnv extotoAny should be translated as 
“letter marked with an X” and refers to the phenomenon that may be noted 
in this present letter in |. 2, where the writer inserts a supralinear stroke 
over the chi in Yatpew, which she proceeds to argue is the earliest form of 
the nomen sacrum for ypiotdc. As the sender and recipient were Christians, 
as well as close friends based on the contents of the letter, Montevecchi 
argues that both would have been aware of the meaning implied by the chi 
with the supralinear stroke and when Ammonius informed Apollonius that 
he had received “the letter marked with an X”, he was simply acknowledg- 
ing the reference to Christ in a previous letter. As Montevecchi is aware 
that the form of the nomen sacrum she is alleging here is unusual, to say the 
very least, she argues that it had to be hidden within the letter since it was 
written in the wake of the persecution of Domitian when it was particularly 
unsafe for Christians and would have potentially been very dangerous for 
either Ammonius or Apollonius to make their Christian identities explicitly 
known.” 


2 Apol. 1.60. Here, Justin alleges that when Plato read Num 21:8-9, the incident of the 
fiery serpents, that Plato had supposed that it was the symbol of the yiaopo. that Moses 
fashioned and placed a brazen serpent on it when in fact it was the “image of a cross” (tdnov 
otavpod) that served as a type of Christ’s crucifixion. Consequently, when Plato talked about 
the Son of God being placed, “crosswise in the universe” in the Timaeus (36b-c), Justin 
states that this was incorrect. In the LXX Num 21:8-9, when Moses made the “poles” upon 
which to place the fiery serpent, the word otavpdc is not employed. 

3 In DP the staurogram appears on ten different occasions in the nineteenth chapter of 
John (John 19:6 (x 3), 15 (x 2), 16, 18, 19, 25, 31; P*® at Matthew 26:2; P” at Luke 9:23 and 
14:27. On the staurogram see L.W. Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts: Manuscripts 
and Christian Origins (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 2006) 139-152. See also K. Aland, 
“Neue Neutestamentliche Papyri II,” NTS 10 (1963-64) 77-79. 

4 Montevecchi, “THN ENIZTOAHN KEXIAZMENHN: P.Oxy. XLII 3057,” 191-194. 
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Though this interpretation is certainly interesting and merits some reflec- 
tion, its plausibility is rather tenuous. Not only is there no evidence that 
nomina sacra were ever embedded within completely different words, as 
would be the case here if Montevecchi’s interpretation were to be main- 
tained, there is likewise no evidence in the first two centuries that an indi- 
vidual chi with a supralinear stroke was ever used as an abbreviation for 
xpioto<.” Furthermore, it remains to be demonstrated how the alleged per- 
secution carried out by Domitian can be so easily invoked and read into 
the letter at this point to explain the unconventional form of the nomen 
sacrum, as there is absolutely nothing definitive in the letter that would 
point to such a specific context and this is pure speculation on the part of 
Montevecchi.”* Additionally, there may be a much simpler explanation for 
these apparent peculiarities that is not so sensational and does not require 
resorting to cryptic interpretations. A search of contemporaneous docu- 
ments reveals that the letter chi with a supralinear stroke was sometimes 
used as the abbreviation for y(aipew).”” In such occurrences this abbrevia- 
tion typically appears in the opening formula of address and is employed 
as a convenient space saver since yatpetv was regularly used in address and 


5 In K. Aland’s list of attested nomina sacra in the extant manuscripts ypiotdéc is never 
abbreviated with a lone x. See K. Aland, ed., Repertorium der Griechischen Christlichen 
Papyri. I, Biblische Papyri (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1976) 420-428. However, in certain Latin 
epitaphs of the late third century X is sometimes used as the abbreviation for Iesus Christus, 
although this shorthand abbreviation does not occur with the supralinear stroke (ICUR I 10 
(= ICUR N.S. Il 8716) A.D. 268/69; ICUR I 17 (= ICUR N.S. V 13886) A.D. 291). See also 
Snyder, Ante Pacem, 220. 

*6 While the “persecution factor” has sometimes been advanced to explain why there are 
not more explicit Christian markers (i.e. nomina sacra, monograms, isopsephisms, etc.) in 
papyrus letters from the Pre-Constantinian era, such reasoning is often sensational and fails 
to adequately take account of other more probable reasons for the lack of such markers. 
Not every Christian would have been aware of such explicit religious markers as they only 
began to appear with some regularity when Christian self-identity became more established. 
Likewise, some Christians might have deliberately avoided putting such markers in their 
personal correspondences not for fear of persecution, but because they served no express 
purpose within the letter and were simply extraneous. Additionally, it is important to keep 
in mind that most personal letters were sent via friends and acquaintances and there is 
no evidence that the state was especially interested in reading people’s personal correspon- 
dences for evidence of cultic devotion, therefore causing Christians to deliberately obfuscate 
Christians markers in their letters. On these points see Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth 
Century Papyri, 48-49, E. Wipszycka “La christianisation de lEgypte aux IV*-VI° siécles. 
Aspects sociaux et ethniques,” Aegyptus 68 (1988) 118-120; H.I. Bell, “Evidences of Christi- 
anity in Egypt During the Roman Period,” HTR 37 (1944) 198. 

7 Contemporary examples where yatpew is abbreviated as x¥(aipetv): BGU II 612.2 (A.D. 
57); BGU VI 1467.2 (A.D. I). At other times yaipew is abbreviated with YE(ipet): P.Ryl. 
Il 94.4 (A.D. 14-37); P.Ryl. II 183.3 (A.D. 16); R.Ryl. Il 183A.4 (A.D. 16); BGU IV 1079.2 
(A.D. 41); BGU III 748.3.4 (A.D. 62); BGU IIT 981.1.4 (A.D. 79); BGU IV 1096.2 (I); BGU 
VI 1235.2 (1); P.Ryl. Il 168.2 (9 Oct A.D. 120); P.Ryl. II 180.2 (A.D. 124); BGU VII 1564.2 
(A.D. 138); CPR VII 53.2 (I). The abbreviations yai(pew) and yaip(erv) are also attested, 
albeit less frequently. 
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the recipient would have had little difficulty apprehending the meaning of 
the abbreviation. A more plausible explanation therefore is that the scribe 
who wrote the letter either intended to abbreviate yaipeiw but after writ- 
ing the initial chi with a supralinear stroke decided to write it out in full, 
without erasing the supralinear stroke, or out of scribal habit wrote the 
supraliner stoke over the chi after this letter was written and then failed to 
erase it.”7 While Montevecchi is aware of this abbreviation for yaipetv, she 
summarily discounts the former options since she believes the calculated 
spacing of the first two lines precludes such a possibility.” However, since 
xatpewv is the last word in the opening formula and regardless of whether 
it was abbreviated or not, the spacing and alignment are nicely preserved, 
I am not sure whether the scribal possibilities just raised can be summarily 
dismissed, especially in favor of a cryptic interpretation for which there is 
no extant parallel. 

Turning to the rather enigmatic reference of the “crossed letter” (thv 
KeYLAOLEVHV EmtoToAny) in 1. 3, it is unlikely that it has any reference to the 
supralinear stoke over the chi. While it must be acknowledged that the verb 
xiao appears rather infrequently in documentary papyri and the reference 
is somewhat unusual given that this is the only attestation of the phrase, it 
should not automatically be assumed that the writer was being deliberately 
obscure and that the reference must be taken to convey a hidden meaning. 
A survey of the use of the verb yitaGw in documentary papyri reveals that 
it was typically used to refer to the “crossing out” or “canceling” of a docu- 
ment. Here, the verb is most often used in the context of canceling out of 
“loans” (Scvetov) by crossing them out, effectively “invalidating” (c&«vpos) 
them.*” While Keytaopuévnv éxtotoAiv is without parallel a very similar 
phrase, “crossed writing” or “writing marker with a cross” (Keyiaopéevnv 
ypaprv), occurs on a few occasions in documents of the late first/early sec- 
ond century in the context of instructions for loan cancellations.*’ Based 
on similar usage this would therefore suggest that keyiaopevnv emotoAnyv 
should be interpreted within this context. Accordingly, while it could sug- 


8 T am particularly persuaded by the first possibility since the alpha in yaipeww is unusu- 
ally large, suggesting that the scribe may have temporally paused before writing it. 

> Montevecchi, “THN ENIZTOAHN KEXIAZMENHN: P.Oxy. XLII 3057,” 190. 

© P.Col. X 249 (A.D. I) is one of a number of such loans that is particularly illustrative 
on this point since it is marked with a number of large crosses showing that it had been 
invalidated. A digital image of this papyrus may be viewed at: http://wwwapp.cc.columbia 
.edu/Idpd/app/apis/item?mode=item&key=columbia.apis.p282. 

31 SB VIII 9765.16 (= P.Oxy. Il 369 desc.) (13 Sept. 81)—...tod Savetov ovv ypagiv 
xe[xlaopé]vny eic Gxdpwow...; P.Oxy. X 1282.34 (15 Nov. 83)—...tod davetov ovyypagnv 
Keylaouévyy Eig &Kdpwou,...; P.Flor. 1 61.2.65 (8 Feb. 85)—... «ai éx[é]Aevoe 10 xe1p[d]- 
ypapov xrao8Fvar.; P. Wisc. 1 14.18 (16 May 131)—...1& dé Sdvero. yraoBEvta. &nodoOjoetar 
th’ AoxAnmdsr... 
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gest that the previous letter sent by Apollonius to Ammonius was being 
invalidated, something that might not be unusual if it were an official letter 
or if the term émotoAn is being used here in an extended sense to mean 
some kind of document in general, if it were a personal letter that was 
being referred to, then it would be more unusual. However, there is another 
interpretive possibility here. In some letters, a number of them dated to the 
early second century, a large cross (x) or a saltire pattern is contained on 
the address.” It is believed that the primary purpose of these symbols was 
to help prevent the unauthorized opening of the letter. When a letter was 
complete and ready to be sent it was typically folded or rolled, affording 
some degree of secrecy, and was either sealed with clay or tied with a string. 
If it was sealed with a string, the sender might draw a saltire pattern on and 
around the string so that the letter could not be undetectably opened before 
delivery, which helped to preserve the confidentiality of the letter.*’ In this 
light, the reference to the “letter marked with an X” could potentially be 
interpreted as referring to the recipient’s acknowledgment that the previous 
letter arrived sealed, with no evidence that it had been tampered with or 
opened before delivery.** 


II. oudvoia & pidaddAniria 


Moving to the next feature of the letter that has been taken as evidence 
of Christian provenance, this time by Ramelli (following Parsons), is a 
phrase that is employed midway through the letter. After exhorting Apol- 
lonius and his brethren to abstain from quarrelling (Il. 13-15), Ammonius 
rhetorically prays that “concord and mutual affection” (OWovoiav yap Kat 
PIUAGAAN<A>tav) might exist amongst them (Il. 15-16).*° As the only other 


* P.W. Pestman, The New Papyrological Primer (2nd rev. ed.; Leiden: Brill, 1994) 173. 
See SB V 7572 (Early Il); P.Mich. III 202 (5 May 105); P.Giss. 11 (18 July 118); BGU III 
423 (II). 

* RS. Bagnall and R. Cribiore, Women’s Letters from Ancient Egypt, 300 BC-AD 800 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan Press, 2006) 33; K. Vandorpe, Breaking the Seal 
of Secrecy: Sealing Practises in Greco-Roman and Byzantine Egypt Based on Greek, Demotic 
and Latin Papyrological Evidence (Leiden: Papyrologisch instituut, 1995); E.G. Turner, Greek 
Papyri: An Introduction (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968, repr. 1980) 130, 139. 

* Interestingly, P.Oxy. XLII 3057 may give two hints why Ammonius might have been 
concerned with keeping certain matters private. In Il. 15-18 and 27-28 Ammonius relates 
to Apollonius how he had been subjected to harassment from others and later warns Apol- 
lonius in ll. 18-20 “not to give others a starting point against you.” In the apparent context of 
internal quarrels it may be wondered if the threat prompted Ammonius to keep the contents 
of his letter confidential. For a similar interpretation see NewDocs 6.173. 

% It should be pointed out here that the use of prayers (evyopct) in letters is widespread 
in a number of different religious contexts and is in no way a decisive indicator of Christian 
authorship. See E. Wipszycka, “Remarques sur les lettres privées chrétiennes des II*-IV* 
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parallel to the use of Opovo1a and mUaAAnAta in such close proximity can 
be found in one of the letters of the fifth century ascetic, Nilus of Ancrya, 
Ramelli believes that this verbal overlap can be cited as evidence of Chris- 
tian authorship.** While commenting on James 4:5, Nilus writes, “What 
does the divine spirit love better than the unity (€vwo1g) and concord 
(Oudvo1m), and the mutual affection (p1AMAANAia) of the brethren?”. Yet, 
despite this parallel, it may be wondered whether it genuinely constitutes a 
compelling argument bearing in mind there is roughly a three hundred year 
gulf separating the epistles of Nilus and P.Oxy. XLII 3057 and the verbal 
overlap consists of only two words. 

Turning to early Christian writings it should be pointed out that neither 
OLdvoim Nor PiAGAANAta appear in the New Testament, although the for- 
mer is periodically attested in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers (as well 
as the LXX).*” While owovoim occurs rather infrequently in documentary 
papyri,** its use outside of papyri is fairly widespread.* On the other hand, 
the use of miA@AANAta is more restricted as it is unattested in the papyri 
outside of the present letter.*° In the first few centuries of the Common 
Era this term is confined almost exclusively to the writings of the math- 
ematician Nicomachus, where it is used to describe the mutual friendship 


siécles: A propos d'un livre de M. Naldini,” JJP 18 (1974) 205; A.M. Nobbs, “Formulas of 
Belief in Greek Papyrus Letters of the Third and Fourth Centuries,” in Ancient History in a 
Modern University (ed. T.W. Hillard et al.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998) 2.236-237. 

36 Ramelli, “Una delle pit antiche lettere,” 182-183; Parsons, “The Earliest Christian Let- 
ter?,” 289; P.Oxy. XLVII p. 146. Nilus employs both onovoie and miAaAAnAta while com- 
menting on Jas 4:5: éxino8ei, pnoiv, 1 rvedpa, 6 KatM@Knoev 6 Bedg év Hyiv. tt be énit0Bet, 
Kal otépyet, Kal Gyand 10 Oetov redyo, 7} thy Evmowy, Kat OUdvolay, Kat THY OIGAANAIAV TOV 
GdeAQOv;...PG 79.144A (Ep. 146). However, it seems that unless an article has dropped out 
that Nilus is associating Ouovo1% more with évmotg than with giaAAnAta. 

37 4 Macc 3:21; 13:25; Ps 54:15; 82:6; Wis 10:5; 18:9; Sir 25:1; 1 Clem. 9:4; 11:2; 20:3, 10f; 
21:1; 30:3; 34:7; 49:5; 50:5; 60:4; 61:1; 63:2; 65:1; Ign. Eph. 4:1f; 13:1; Ign. Magn. 6:1; 15:1; 
Ign. Trall. 12:2; Ign. Phid. 1:1; 11:2; Herm. Mand. 8 1:9; Herm. Sim. 9 15:2. 

** The noun oudvore and its accompanying verb Onovoéw appear in the following docu- 
ments: SB VI 9528.4 (late I/early II); P.Oxy. IX 1216.16 (II-III); P.Oxy. XLII 3065.22 (IID); 
P.Lond. V 1911.13 (early IV); SB I 4827.5 (IV-VID); SB XIV 11957 r, ctr 10 (Late V); P.Cair. 
Masp. I 67004.11 (c. 567); P.Cair.Masp. II 67158.25 (28 Apr 568); P.Cair.Masp. III 67314 
Fr. 3.40 (569-570); P.Ness. III 75.7 (late VII). The list does not include references to people 
bearing the name ‘Opovic.. 

® In a number of first and second century coins from Thrace and Asia Minor opdvote is 
used in the context of “alliance” to celebrate or mark a treaty or a pact between two cities. 
See P.R. Franke and M.K. Nollé, Die Homonoia-Miinzen Kleinasiens und der thrakischen 
Randgebiete: I Katalog (Saarbriicken: Saarlandische Druckerei und Verlag, 1997). 

“© The closely related term @iAcAAnAog occurs twice in two Byzantine marriage docu- 
ments (P.Lond. V 1711 Fr.F. 56 (c. A.D. 566-573); P.Cair.Mas. III 67310 v.3 (c. A.D. 566- 
573)). For the most detailed treatment of the term @iA@AAnAta see Stanton, “The Proposed 
Earliest Christian Letter on Papyrus,” 54-56. 
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that exists between numbers,” and is used once by Diogenes of Lycia, the 
second century epicurean who employs the term to describe the conditions 
that will exist in a future utopia.” It is therefore not until the third cen- 
tury, with Origen, that the term is first definitively employed by a Christian, 
after which its use by Christians becomes more widespread.” Consequently, 
there is no evidence that Christians had any exclusive command of either 
Oudvoi1m Or PLAGAANAio in the first three centuries. 

As for the sentiments expressed by Ammonius at this point in the letter, 
to avoid strife and contention by maintaining mutual affection and con- 
cord, it is clear that such sentiments had a wide circulation that transcended 
any (one) group. In P.Oxy. IX 1216, a letter dated to the second century 
(or third century) that begins with an invocation to the “gods” (Il. 3-4, eyw 
eVYOHAL Kel TaGEL Tots Deoig nEpi cod,...), the sender, in language that is 
very similar to that expressed by Ammonius, prays that “concord” might 
exist between him and the addressee (Il. 15-16. todto yap evyouar duc 
ouovoeiv).“* Josephus likewise reports when describing the Pharisees that 
they too sought “mutual affection” (piAGAANAos) and “concord” (opLovo1e) 
among members of their own sect.** Even Dio of Prusa, in language remi- 
niscent of P.Oxy. XLII 3057, urges his hearers to have “affection (Ata) 
and concord (6udvoi1m) toward others” (&k tf\¢ mpd GAANAG IAias KALI 
Ouovotac).“© By reference to these and other contemporary examples it 
should be evident that even if early Christians were especially noted for 
maintaining harmony and affection among their coreligionists, such ideals 
were also shared by a number of other groups. Therefore, the mere use of 
such language does not establish or even necessarily point toward a Chris- 
tian context. 


III. Rank Reversal and Scribal Greetings 


Turning to the concluding section of the letter (Il. 29-30), while it was once 
believed that it employed rank reversal because Ammonius referred to Apol- 
lonius as “brother” (&deA@og) throughout the body of the letter, but in the 


“ Nicom. Ar. 2.19.1. Also cited by Iamblichus when quoting from Nicomachus (in 
Nic. 30.20; 33.26). See also Stanton, “Ihe Proposed Earliest Christian Letter on Papyrus,” 
58-60. 

® Diog. Oen. Fr. 56.8 (=NF 21.8). See Stanton, “The Proposed Earliest Christian Letter 
on Papyrus,” 61-62. 

® Origen, Adnot.Deut. 17.28.10. 

4 Cf. P.Oxy. XLII 3065.20-22 (III). 

® BJ. 2.166. Cf. B.J. 2.119 (Essenes). 

4 Or. 40.36. 
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conclusion appeared to address him as “master” (1. 29 deondty¢) and this 
was thought to echo certain of Paul’s letters,” in light of a proposed textual 
emendation made in the Berichtigungsliste such an argument now appears 
largely irrelevant.** Instead of the punctuation contained in the editio prin- 
ceps where Ammonius concludes the letter by addressing Apollonius as his 
“master”, it is more certain that the punctuation should be adjusted so 
that it is the scribe, “Leonas”, who is issuing this address: “I Leonas greet 
you master and all your people. Farewell most honored friend.” (Aewvac 
coraoCouat ce, déon0ta, Kal TOvS clo]vg n&vtUs. EPpwOO, TeULmTATE).°° 
Nevertheless, given that any imposition of punctuation is both conjectural 
and interpretative and therefore potentially changes the original sense of 
what was being expressed in the letter, let it be supposed for the sake of 
argument that P.Oxy. XLII 3057 does employ a form of rank reversal at 
this point. Does this necessarily imply Christian authorship? A survey of 
letters dated to the first and second centuries reveal that forms of rank 
reversal occur with some frequency, especially in either initial greetings or 
valedictions where it is not uncommon for the sender to address the recipi- 
ent as both “Lord” (xbdptocg) and “brother” (&deA@og) as a formulaic sign 
of respect and affection.*' Consequently, the presence of rank reversal in a 


“7 Montevecchi, “Recensioni e Bibliographica,” 302, who notes that a possible analogy 
may exist with Philm 15-16 where Paul exhorts Philemon to receive Onesimus not as a 
“slave” (So0A0c) but as a “beloved brother” (cyanntd¢ &beA@dc). In this earlier article she 
also argued that this increased the probability that P.Oxy. XLII 3057 was a Christian letter: 
“Non é un argomento decisivo, ma si aggiunge agli altri per rendere legittima | ipotesi.” 

‘8 Op. cit. n. 8. Though it might be tempting to suppose that the use of the familial 
address, in this case &deA@dc, could suggest a Christian context, it should be pointed out 
that such familial language is rather common in papyrus letters and cannot be used as a very 
conclusive marker of Christian provenance. See P. Artz-Grabner, ““Brothers’ and ‘Sisters’ in 
Documentary Papyri and in Early Christianity,” RivB 50 (2002) 189-201; NewDocs 1.59-61; 
2.49-50. 

* Tn the ed. pr. it reads (ll. 28-31) “[...] but Leonas endures. I greet you, master, and all 
your people. Farewell, most honoured friend.” (aA<A> drogéper Acova KonacCopat oe, 
déon0Te, Kai Tovs clo]dg navtas. EpPMoo, TElpLLOTATE). 

°° According to this reading “endures” (vnogépet) in Il. 28-29 is to be taken with “soul” 
(7) yoy) in 1. 26. Ammonius is therefore stating that despite “pressing troubles” (énepydueva) 
in l. 28 his soul is enduring. In the ed. pr. Parsons noted on p. 146 n. 28 that this reading had 
been suggested: “Dr. Rea suggests a stop before Aewvéc: an additional greeting from some 
other person, perhaps from the scribe himself.” The hand with which the letter was written 
is very skilled as it is regular, neat, clear, displays semi-literary qualities, and the orthography 
is relatively good, which suggests the presence of a scribe and would seem to lend some 
additional strength to this reading. 

51 $B V 7743.2 (I-II); PIFAO II 41 Fr. B 10 (I-II); P.Brem. 9.21 (113-120); P.Brem. 54.16 
(113-120); P.Alex. 25.27 (II); P.Mert. II 82.2, 7 (late II); PSI XII 1259.1, 27 (II-early II); 
P.Oxy. I 117.2 (II-III); PSI III 177.1-2 (11-IID). 
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letter proves little in the way of establishing or even indicating the religious 
commitments of the sender.* 

Though Ramelli seemingly agrees with the emendation given in the Ber- 
ichtigungsliste, which effectively negates any parallel being drawn to Pauline 
forms of rank reversal that could be used to bolster Christian authorship 
of the letter,** she insinuates that the scribal greeting somehow strengthens 
the case for Christian authorship since it has a number of parallels to cer- 
tain NT letters.** Even though P.Oxy. XLII 3057 and certain letters of the 
New Testament were written by scribes who made their presence directly 
known, the most notable example in the NT being found at Romans 16:22 
where Tertius sends his own greetings at the end of the letter,** such explicit 
scribal salutations, as Ramelli tacitly admits notwithstanding the fact that 
she only cites NT parallels, were very widespread. In a notable example 
Cicero informs his friend Atticus that if his scribe Alexis wished to send 
him greetings, then he really should put them in a letter of his own, instead 
of putting them in Atticus’ letters.°° Likewise, in P.Oxy. XLIX 3505, a letter 
dated to the first or second century that gives no indication it was authored 
by a Christian, the scribe who wrote on behalf of a certain Papontos makes 
his presence known at the end of the letter as he appends his own greeting, 
“I, Dionysius, greet you” (Il. 24-25, dondCouat ce Avovdotog) with the same 
language that is employed by Leonas in P.Oxy. XLII 3057. Additionally, 
other examples from contemporaneous papyrus letters could also be cited.*” 
Ultimately then, regardless of the presence of explicit scribal greetings in 


* Even when forms of rank reversal are employed with the body of a letter (as opposed to 
the opening and closing formulae), which is considerably more uncommon, it still does not 
establish Christian provenance. In NewDocs 6.175-177, S.R. Llewelyn conducted a cursory 
examination of the use of &deAgdg and deondte within the body of various letters to see 
whether it could be used as a solid Christian indicator. On p. 177 he noted, “the master/ 
brother distinction is not sufficient to indicate Christian authorship in the fourth century 
AD as both pagan and Christian authors could use it.” 

°° While Ramelli appears to agree that the BL emendation is correct, based on her 
transcription of the letter and accompanying translation (pp. 170-171), she does point to 
1 Tim 6:2 as another example of rank reversal where Paul invites slaves that have Christian 
masters to consider them as more than masters but as brothers and at least implies there 
is some additional parallel with P.Oxy. XLII 3057. See Ramelli, “Una delle pit: antiche let- 
tere,” 174-175. 

54 Ramelli, “Una delle pit antiche lettere,” 175, who cites Rom 16:22, 1 Cor 16:21, Col 
4:18, 2 Thess 3:17, Gal 6:11, 1 Pet 5:12. 

5 Rom 16:22—cordConat dua ey Téptiog 6 ypiswas tiv ExtotoAny ev Kvpto. 

°° Cicero, Att; 5.20: “I [Cicero] am pleased that Alexis so often sends greetings to me; 
but why cannot he put them in a letter of his own, as Tiro, who is my Alexis, does for 

ou. 
. ” For similar scribal remarks at the end of a letter see P.Mert. II 82.19-20 (II) and 
P.Mich. VIII 482.8-10 (23 Aug A.D. 133). 
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certain letters of the New Testament, the fact that P.Oxy. XLII 3057 was 
written by a scribe who wished to greet the addressee has no bearing what- 
soever on whether or not this letter should be read in a Christian context. 


IV. émioxéntnc as a Christian Office 


Finally, Ramelli argues that the address preserved on the back of the letter 
(I. 31) likely contains a reference to a Christian office. In the ed. pr. the 
address reads “To Apollonius [...], surveyor, his brother” (AnoAA@viot 
AnoAA*(?)*8 éxtoKeén(tn) &6'(A@@).). The word translated here as “surveyor” 
is énioxéntys, which is abbreviated in the address as énxioxénx. Given the 
close similarity of émioxéntng and éntoioKonoc,” Ramelli tries to make 
some connection between the two words, assuming that the former also 
refers to a Christian office, and insinuates that éxioxéxtyc¢ should here 
be understood as some kind of “inspector” or “overseer” of a Christian 
community.® She does this through a rather convoluted argument where 
she attempts to demonstrate that since the verb énioxoném and the verb 
enoKentopat appear to have been used somewhat interchangeably in certain 
of the writings attributed to the Apostolic Fathers, this suggests that the 
noun énmioKéntys could be used as a reference to an ecclesiastical office.*! 
Despite this line of reasoning there is no evidence the noun énioKéntng¢ 
was ever used interchangeably with éxioxonog in early Christian texts, or 
that it was ever used by early Christian writers to refer to a specific eccle- 
siastical office. This noun is unattested in the LXX, the NT, the writings of 
the Apostolic Fathers, and is not used by a single Christian writer until at 
least the fourth century, when Ephraim (the Syrian) employs it to refer to 
the righteous who attended to the sick. Noting the rare, as well as late, 


5° As Parsons noted (P.Oxy. XLII p. 146 n. 31) what follows the abbreviation AnoAA® 
() is uncertain. Is it a name, such as “AnoAA*(viov), or is it a place "AnoAA*(voniAity)? The 
superscripted omega clearly suggests that it is an abbreviation. 

*° This similarity did not escape the notice of Parsons who pointed out in the ed. pr. 
(P.Oxy. XLII p. 146 n. 15) that émtoxdn(@) could not be read. Ramelli agrees with Parsons, 
noting “II testo da solo émioxén- e, come fa notare Parsons, non sembra possibile leggere 
éntoKdnog (31), poiché difficilmente, in un testo grafia chiara quale é quello della lettera, una 
E potrebbe confondersi con una O.” Ramelli, “Una delle pit antiche lettere,” 176. 

6 Ramelli, “Una delle pit antiche lettere,” 175-177. 

‘' On the attestations of the verb émioxéntopo. in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers 
see: 1 Clem. 25:5; Pol. Phil 6:1; Herm. Vis. 3.9.2; Herm. Mand. 8.1.10; Herm. Sim. 1.1,8; 
Herm. Sim. 8.2.9; 3.3; Herm. Sim. 9.10.4. 

® Ephr. Interrogationes et responsiones 2.197e:... 01 TOV KATUAMOVODHEVOV GAVTLATTTOPES, Ot 
TOV YNPAV Tpootatoar, ot TAV KaTOKElevov EmioKEnta, Ot nevOhouvtes vov, KABA EiTEV 6 
Kdptoc. There is no hint that Ephraim uses oi émtoxéntai as a reference to a specific eccle- 
siastical office. 
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usage of this noun in patristic literature, in Lampe’s Patristic Greek Lexicon 
it is simply rendered as “visitor” with no implication that it was ever used 
as a reference to a Christian office. Furthermore, since the noun énioKéntn¢ 
is well attested in contemporary documentary papyri and typically referred 
to the official who helped determine the areas under cultivation that were 
subject to taxation within a Nome®’—an administrative/geographic division 
within Egypt—is it not therefore more reasonable and plausible to suppose 
that when Ammonius addresses Apollonius with this title that he is simply 
referring to his office in this capacity and is not using an ecclesiastical title 
for which there is no parallel.“ Here, the burden of proof lies squarely on 
Ramelli to show why, in the absence of any genuine evidence, énioxéntn¢ 
should be understood as a reference to some ecclesiastical office within the 
context of P.Oxy. XLII 3057, whereas in other attestations in the papyri it 
clearly refers to government officials who assessed the areas under cultiva- 
tion for tax purposes.© 


6 On the office of the émioxéntns see H.C. Youtie, “P.Mich.Inv. 341: A Price of Wheat,” 
ZPE 36 (1979) 79-80. For attestations in documentary papyri see: P.Lond. III 1171.63 
(8 B.C.); P.IFAOI 7.12 (A.D. 26); P.Oxy. XLIX 3465.6 (A.D. 63/4); P.Muench. 3-1 64.18 
(A.D. 86/7); P.Ryl. II 168.7 (A.D. 120); P.Sarap. 45.9 (A.D. 127); P.Ross.Georg. II 22.2, 7 
(A.D. 154-59); SB I 4416.7 (A.D. 158-59); P.Oxy. II 589.1 (II); P.Wisc. II 55.8 (II); SB XVI 
12691.3 (II); P.Oxy. XXXVI 2793.6 (II/IID); SB XVI 12607.3 (II/III); P.Flor. 1 6.14 (A.D. 210); 
P.Oslo. Il 27.1 (A.D. 244); SB X 10556.11 (III); P.Oxy. XIV 1669.16 (III/IV A.D.). 

* Since Apollonius worked as a “surveyor” (émtoxéntn¢), it may be wondered whether 
this could help to explain the tensions alluded to earlier in the letter. Given that there is 
evidence that arguments and disputes periodically erupted over land assessments, since such 
measurements had tax implications, it may be wondered whether the tensions among the 
“brethren” were work related. For evidence of such disputes in the second century and third 
century at Oxyrhynchus see: P.Oxy. VII 1032 (A.D. 162), Petition, concerns a dispute arising 
out of some irregularity in the registration of a vineyard; P.Oxy. VII 1032 (III A.D.), Peti- 
tion, complaint that land has been improperly assessed; P.Oxy. IV 718 (II A.D.), Petition, 
complaint that property has been improperly assessed; P.Oxy. III 488 (II A.D.), Petition, 
complaint that land has been improperly assessed (addition of an extra aroura). 

® To make such an argument I believe that Ramelli is at the very least obligated to 
explain or justify her reasoning for the ecclesiastical definition of émioxéntng via a compari- 
son with other attestations of this term in the papyri, which she fails to do. Interestingly, 
the very same abbreviation (éntoxén( )) employed in P.Oxy. XLII 3057 can be found in SB X 
10270.14.3 (A.D. 221-23) where it clearly has to be taken as a reference to the nome offical 
responsible for assessing land for tax purposes since this is modified by the adjective &Bpoxog 
(unflooded). In Egypt unflooded lands were typically assessed and levied at a lower tax rate 
than others sorts of lands (i.e. BeBpeyuévn (flooded)) since they were especially hard to culti- 
vate given that they could only be watered with difficulty and were generally less productive 
than other sorts of land. See W.L. Westermann, “The ‘Dry Land’ in Ptolemaic and Roman 
Egypt,” CP 17 (1922) esp. 22-25. 
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Though this analysis confined itself to the most essential points marshaled by 
Montevecchi and Ramelli in favor of Christian authorship for P.Oxy. XLII 
3057 and has not treated every single argument presented in their works, it 
should be clear that there are a number of compelling reasons for doubting 
their claims. While they do attempt to provide evidence that would support 
a Christian reading of the letter, they often do so via special pleading where 
cryptic interpretations and implausible conjectures are given greater weight 
than more practical explanations. Additionally, both works tend to seize 
upon every aspect of this letter that ostensibly shares some Christian paral- 
lel, which is then exhibited as evidence of Christian authorship, and fail to 
adequately acknowledge that such features are not exclusively Christian. On 
this front it would appear both works suffer from the same tunnel vision 
that plagued Eusebius when he attempted to argue that the Therapeutae, 
described by Philo in his treatise On the Contemplative Life, were one of 
the earliest Christian communities in Egypt.® Eusebius is certain the group 
is Christian and even goes so far as to reassure his readers of this fact since 
he can cite a few loose parallels this group shared with early Christians, 
namely, that they held all their possessions in common, they had a form 
of communion, and they allowed women to join their ranks. Notwith- 
standing the assurances of Eusebius, the parallels he points out have failed 
to convince contemporary scholarship given their superficial nature com- 
bined with the fact that non-Christian groups could have likewise possessed 
such characteristics—not to mention that Eusebius also reads into Philo’s 
account other Christian elements that are simply not present.® 

While this paper cannot absolutely prove that P.Oxy. XLII 3057 was not 
sent by a Christian or that it is not, as Montevecchi and Ramelli argue, an 
Egyptian counterpart to 1 Clement written in the wake of the persecution 
of Domitian with the purpose of easing tensions and divisions in a fledgling 
Christian community at Oxyrhynchus,® it is hoped that this examination 
has cast a considerable amount of doubt on their claims. Given that this 
letter (like so many other personal letters preserved on papyrus) is fairly 


6° Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 2.17.1-24. On the other hand, Philo argues that this group was a 
counterpart to the Essenes. 

67 Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 2.17.6, 18-19. 

6§ GP. Richardson, “Philo and Eusebius on Monasteries and Monasticism: The Thera- 
peutae and Kellia,” in Origins and Method: Towards a New Understanding of Judaism and 
Christianity: Essays in Honour of John C. Hurd (ed. B.H. Maclean; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 
1993) 334-359. 

6° Montevecchi, “THN EIIIZTOAHN KEXIAYMENHN: P.Oxy. XLII 3057,” 192-194; 
Ramelli, “Una delle pit antiche lettere,” 185. 
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laconic and contains a relatively high degree of implicit information that is 
shared between the sender and addressee, it naturally invites multiple inter- 
pretations. Consequently, establishing one particular reading over another 
is sometimes difficult. However, this does not mean that all interpretations 
are equally valid as the best reading is the one that seeks to situate the let- 
ter in its most probable context by reference to both internal and external 
factors and abstains, as much as possible, from unwarranted conjectures 
and possibilities. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
P°° (P.YALE I 3) AND THE QUESTION OF ITS FUNCTION 


John Granger Cook 


In 1937 Carl Kraeling published the editio princeps of P.Yale 1 3 (inv. 1543), 
which Ernst von Dobschiitz numbered °° in the sequence of New Testa- 
ment papyri.’ It was re-edited again in 1967, apparently by C. Bradford 
Welles, with an extensive palaeographical analysis. Welles’s transcription 
was later corrected by Stephen Emmel in two places.’ Its origins are Egypt, 
although it was purchased from a Paris dealer in 1933.* The papyrus has 
dimensions of 8.8 cm x 13.8 cm per leaf. Although the leaves have been 
cut apart, they would originally have formed a bifolium of around 17.6 cm 
in width and 13.8 cm in height. The bifolium was folded across once and 
then four times horizontally. The horizontal lines of the folds can be seen 
in the accompanying photograph of the bifolium’s side which comprises 
pages one and four. The vertical fold was made when the ink was moist- 
ened, because traces of letters on page 3 appear on page 2. A punctuation 
mark at the end of 2.6 appears at the beginning of 3.5, for example. Traces 
of letters from the beginning of lines 3.6 and 3.7 appear at their correspond- 
ing place at the ends of lines 2.7 and 2.8. The same is the case with letters 
at the beginning of 3.11, 3.12, and 3.13 which appear at the end of lines 
2.10, 2.11, and 2.12 respectively.* The scribe decided to separate the text of 


I thank Dr. Thomas J. Kraus for helping me do this article. I also am indebted to Prof. 
Theodore de Bruyn for reading the paper and graciously sharing his material on amulets 
with me. Prof. Jennifer Wright Knust gave me a crucial key for the understanding of the 
papyrus by encouraging me to look at the patristic texts. 

' CH. Kraeling, “P 50. Two Selections from Acts,” in Quantulacumque. Studies Presented 
to Kirsopp Lake by Pupils, Colleagues and Friends (ed. R.P. Casey, S. and A.K. Lake; London: 
Christophers, 1937) 163-172. 

> CB. Welles, “3. Acts VIII, 26-32; X, 26-31,” in Yale Papyri in the Beinecke Rare Book 
and Manuscript Library I (ed. J.F. Oates, A.E. Samuel, and C.B. Welles; American Studies in 
Papyrology, vol. 2; New Haven/Toronto: American Society of Papyrologists, 1967) 15-21. 
S. Emmel, “Greek Biblical Papyri in the Beinecke Library,” ZPE 112 (1996) 289-294, esp. 
294. The corrections did not depart from the transcription of Kraeling. Kraeling, however, 
in 2.5 supplies a letter (1) in Svvoynvy that is not in the MS. 

> Kraeling, “P 50,” 163; Welles, “P. Yale I 3,” 15. 

* This is clear from the digital photograph (.tif format) of pages (columns) 2 and 3. Other 
similar examples can be seen from the photographs (when viewed using the tif files that the 
Beinecke library can supply). Cf. P.CtYBR inv. 1543, Beinecke Rare Book Room and Manu- 
script Library, Yale University. With the .tif files (17.5 megabytes in size), one can use the 
computer’s zoom feature to reach high levels of magnification. 
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Acts 8:32 by drawing a line below 2.14 which extends into the beginning 
of 3.14. Apparently he decided to add &dwvog (silent) on 2.15, marked out 
the first line and then added another horizontal line below 2.15. Two wide 
spaces in the cut between the leaves of the bifolium, about 1.5 cm long and 
3 cm from both the top and bottom edges, may suggest the possibility of 
later binding into a codex.° 

The first page (or column) has 22 lines. The second and third pages have 
21 lines each, and the last page has only 6 lines. Although Kraeling consid- 
ered the possibility of 25 letters in 1.1, the word wyyedog (angel) must have 
been abbreviated given constraints of space.° The longest line in the bifolium 
is 1.4 with 23 letters, and like the rest of page 1, it has a margin of 0.5 cm 
on the left. Not counting 1.1 the average number of letters per line in page 
1 is 18. The average per line for page 2 is 16 letters, that of page 3 is 17, and 
that of page 4 is 15. The palaeographical evidence for the date of the text has 
resulted in ambiguous results ranging from estimates of III C.E. to “IV/V” 
which presumably means the fourth or the fifth century C.E.’ Kraeling dates 
it to the middle of the fourth century.’ Others who argue for a fourth cen- 
tury date include A.C. Clark, G. Maldfeld, and H. Hunger.’ T.C. Skeat and 
C. Roberts identified it as a fifth century text.'° K. Aland dates it as IV-V 
C.E."' The difficulty of dating is apparent given the multiplicity of opinions 
by experts in palaeography. Consider this example. Welles asserts that “the 
fully looped alpha goes out early in the fourth century.” But one can find 
similar cursive alphas in P.Berol. 11629 which C. Cavallo and H. Maehler 


5 Welles, “P. Yale I 3,” 15. E.G. Turner does not believe it is originally from a codex 
(The Typology of the Early Codex [Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1977] 
148). G.H.R. Horsley, “Reconstructing a Biblical Codex: The Prehistory of MPER n.s. XVIL 
10 (P.Vindob. G 28 831),” in Akten des 21. Internationalen Papyrologenkongresses, Berlin, 
13.-19.8. 1995 (APF 3; ed. B. Kramer et al.; Stuttgart/Leipzig: Teubner, 1997) 473-481, esp. 
481 doubts it is from a codex given the continuation of Acts 10 directly after 8. 

° Kraeling, “P 50,” 165. 

7 Welles, “P. Yale I 3,” 15-17 argues for a date around 300. P.W. Comfort and D.P. Bar- 
rett follow him in their dating (The Text of the Earliest New Testament Greek Manuscripts, 
[Wheaton: Tyndale House Publishers, 2001] 362 (ca 300). K. Treu, “Christliche Papyri 1940- 
1967,” APF 19 (1969) 169-206, esp. 184 (III-IV C.E.). 

® Kraeling, “Two Selections,” 168-169. 

° A complete summary of references may be found in K. Aland, Repertorium der griechis- 
chen christlichen Papyri I. Biblische Papyri (PTS 18, Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 1976) 280. 
A.C. Clark, The Acts of the Apostles (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1933) 374. G. Mald- 
feld, “Die griechischen Handschriftenbruchstiicke des Neuen Testamentes auf Papyrus,” 
ZNW 42 (1949) 228-253, esp. 250. For Hunger’s date see K. Aland, “Das Neue Testament 
auf Papyrus,” Studien zur Uberlieferung des Neuen Testaments und seines Textes (ANTF 2; 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1967) 91-136, esp. 105 n. 5, 125-26. 

10 Aland, “Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus,” 105. Their date is in the files on the papyrus 
at Yale (per a communication to the author from Prof. Stephen Emmel). 

4 Aland, Repertorium, 280. 

2 Welles, “P. Yale I 3,” 16. 
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date to the second half of IV.'* P.W. Comfort and D.P. Barrett’s assumption 
that diaeresis is rarely used after the third century (which appears over eta, 
upsilon, and iota for a total of six times in )*°) is false. ‘IV C.E. is probably 
a safe estimate. Thomas J. Kraus points out to me, in a note, 


Its palaeography is not that telling as it is with other fragments that are writ- 
ten in upright Biblical majuscules. However, the scribe’s hand appears quite 
irregular, but is not really. The writing speed (see some ligatures of e1 and 
ou, with p and 1, above all ov, the pointed «, the rounded e with a projecting 
horizontal line) together with the (correct) use of trema/diaeresis and, above 
all, the use of striking nomina sacra (ANOX, ©, and now: IAHM and IINA) 
prompt me to prefer a fourth century date (see also punctuation with high 
and low stop, semicolon). 

Further: orthography (mistakes, corrections, and itacisms), the lack of a strict 
bilinear composition/layout of lines, irregular/heterodox line endings (and 
also sometimes beginnings; nevertheless, there is an occasional tendency to 
fill the lines with prolonged letters) and the swiftness of writing indicate that 
the manuscript might not have been written for a literary (liturgical) usage. 


The question of dating is not absolutely central for this essay, but it is impor- 
tant to establish that the papyrus was probably written after the accession of 
Constantine. The value of the papyrus for text criticism is undeniable, but 
that is not the focus here.’ 

Is it possible to cast any light on the riddle of the text’s original pur- 
pose or use? Kraeling noted that the document is complete in itself. The 
excerpts also do not correspond to any particular day in the lectionary.’® 
The difficulty with regard to the thesis that the texts are amulets is, Kraeling 
wrote, the “innocuousness of the passages excerpted.”!” Rather they show 
how Christian “apostles,” instructed by the divine, “attached themselves” 
to pagans. KoAAGo8a1 (to attach or join) is the one word common to both 


® C. Cavallo and H. Maehler, Greek Bookhands of the Early Byzantine Period. A.D. 300- 
800 (BICS.S 47, London: University of London, 1987) 28-29 (Text 10b). 

4 See the texts in Cavallo/Maehler, Greek Bookhands, 30-31 (P.Oxy. XXVII 2459, Text 
11a, second half of IV). Cf. also the use of diaresis in R. Seider, Paldographie der griechischen 
Papyri. Band II (Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 1970) 160 (P.Berol. 5003 from V C.E.). This text also 
has examples of the “two-stroked hooked epsilon” which Welles asserts is not used after the 
early fourth century (“P. Yale I 3,” 16). 

5 Cf. Welles, “P. Yale I 3,” 17-18 and Kraeling, “P 50,” 171-72. K. and B. Aland (The Text 
of the New Testament. An Introduction to the Critical Editions and to the Theory and Practice 
of Modern Textual Criticism [trans. E.F. Rhodes; Grand Rapids/Leiden: Brill Archive, 1987] 
99, 106) assign it to a category of MSS “of a distinctive character with an independent text, 
usually important for establishing the original text, but particularly important for the his- 
tory of the text”. 

© Kraeling notes that 8:26-39 is from the fifth day of the third octave of Easter and 
10:21-33 from the third day of the fourth octave of Easter (“P 50,” 170) with reference to 
C.R. Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testaments | (3 vols.; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1900) 345. 

7 By this term, Kraeling presumably means that the texts are not apotropaic. 
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texts. So °° might have been a text for “missionary or homiletic purposes 
or both.” An individual was instructing “his parishioners on the character 
and scope of Christian mission.”'* Welles ends his investigation with the 
remark that neither passage from Acts is “notably important” for doctrine 
or devotion and neither is of a liturgical character. The scribe’s hand is not 
that of a “schoolboy”. He concludes, “It is mysterious.””” The four folds, 
which would have resulted in a packet of about 3.5 x 9 cm, have led schol- 
ars such as Joseph van Haelst and Kurt Aland to accept the thesis that it 
was an amulet.” Stanley Porter classified )*° as a miniature codex and an 
amulet.”' Theodore de Bruyn has classified it, initially, as a possible amulet 
(i.e. that one of its uses could have been as an amulet).”” He now places 
it in his category of texts that are “doubtful” amulets. Michael J. Kruger, 
in an investigation of P.Oxy. V 840, is willing to follow van Haelst in the 
hypothesis that }°° was an amulet. Of 118 amulets he finds in van Haelst’s 
catalogue on some kind of material, 93 are on parchment or papyrus. Of 
those 93, only fifteen contain neither a psalm nor a prayer.*? “External fac- 
tors” such as folding could “indicate” that a text was an amulet, and Kruger 


8 Kraeling (“P 50,” 171)—a position he developed in conversation with E.C. Caldwell. 
Comfort and Barrett agree with him (Text, 362). Cf. also the assumption by T.J. Kraus, 
“Amulette als wichtige Zeugnisse fiir das friihe Christentum—einige grundsatzliche 
Anmerkungen”, ASE 24 (2007) 423-435, esp. 429. 

1 Welles, “P. Yale I 3,” 19. Treu (“Christliche Papyri,” 184) remarks that the goal of the 
text is unclear. 

20 Aland, Repertorium, 280. J. van Haelst, Catalogue des Papyrus littéraires juifs et chré- 
tiens (Université de Paris IV Paris-Sorbonne. Série “Papyrologie” 1; Paris: Publications de la 
Sorbonne, 1976) 482. Van Haelst adds this reason: the text is discontinuous. 

21 S.E. Porter, “Textual Criticism in the Light of Diverse Textual Evidence for the Greek 
New Testament: An Expanded Proposal,” in New Testament Manuscripts. Their Texts and 
Their World (TENT 2; ed. T.J. Kraus and T. Nicklas; Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2006) 305-337, 
esp. 319. 

T. de Bruyn, “Christian Amulets with Biblical Inscriptions: A Catalogue in Progress,” 
a paper given at the XXV International Congress of Papyrology (July 29-August 4 2007); 
The University of Michigan. I am indebted to him for sharing the paper with me. He is 
preparing a full list of Christian amulets, cf. his article in the present volume (“Papyri, Parch- 
ments, Ostraca, and Tablets Written with Biblical Texts in Greek and Used as Amulets: A 
Preliminary List”). 

MJ. Kruger, “P. Oxy. 840: Amulet or Miniature Codex?,” JTS 53 (2002) 81-94, esp. 
88. Van Haelst 3, 242, 245, 275, 341, 347, 359, 482 (°°), 490, 532, 536, 558, 591, 613, 1138. 
Cf. also his review of amulets in idem, The Gospel of the Savior. An Analysis of P.Oxy. 840 
and its Place in the Gospel Traditions of Early Christianity (Texts and Editions for New 
Testament Study 1; Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2005) 26-31. Thomas J. Kraus makes an important 
point about intentionality in the creation of texts. See idem, “P.Oxy. V 840—Amulet or 
Miniature Codex? Principal and Additional Remarks on Two Terms,” in: idem, Ad Fontes: 
Original Manuscripts and Their Significance for Studying Early Christianity—Selected Essays 
(Leiden: Brill, 2007) 47-67, esp. 59: “The original purpose of a fragment cannot always be 
determined, particularly as primarily a formal feature is set in opposition to a purpose [...] 
Moreover, a papyrus or parchment leaf written on for a specific purpose or occasion might 
have been used in a different way from what was originally intended.” 
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finds 21 in van Haelst.* It must be noted that Kruger omits two “amulets” 
in van Haelst’s index, where 120 instead of 118 are listed.*° The exact num- 
ber is not too important, as other Christian amulets have been discovered 
since, and van Haelst did not include some already known such as P. Mich. 
inv. 1559 (a Coptic amulet with the incipits of the Four Gospels and magi- 
cal signs [recto; verso is blank] from the seventh or eighth century).”° The 
text (P°°) is not included in the various collections of magical papyri. ’ 
This introduces the problem of the classification of genres in antiquity. 
Van Haelst, in his introduction, argues that the “magical” character of a 
text that is classified as an amulet cannot be established with certainty.** The 
specific differences (differentia specifica) that help indicate a document as a 
Christian amulet include several criteria that I have adopted from de Bruyn: 
1. certain phrases that are often repeated in amulets, esoteric words, esoteric 
signs, schematic shapes, and short narratives; 2. Christian motifs such as 
nomina sacra, signs, letters, phrases, liturgical sequences, incipits of Gos- 
pels or Psalms, juxtapositions of biblical texts, confused biblical quotations, 
and texts from the scriptures that provide protection or benefit such as Ps 
90 LXX or the Lord’s Prayer; 3. the material form of the inscription—on a 
single leaf of papyrus or parchment, or one side of a sheet of a codex, or an 
irregular sheet or fragment, or the use of a previously inscribed document; 
4. the material form of the object—evidence that it was folded or rolled 
so as to be worn, holes that show it could have been strung with a cord, 
and traces that it was actually strung. Using these criteria de Bruyn has 
introduced a continuum for the classification of amulets: certain, probable, 
possible, and doubtful.” The definition of “magic” is contested, but David 
Aune’s will work as well as any for the purposes of this paper: “Magic is 
defined as that form of religious deviance whereby the individual or social 
goals are sought by means alternate to those normally sanctioned by the 


** Kruger, “P. Oxy. 840,” 89. He omits van Haelst 482 (°°) from his count of folded 
texts. 

*> Van Haelst, Catalogue, 414. 

6 Editio princeps by W.H. Worrell, Coptic Texts in the University of Michigan Collection 
(University of Michigan Studies, Humanstic Series 46; Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1942) no. 18 (= P.Mich.Copt. 18). Reedited by G.M. Browne, Michigan Coptic Texts 
(Papyrologica castroctaviana 7; Rome: Pontificium Institutum Biblicum, 1979) no. 12. 

7” HD. Betz, The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation. Including the Demotic Spells (Chi- 
cago/London: The University of Chicago Press, 1986). 

8 Van Haelst, Catalogue, 4. 

» De Bruyn, “Christian Amulets”, “Papyri, Parchments, Ostraca, and Tablets” (in the 
present volume) and a private communication. Cf. also W. Brashear, “The Greek Magical 
Papyri: an Introduction and Survey; Annotated Bibliography (1928-1994),” ANRW II.18.5 
(1995) 3380-3684, esp. 3429-3443. 
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dominant religious institution.” The only characteristic of )*° that indi- 
cates it might be an amulet, other than a discontinuous text, is the folding 
(criterion four). That the content is Christian is incontestable (criterion two). 

Besides the folded Christian amulets contained in van Haelst’s catalog, 
there are certainly non-Christian amulets such as P.Mich.inv. 6666 (SB 
XVI 13019 = PGM 130) which appears to have been folded once down 
from the top and twice up from the bottom and may have been rolled and 
attached to the body.*! The Kelsey Museum of Archaeology at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan owns a lead amulet still rolled around a string that would 
have been worn on a person’s wrist or ankle.” There is a problem with this 
argument, however. Folds are neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition 
to indicate that a document was an amulet. They are obviously not a neces- 
sary condition, because many Christian amulets on papyri or parchment 
were not folded. In the case of “secular” texts, folds are not a sufficient con- 
dition that a document is an amulet. In one easily accessible database, the 
Advanced Papyrological Information System (APIS), the author found 225 
(give or take a few) small papyrological documents that had been folded.” 
I did not include complete codices in that number. Most of the texts are tax 
records, rental agreements, bills of sale, letters, and so forth. The common 
characteristic is the folding of one sort or another. It seems quite obvious 
that the bearers of the documents simply wanted to be able to carry them 
around, for whatever reason. 

Several examples will clarify this perspective. P.Wisc.I 3 is a petition 
(257-259 C.E.) by an elderly man to be released from liturgical duties.™ It 
measures 21 x 13.7 cm and has been folded five times vertically and one 


30 D.E. Aune, “Magic in Early Christianity,” ANRW IL.23.2 (1980) 1507-1557, esp. 1515. 
Cf. the discussion in T. Wasserman, “}) (P.OXY. XXXIV 2684): The Epistle of Jude on 
an Amulet?,” in New Testament Manuscripts [(ed. T.J. Kraus and T. Nicklas)], 137-160, 
esp. 146-150. For a discussion of some of the Roman laws against magic (going back to 
the Twelve Tables) and the magical practices of some ancient Christians, see J.G. Cook, 
“In Defense of Ambiguity: Is There a Hidden Demon in Mark 1.29-31?,” NTS 43 (1997) 
184-208, esp. 198-203. Jan Bremmer draws attention to the distinction between magic and 
“normative religious practice” in some ancient texts, although he argues that the opposi- 
tion of “religion” and “magic” involves the use of two concepts from late to post-mediaeval 
Europe. Of course, the Greek and Romans had terms for magic, but they were far from 
univocal. Cf. idem, “The Birth of the term ‘Magic’,” ZPE 126 (1999) 1-12, esp. 9-12. His 
fine article would benefit by the use of the concepts “onomasiology” (different words for the 
same concepts) and “semasiology” (the many meanings/concepts associated with one word) 
from semantic theory. 

31_ RW. Daniel, “P. Mich. Inv. 6666: Magic,” ZPE 50 (1983) 147-154. Cf. also the Louvain 
Database of Ancient Books (LDAB) 5341 (http://www.trismegistos.org/Idab/). 

» Kelsey Museum 24255. It is still unfolded (and unread). 

33 http://www.columbia.edu/cu/lweb/projects/digital/apis (accessed Nov. 21, 2007). 

** N. Lewis, “Noémata legontos 7:4,” BASP 7 (1970) 109-115. This document’s APIS 
number is 5379 (= P. Wisc.inv. 57). 
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time horizontally. The eighty-three year old man needed to carry the docu- 
ment. P. Wisc. II 87 (inv. 59 = SB III 6826) is a libellus, a genre long familiar 
to scholars of early Christianity. On June 4, 250 C.E. an eleven-year old boy, 
Aurelius Aunes, requested certification that he had sacrificed to the gods 
in the presence of the officials, poured libations, and tasted the sacrificial 
offerings.** The text measures 21 x 7.8 cm and had one vertical and one 
horizontal fold. Apparently Aurelius needed to carry the libellus with him 
at some point during the Decian persecution. Another text (P. Wisc. I 24) 
from II or HI CE. is an order of arrest by a procurator named Serapion. 
He demands that the authorities of Philadelphia hand over six individuals 
to a soldier whom Serapion has sent for the purpose. The text is 7.8 x 23.9 
cm, and there are one vertical fold and three horizontal folds.** Perhaps the 
soldier carried it. 

Clearly the mere fact that °° was folded does not prove that it was an 
amulet. The discontinuity of the text in the document is simply too vague 
a criterion to prove much.” One is left with the impression that some 
scholars after Kraeling have used the category “amulet” as a sort of pana- 
cea, when left in a quandary over what to do with °°. There is a problem 
in the classification of MSS, specifically for NT text criticism, when decid- 
ing which texts to add to the Gregory-Aland list and which to leave off. It 
becomes rather easy to dismiss a text as an “amulet” for example.* 

There are many other possibilities for the use of short Christian texts on 
papyri in antiquity as a glance at van Haelst’s index and investigations such 
as that of Colin H. Roberts indicate.*” A note for a preacher or a personal 
note are certainly possibilities.” Roberts discusses a longer text that may be 
the earliest MS evidence for the mission to the Copts from the late third 
century. It is a Greek-Coptic glossary of Hosea and Amos, and may be for 


* Cf. J.R. Knipfing, “The Libelli of the Decian Persecution,” HThR 16 (1923) 345-390, esp. 
387-88. This text is APIS 5451. Cf. the note on libelli in J.B. Rives, “The Decrees of Decius 
and the Religion of the Empire, JRS 89 (1999) 133-54, esp. 136 (three more that should be 
added to Knipfing’s group of forty-one). G.H.R. Horsley lists forty five (New Documents 
Illustrating Early Christianity. A Review of the Greek Inscriptions and Papyri Published in 
1977 [North Ryde, N.S.W.: Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1982] 181). Cf. Horsley, ibid. 
pp. 181-185 for a discussion of P. Wisc. II 87 by W.L. Leadbetter. 

36 P.Wisc. I 24 (inv. 48) is APIS 5400. 

*” Van Haelst, Catalogue, 482 and Aland, Repertorium, 280 each include “discontinuity” 
as an argument. 

* Cf. again Porter, “Textual Criticism,” 305-37. 

*® C.H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief in Early Christian Egypt (Schweich Lec- 
tures 1977; London: British Academy, 1979). 

* Cf. van Haelst 1175, Roberts, Manuscript, 9 (written in a “hasty hand”). Under “homé- 
lie” (homily), for example, van Haelst (ibid., p. 416) lists 23 possibilities, and does not 
include 1175 in the index. Others identified as possible homilies appear in his chapter on 
“unidentified texts” that are not in the index (pp. 337-358). 
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a teacher and his “class of catechumens” either in a monastery or as Rob- 
erts prefers a church school.*! Eusebius relates the story of the catechetical 
school in Alexandria, from which Pantaenus, its one-time leader, left to go 
to India as a herald of the gospel. Although this was the period of 180 
C.E., there were undoubtedly many other catechetical schools in Egypt— 
including the time of the production of P*°. 

From Christian tradition one can glean much about the possible use of 
the two narratives from Acts. The Chronicon Paschale (VII C.E.), for exam- 
ple, for the second year of the ascension of Christ, includes the conversion 
of the Ethiopian eunuch as the first fruits of the gentiles. In the same year, 
Cornelius and his household, through a “divine epiphany” were the first of 
the Gentiles in Palestine to receive the faith.’ Symeon Logothetes (X C.E.) 
also identifies the eunuch as the first Gentile to be baptized. Cornelius was 
the first Gentile through Peter to come “through faith.”“* Although these 
chroniclers are much later than °° the clue is that the texts from Acts are 
by content “missionary.” 

It is probably not an accident that a homilist like Chrysostom makes 
frequent use of both narratives, in various contexts. In a discussion of 
the centurion, Chrysostom notes that God is not a “respecter of persons.” 
God, as in the case of the Centurion, also did not overlook the eunuch.* 
In the same homily Chrysostom emphasizes the humility and the divine 
intervention present in the two stories.** Chrysostom, in an exposition of 
Ps 43, illustrates God’s willingness to teach clear truths to those who live an 
upright and faithful life by appealing to the examples of Cornelius whom 
God called to the knowledge of the mysteries and that of the eunuch to 
whom he gave knowledge.” He uses the two narratives in an argument 
against waiting until Easter for baptism (m&oya).* Both the eunuch and 
the Centurion were, he emphasizes, not Jewish. Both, however, were wor- 
thy and godly, and much zeal was shown on their account.” To show the 


“| Roberts, Manuscript, 66. Cf. H.L. Bell and H. Thompson, “A Greek-Coptic Glossary to 
Hosea and Amos,” JEA 11 (1925) 241-246. 

® Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 5.10.1-4. Cf. Roberts, Manuscript, 54. 

“8 Chronicon Paschale (CSHB I, 430,6-13 Dindorf). The first ascension is in the twentieth 
year of Tiberius according to the chronicle (423,1-9 Dindorf). 

“* Symeon Logothetes, Chronicon (CSHB; Leonis grammatici Chronographia; 60,2-8 Din- 
dorf). Georgius Syncellus, Ecloga chronographica (BiTeub; 403,2-3 Mosshamer) also identi- 
fies the eunuch as the first Gentile convert. 

4S Chrysostom, Hom. 23.1 in Acta (PG 60, 178). 

“6 Chrysostom, Hom. 23.2 in Acta (PG 60, 179). 

“” Chrysostom, In Ps. 43 (PG 55, 174). 

48 Chrysostom, Hom. 1.8 in Acta (PG 60, 24). 

* Chrysostom, Hom. 22.1 in Acta (PG 60, 171). He also emphasizes the appearance of 
two angels in human form to Philip and Cornelius in Hom. 34.4 in Acta (PG 60, 249). 
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variety of conditions of those who received the faith, Chrysostom uses the 
example of Cornelius in military service and the eunuch who was in charge 
of a household.*® Chrysostom uses Peter’s release from prison in Acts 12 
through the agency of an angel, an angel’s message to Philip in Acts 8:32, 
and the angel sent to Cornelius as examples of the ways angels “help us” in 
a comment on Heb 1:14.°! 

Other writers from the Greek tradition combined the two stories. In an 
ancient hymn the author pens this line, in a section discussing God’s choice 
of people for various tasks: “Jesus sent Philip to the eunuch and Cephas to 
Cornelius.” Theodoret uses the example of the eunuch, Cornelius, and “all 
the nations” to illustrate the meaning of Ps 127:4.°° Although he does not 
mention both texts, Asterius Sophista, in a homily on Ps 8, uses the narra- 
tive of Cornelius’ falling before Peter’s feet to visualize the apostles as those 
who tread the winepress. Those who come to faith in Christ are like grapes 
beneath the apostles’ feet.™ 

The stories could be used in Latin Christianity in the same variety of ways 
as in Greek Christianity. Augustine argues that Abraham and Cornelius 
were both justified by faith, but did not accept the same sacrament (bap- 
tism). But Cornelius and the eunuch, whom Philip baptized on a journey, 
were one in faith and accepted one sacrament.* Bede introduces into his 
explanation of Cant. 3:1-3 Cornelius’ and the eunuch’s search for God. 
Philip opened the light of the gospel to the eunuch and Peter was the ves- 
sel of heavenly grace for the centurion and his household.** For Gregory 
the Great, the Spirit of God directed Philip to the eunuch and Peter to the 
centurion in an invisible fire and without voice.” The natural association of 
the two examples continues on into the middle ages.** 

Can one place [°° in the context of some kind of Christian mission? 
Both texts certainly, according to the evidence of the patristic authors, 
were used in homilies and other texts that emphasized conversion, 


According to Chrysostom it was easier to be persuaded by an angel in human form than by 
one in divine form. 

°° Chrysostom, Hom. 12.3 in Phil. (PG 62, 274). 

5! Chrysostom, Hom. 3.3 in ep.ad Heb. (PG 63, 30). 

°° [Romanus Melodus], Cantica dubia 69 strophe 7 (65,1-2 Maas/TRYPANIS). 

3 Theodoret, In Ps. 127:4 (PG 80, 1896). 

54 Ast. Soph., Comm in Ps. 8 Hom. 15.11 (SOSup 16, 112,26-29 Richard). 

°° Augustine, Ep. ad cath. 21.58 (CSEL 52, 306,22-27 Petschenig). Cf. CPL 334. 

56 Bede, Cant. 2.3 (CChrSL 119B, 231,30-39 Hurst). Cf. CPL 1353. 

*” Gregory the Great, Mor. 28.1.2 (CChrSL 143B, 1396,39-51 Adriaen). See CPL 1708. 

* Bernard of Clairvaux mentions the mission of Peter to Cornelius and Philip to the 
eunuch to illustrate “how shall they believe without a proclaimer?” in De consideratione 3.4 
(Bernardi Opera IH, 433,23-25 Leclecq/Rochais). Thomas Aquinas, Summa theol. 3.68.3 dis- 
cusses the “immediate” baptism of both individuals without a long period of instruction. 
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evangelism, baptism, and so forth. Eusebius describes people who followed 
the Apostles, the next generation, and “grew the proclamation even more, 
and sowed the saving seeds of the kingdom of heaven through the breadth 
of the entire world.”® Before his description of the mission of Pantaenus, 
Eusebius claims there were many “evangelists of the word” who adopted an 
inspired apostolic zeal for the growth and up-building of the divine word.” 
Certainly the church in Egypt grew quickly in the fourth century if onomas- 
tics may be used as a guide.*' Paganism remained lively, however, and there 
remained challenges for Christian evangelists, teachers, and preachers as 
the research of Ramsay MacMullen has so richly shown.” Although Robin 
Lane Fox’s point is well taken that there are no records of formal open 
air preaching after the stories in Acts, undoubtedly there was preaching in 
Christian services, and Christian travelers probably taught individuals and 
small groups.® It is possible that an epitaph, found in the church of Saint- 
Just in Lyon, and dating perhaps to III or IV C.E., describes the life of such 
a trader (perhaps teacher)—Christian or pagan—from Laodicea in Syria. 


He was good and just, a man beloved by all. When he spoke to Kelts, per- 
suasion flowed from his tongue. He went about among diverse nations, and 
knew many peoples; and he practised a virtuous life among them. 


XPNOTds Kai Sikatoc, NOW TEpiAnevos Gvip, / ob KeAtotc AaAEOVtOS Gnd 
yAwoons pée ne8a- / roikirAa uev mepriAVev £Ovn, moAAOVS Sé <te> SNLOVS 
/ €yv Kai woyiis &petiv NoKnoev é<v> adbtotc.™ 


*° Eusebius, H.E. 3.37.1... wd€ovtes cig nAgov TO KNPLYLA KOI TH GHTNPIA ONEPUATO THs 
TOV ovpavayv Paciretac avi n&oa sic TAGTOS EmlomEtpovTEs THY OiKODHEVNV. 

6 Eusebius, H.E. 5.10.2. 

! R.S. Bagnall, “Religious Conversion and Onomastic Change in Early Byzantine Egypt,” 
BASP 19 (1982) 105-124; E. Wipszycka, “La valeur de Ponomastique pour lhistoire de la 
christianisation. A propos d’une étude de R.S. Bagnall,” ZPE 62 (1986) 173-181; R.S. Bagnall, 
“Conversion and Onomastics: A Reply,” ZPE 69 (1987) 243-250. Cf. E.J. Epp, “The Jews in 
Oxyrhynchus,” in New Testament Manuscripts [(ed. T.J. Kraus and T. Nicklas)], 13-52, esp. 
18, 48 (Oxyrhynchus 90% Christian by the fourth century). 

® R. MacMullen, Christianizing the Roman Empire. A.D. 100-400 (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1984) esp. 74-85. He believes the empire was predominantly non-Christian in 
400 (ibid., 83). 

° RIL. Fox, Pagans and Christians (New York: Harpercollins, 1986) 284. 

“ Trans. and text from G.H.R. Horsley, New Documents Illustrating Early Christian- 
ity. A Review of the Greek Inscriptions and Papyri Published in 1976 (North Ryde, N.S.W.: 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1981) 23 (p. 68). In Plato, Gorgias 453a the same word for 
persuasion (xev8m) appears in Gorgias’ definition of rhetoric, the “creator of persuasion” 
(xevBodg Snurovpydc). A fully pagan “missionary” text is IG X/2 255 (I C.E., found in Thes- 
salonike; republished with translation and commentary by Horsley (ibid., 6 [pp. 29-32]). In 
it Sarapis stands by (éntotévta) Xenainetos while he was asleep and instructs him, when he 
arrives at Opous, to tell Eurynomos (a political enemy) that he should receive (br05é5ac8a1) 
the god and his sister Isis. Horsley (ibid., p. 31) notes that “implicit” in this text is the 
conversion of Eurynomos to the cult of Sarapis. A Serapeion was built in Thessalonike in 
Ill B.C.E. 
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~*° would fit quite naturally into this sort of context. Whether as a 
preacher’s notes for use in a worship service or as a Christian traveler’s 
notes for use in teaching, one can place )* in a setting in life that coheres 
quite well with the usage of the texts in the patristic writers (and even the 
chroniclers). There is consequently little need to classify )°° as an amulet. 


Transcription 


In the transcription below, single brackets ([ ]) indicate a restoration of the 
text. Double brackets ([[ ]]) indicate an erasure. Sublinear dots indicate an 
incomplete or dubious letter. Bold v’s indicate blank spaces in the text. The 
apostrophes (’) in 2.6 and 2.11 imitate marks in the text. 
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Page 1 ¥ (Recto) 


Layyerog de KU eAlaAngelv] mpog or 


[A]iutnoy Aeyov ovactas top 
evOnt1 Kata LEonUBpLav 
ent THV OdoVv THY KataBatvoy 
oav ano tAnu eis yaCav: 
QVTN EOTLV EPNLOS KL AVA 
tas exopevOn: Ka tSov av 
np @[8rloy [ev]yovxog Svva[o] 
TS KavdaKNs Pacidicons 
a8ionmv o¢ NV Ext TO 

ong m¢ yatns avs 

0c eAnAv¥e1 zpookvvy 

GOV EG LANL OVTOS VTOG 
tpedov KaOnLWEVvos 

ET TOV OLPUOATOS HVTOD 

KOL UVEYLVMOKOV TOV: 
Tpoontny Hlo]oarav: evey 

de 10 RVG TH Ol L]AitTO- 
nmpooerBe kal[t] KoAANONH 
TLT@ OPUOATL TOVTM 
nmpooeAQov Se 0 o1Ait 

TOS NKOVOEV AVTOV AVO. 


Page 2 ¥ (Verso) 
YwooKovtos nloa1av tov] 
Tpoontny Kou evxlelv to 
EVVOVYW APO. YIVWOKELG 
O OVAYIVOOKEIs O SE EL 
TEV’ TOS Yap AV SvVaUNV 
EQV [LT] TIg OONYNOEL Le” 
TMOLPEKAAEOEV TE TOV HLALT 
nov avaBavta KaBioa 


Acts 


8:26 


8:27 


8:28 


8:29 


8:30 


8:31 


[an angel of the Lord] spoke to 
Phillip saying, rise 

go south 

on the road that goes down 
from Jerusalem to Gaza; 

it is deserted. And getting up 
he went; and now a man, 

an Ethiopian eunuch, a court 
official of the Candace, the queen 
of the Ethiopians, who was over 
all her treasury, 

who had come to worship 

in Jerusalem—he was 
returning, sitting 

on his chariot 

and was reading the 

prophet Isaiah. 

And the spirit said to Philip, 
go and join 

this chariot. 

And arriving, Phillip 

heard him 


reading Isaiah the 

prophet, and he said to the 
eunuch, do you understand 
what you are reading? He 

said, how could I 

unless someone should guide me? 
He urged Phillip 

to get up and sit 
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OVV HLTH: 1 OE TEPLOXN 8:32 
™MS YPAONS Ny avEytvao 
Kev NV avtn’ ws Tpopa 
TOV ext omayny nxOn 
KOLL WG OLLVOG EVAVTLOV 
tollv]]v Keipavtos avtov 
OAPMVOG 

0 O€ TETPOSG NYELPEV 
QUTOV AEyov AVA 

tMO1 Kar EYO AVTOG 
OVOG ELLLL KL ODVO 
LIA@V HVTM ELONA 

Bov Kat evptoKe[1] ovv 


10:26 


10:27 


Page 3 Y (Recto) 

eAn[Av]Botac moAAOVS 
Ed TE TPOS HVTOVG 
perc exiotaoVe we 
oBepitov eotw avdpr 
tovdaim KoAAac8a1 n xpo[o] 
epxecOan avdpr HAAG 
Aw: [aor [o] O¢ edrEev 
undeva Kowwov n axa0ap 
tov Aeyei[v a]VOv v 510 vv 
KOLL LVAVTLPNTMS 
nrGBov petarenpOerc 
novOavopa[1] ovv tiwv1 [ovv] 
oyw petereuyac0_e 
ue; 0 de KOpvNALOs EN 
ONO TETAPTNS NMEPALS 
[expt TAVTNS TNS wpac 
NEN vynotle]vov Kot 
TV EVVATHY TPOGED 
xouelvlog ey [t] ore pov 
Ka 16[o]v avnp eoty evant 

o[v] pov ev a1o8yt1 


10:28 


10:29 


10:30 


Page 4 1 (Verso) 
Aautpa Kar onorv] Kop 
vmAte cionkovo8n cov 
N TPOGEVYN KO OL EAE 
NLoovvN CoV ELV 
Onoav [tov Bv]]® evartov 
Tov Ov® 


10:31 


with him. The portion of 
scripture which he was reading 
was this: As a sheep 

he was led to the slaughter 
and like a lamb before 

the one shearing it 

he was silent 

But Peter raised 

him saying, rise 

Ialso 

am a human, and talking 
with him he went 

in and found 


many who had come together; 
and he said to them, 

you know that 

it is unlawful for a 

Jewish man to associate with or 
approach a man who is a Gentile, 
but God has shown me 

not to call any person impure 
or unclean. Therefore, 
without objection, 

when sent for I have come; 

I want to inquire, then, for 
what reason have you sent for 
me? And Cornelius said, 

since four days ago 

until this hour 

I have been fasting, and 
during the ninth hour I was 
praying in my house and 
behold a man stood before 
me in bright clothing 


and he said, Cornelius 

your prayer has been heard, 
and your alms 

have been remembered 
before God 


The scribe put a line through these letters to indicate the deletion. 
In the photograph there is a supralinear line over tov 6v in line 4.6. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
THE REUSE OF CHRISTIAN TEXTS: 
P.MACQUARIE INV. 360 + P.MIL.VOGL.INV. 1224 ()) AND 
P.OXY. X 1229 (3) 


Don Barker 





(front) frag. A frag. B (back) frag. B frag. A 


~*' consists of two fragments from a codex of Acts, frag. A (P.Mil. Vogl. 
inv.1224) 4.7 x 9.6 cm 2:30-37, 2:46-3:2; frag. B (P.Macquarie inv. 360) 
1.8 x 9.6 cm.’ The two fragments fit side by side without hardly any loss of 
letters (overall dimensions, 9.6 x 6.5 cm). Both fragments have portions of 
Acts 2:30-37 and 2:46-3.2. Inner margins survive, but the original width 
is uncertain. Written in a hurried block script that is influenced by cursive 


' Frag. A, ed.pr., C. Gallazzi “P.Mil. Vogl. Inv.1224: Novum Testamentum, ACT. 
2,30-37 e 2,46-3,2,” BASP 19 (1982) 39-43. Frag. B, ed.pr., S.R. Pickering, An Edition of 
Some Unpublished Papyri (Ph.D Thesis; Macquarie University, Sydney, 1985) 46-121; idem, 
“P. Macquarie inv. 360 (+ P.Mil. Vogl. Inv. 1224) Acta Aposttlorum 2.30-37, 2. 46-3.2,” ZPE 
65 (1986) 76 and plate I b,c. 
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formations. Interlinear width varies as well as letter heights. Overall manu- 
script style is semi informal. )*' has been dated to the early third Century 
by Pickering.’ 
P.Macquarie inv. 360 + P.Mil. Vogl.inv. 1224 (shaded portion) 
\ (front) 


[ex]: tov 8pe[vov a]vtov [xpoid@v edaAnoev mept ts] 
avactaceal[s ot]t ov[te eyKateAeipOn e1c adv ovte] 

n gap aiitov evdev [SiapPopav tovtov tov mv] 
aveotnoev 0 Oc ov na[vtes NUEIc UaptvpEs tH SeE1a ovv] 
tov Ov vy@0eic [Vv te emayyeAiav tov EVE Tov ayiov] 
oBav napa tov mp[s eCexeev tovto o vpetg Kor BAe-] 
Tete KaL akovetat [ov yap 65 aveBn Etc Tovs ODVODE] 
eye Se avtos avtocs einev [0 KE TH KO Lov KaBov ex Se1ov] 
uov eas av 8m tove [ex8povcg cov vronod10Vv Tov] 

TOO@V Gov aGa[AMs OVV YIVMOKETHM TAs OLKOG] 

iootpamA ott Ypv [avtov Ka KV exommoev Oo Oc] 

t[o]utov tov mv ov [vets co*woute aKovoavtes de KaTe-] 
[voy]n[olay [t]nv capd[tav evnov te mpoc tov Iletpov] 


[xaow Kaori av tic xyperav evxev] n]uepav tle] 
[npookaptepovvtes ono8vu]ado[v ev] to tep@ 
[KA@vtEs Te KAT OLKOV ApTOV] LEeTAAaUBaVvoV 

[tpoens ev ayoAMacer Kar aperlot{Aot} nt Kapdrac 
[awovvtes tov Ov Kar exolvtes xapiv mpos OAO(v) 
[tov Aaov o Se KE mpoceTOJer tovg GMCouEVovS 

[x8 nuepav ext to avto Ie]tpoc Se Kor loavvns 
[aveBatvov etc To tepov ext] THY WPaV THs TpODGED- 
[xn¢ tH evatny Ka Tic] avNp YWAOS EK KOI- 

[Alas UNtpos avtov vTapyaly eBaotaCeto ov 
[etBovv Ka8 nuepav mpoc t]nv Ovpav tov iepov 
[tnv Aeyonevnv Qporay tolv ater edenulo- 


Both P.Macquarie inv. 360 and P.Mil.Vogl.inv. 1224 were bought from the 
same dealer in Vienna and were included with a number of papyrus manu- 
scripts that came from the Aspidas archive, which can be dated to the 330’s 


> Pickering, An Edition, 68, 69. 
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and 340’s AD.’ It is uncertain, however, if the Acts fragments are to be 
included in this archive. 


Fold Marks 


It may be observed that P.Macquarie inv. 360 + P.Mil.Vogl.inv. 1224 (here- 
after referred to as 1)”') show signs of having been folded. Four vertical 
fold marks can be detected. The vertical folding explains why P. Macqua- 
rie inv. 360 broke away from P.Mil. Vogl.inv. 1224. It can be observed that 
on the back of })*! there is a clean tear along the bottom of the fragments. 
This suggests the likely possibility that the leaf has been folded horizon- 
tally along that fracture line. The upper edge of the fragment also shows a 
suggestion of breakage because of folding, note that a straight line can be 
drawn from the highest point of the top of fragment B to the highest point 
of the top of fragment A and that both fragments are of the same height. 
Breakage along these horizontal folds would explain why the upper and 
lower margins are lost. In folding or rolling a written text, some sort of 
intention is always involved. Some of those intentions for folding/rolling a 
written text are: to protect the contents from wear; to fit it in some sort of 
enclosure; to make it easier to carry; to hide the contents. The intention may 
perhaps be clarified from the nature of the text and the manner of folding/ 
rolling. Letters written on papyri were folded presumably to protect the 
contents and to make it easier to carry. Contracts were sometimes rolled 
or folded to easily store them and or to protect the contents. Amulets were 
folded into a manageable size to fit into carrying cases.* The reason for the 
folding of the leaf from which [*' has broken away, may be determined by 
the position of the fragments on the leaf and its content. To determine the 
original position of the fragments on the leaf, it is necessary to calculate the 
dimensions of the leaf. 


The Dimensions of the Leaf 


The text of NA26/27 can be used as a basis for the calculations in recon- 
structing the page, because of the near conformity to it of the readings on 
the papyrus. It is assumed that the three words in 2.28 and in 2.39 were 


> §.R. Pickering and D.C. Barker, A Handbook to the Macquarie Papyri (Sydney: Macqua- 
rie University, The Ancient History Documentary Research Centre, 1988) 35. 

* For more details on amulets and how to deal with them see T. de Bruyn, “Papyri, Parch- 
ments, Ostraca, and Tablets Written with Biblical Texts in Greek and Used as Amulets: A 
Preliminary List” (in the present volume). 
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abbreviated (i7¢, 7p¢, mvc). It is also assumed that pnoiv in 2.38 is to be 
included (the word is enclosed within square brackets in NA27). 


The Written Area 


From the surviving fragments it can be calculated that there is an average of 
37 letters per line. Using NA27 there are 721 letters between the last word 
on the front of the leaf and the first word on the back of the leaf. Applying 
the average number of letters per line, approximately 20 lines are arrived 
at between the end of the front fragments and the beginning of the text on 
the back fragments. If the approximate 12 lines that the fragments preserve 
are added, a figure of approximately 32 lines per page is arrived at. The 
number of lines per page (32) can be converted to approximate heights for 
the written area. If the average height for ten lines of the fragment (c. 7.5 
cm) is multiplied by the number of ten lines per page (c. 3.2), a height of 
around 24 cm is obtained. 

From the fragments it can be determined that there is an average of 14.4 
letters per line, occupying a line width of approximately 5.5 cm. Each letter 
therefore occupies an average width of approximately 0.38 cm. The average 
letters missing per line length is 23.6, which calculates to a line length of 
8.9 cm (0.38 x 23.6). If the line length of the fragments is added to this 
figure, the approximate breadth of the written area is 14.4 cm, making a 
written area for the leaf of around 14.4 x 24 cm (Pickering 14 x 25 cm, 
Gallazzi 16 x 23/24 cm). 


‘The Page Size 


The sizes of the margins are difficult to calculate. From Table 16 of Turner’s 
Typology there are thirteen codices that can be used which have dimen- 
sions that approximate the written area of P.Macquarie inv. 360 + P.Mil. 
Vogl.inv. 1224 (c. 14.4 x 25 cm) and also have calculated page dimensions.” 
Table 1 represents codices from Turner’s table that have a similar written 
area. From this table we may observe that the combined upper/lower mar- 
gins range from 2.5-11.8 cm and the combined side margins range from 
2-11 cm. Because of the wide fluctuations in margin widths, it makes it 
virtually impossible to calculate margin widths from any comparative data. 
Gallazzi guessed that the margin widths were at least 4 cm,° whilst Picker- 
ing added an arbitrary 5 cm for the margins.’ If the assumption is correct, 


° E.G. Turner, The Typology of the Early Codex (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1977) 101-185. 

° Gallazzi, “P.Mil. Vogl. Inv.1224,” 39. 

7 Pickering, An Edition, 62. 
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that the surviving fragments represent approximately a third of the height 
of the original sheet, we can calculate (that) the approximate height of the 
page as being around 28.8 cm. This would make the combined upper and 
lower margin as being [(9.6 x 3)-24 = 4.8 cm], which is close to the com- 
bined upper and lower margins of Turner’s Lit.8 (V). As the lower margin 
is normally greater than the upper one (Turner offers the rule of thumb of 
3:2 as the proportion of the lower to upper),® we arrive at an upper margin 
of about 1.9 cm and a lower margin of 2.9 cm. In regard to the side margins, 
it may be observed that the original inner margin was greater than 1.0 cm. 
As there appears to be no indication of holes for binding, perhaps we may 
add another 0.5 cm to the remaining 1.0 cm, making a width of 17.4 cm, 
giving a page size of c. 17.4 x 28.8. If this were the original size of the page, 
it would place it into Tuner’s group 5 (18 x 30). Caution, however, must 
be exercised in doing so, because of the uncertainty especially of margin 
widths. 


Table 1 
Turner Content Reference Page Written Combined Combined Date Lines 
no. Dimensions Area Side Upper/ 
BxHcm_ Dimensions Margins Lower 
Bx Hcm Margin 
cm 
10 Aristophanes Pack?139 25 x 37/36 14 x 26 11 10/11 vor vi 32-43 
27 Aristotle Pack? 158 16631 143% 25.5 2.3 5.5 vi-vii 42? 
34 Callimachus Pack? 215 18/19 x 30 12/13 x26 6 4 iv/v 40/41 
129 Homer Pack? 802 17 x 24.5 14 x 22 3 2.5 iii 33 
151 Homer Pack? 917 15 x 29 13 x 25.8 2 3.2 iii 59 
161 Homer Pack? 948 18.5 x 31.5 14x 25 4.5 8.5 vor vi 33-40 
170 Homer Pack? 988 23.5 x 32 14.5 x 26 9 6 v-vi 36-44 
324 Pastoral Pack? 20 x 33.5 16 x 25 4 8.5 ii-iii 48,49 
1858 
409 Aristotelian Pack? 20 x 30 14 x 25 6 6 vi/viii 33 
2565 
481 Index to Pack? 22.4 x 34.39 14.3.x 22.5 8.1 11.8 vi 30 
Codex Iust 2969 
537 Ignatius of Pack 19.5 x 31 15 x 23.5 4.5 75 Vv 28, 29 
Antioch Patr.43 
Lit.8 Prayers P.Berol. 16 x 28 14 x 23 2 5 v 36 
13415 
P74 Acts+ P.Bodmer 19 x 31 13/14.5 x 6/5 6/5 vior 31-35 
Catholic Ep. 17 25/26 vii 


® Turner, The Typology, 25. 
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370 letters 


370 letters 





Diagram 1: Location of Fragments on the Leaf 


The Original Position of the Fragments 


We may observe that from the fold marks and the partial survival of the 
inner margins, the surviving fragments are most likely to be located some- 
where in the inner body of the leaf. The approximate position of the leaf 
may be arrived at as follows. As )*! represents approximately a third of the 
lines per page and has no surviving upper and lower margins and seems 
to show signs of horizontal folding, it is most likely to have come from the 
inner middle of the page.’ If this is the case, there are on each page approxi- 
mately 10 lines before the first line of the fragment and approximately 10 
lines following the last line of P*' allowing for c. 370 letters for each ten 
lines of missing text. 

The front of [*! preserves Acts 2:30-37, which is a portion of Peter’s 
speech on the day of Pentecost following the pouring out of the Holy 
Spirit on the apostles. If the fragment represents the inner middle of the 
leaf, the front page would have begun midway through the quoted Ps 16, 
beginning perhaps with odp€ in verse 26. Significantly, the back of 1)?! 
preserves Acts 2:46-3:2, a section from the beginning of the episode of 
the healing in the name of Jesus of the lame man at the door of the temple. 
If the calculations are correct and there is space in the missing lower por- 


° See Diagram 1. 
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tion of the page for c. 370 letters, the back of the leaf would have included 
the actual healing of the lame man in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth. 
This may explain why the leaf was folded and kept, as it was reused for the 
purpose of healing.’ Whether it was considered as having amuletic powers 
is difficult to determine. Could the folded leaf have been used for consola- 
tion or as a reminder that in the name of Jesus of Nazareth healing was 
accomplished, or even as a prayer for healing? Perhaps an understanding 
of the attitude of ancient people towards the written word may help in this 
regard. H. Gamble makes the observation that the attribution of power to 
written words was not only held by the general Christian populace, but also 
by leading Church figures such as Origen, John Chrysostom and Augus- 
tine.’ Augustine considered it permissible for a person with a headache 
to sleep with a copy of the Gospel of John under the sufferer’s pillow.” If 
this is the case, it would seem more likely that the page containing })”! may 
have been kept as an amulet.” 

Amulets were used in antiquity in the belief that the texts that are 
inscribed on them are charged with supernatural powers, with the ability 
to protect and/or to heal when worn close to the body or in close proxim- 
ity. Egyptians, Greeks and Romans held to this opinion, which combined in 
Hellenistic Egypt into a syncretistic amalgam of Egyptian and Greek deities 
called upon for protection and healing.’* The ancient Greeks wore small 
amulets in pouches around their neck and inscribed brief amuletic texts 
on iron lamellae.'* Both Judaism and Christianity included adherents who 
used amulets as a means of achieving the end for which the amulet was cre- 
ated. It is claimed that the evidence for Jewish amulet!® use can be traced 
back to at least the seventh and sixth centuries BC with the discovery of 
two small silver lamellae measuring 9.7 x 2.7 cm and 3.9 x 1.1 cm, which 
(it is thought,) were probably suspended around the neck. The text which 


® See Diagram 2. 

4 H.Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church: A History of Early Christian Texts 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995) 238; TJ. Kraus, “‘Knowing letters’. (Illiteracy, 
books, and literary concept in the Life and Miracles of Saint Thecla (Mir. Thcl. 45),” ASE 23 
(2006) 304 

2 In Joh.tr. 7.12. 

43 On how to discuss the use or non-use of a fragment as an amulet see J.G. Cook, “})° 
and the Question of its Function” (in the present volume). 

“4 Against the dichotomy of ‘religion’ (orthodox) and ‘magic’ (heretic) argues TJ. 
Kraus, “Amulette als wichtige Zeugnisse fiir das friihe Christentum—einige grundsatzliche 
Anmerkungen,” ASE 24 (2007) 423-435. 

® R. Kotansky, “Incantations and Prayers for Salvation on Inscribed Greek Amulets,” in 
Magika Hiera: Ancient Greek Magic and Religion (ed. C.A. Faraone and D. Obbink; New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1991) 108. 

© For comprehensive information see G. Bohak, Ancient Jewish Magic: A History (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008). 
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they contained is very close to (the)Aaron’s priestly blessing of the Israelites 
in Numbers 6:24-26.'” However, as with })*! it is difficult to know whether 
the text itself was considered to have magical powers in and of itself, or 
whether it was a reminder of the Yahweh’s desire to bless, an aide mémoire. 

When in its history the folded leaf, represented by P.Macquarie inv. 360 
+ P.Mil.Vogl.inv. 1224, was used for healing purposes, as has been argued, 
or how the leaf became separated from the codex, is difficult to know. Was 
the leaf deliberately torn out, perhaps in desperation and with a belief that 
the actual scriptures had greater potency than a copy, or did the codex fall 
apart overtime and the leaf in question was then reused for healing pur- 
poses? We can only speculate. The only other leaf, from a New Testament 
codex from the second and third centuries, as far as can be ascertained, that 
may have been used in a similar way is P. Oxy. X 1229."* 

P.Oxy. X 1229 is a fragmented leaf from a codex (11.2 x 12.1 cm) which 
contained the epistle of James. It was originally dated to the fourth century 
by Grenfell and Hunt. The Alands redated it to the third century. Comfort 
argues that it is similar in style to the first hand of P.Beatty 9 (III), but 
should be dated earlier, in that it exhibits small serifs in many of the letters 
and no small omicrons, which is in his opinion characteristic of the second 
century. The first hand has numbered the pages as 2 \ and 3 >. Approxi- 
mately 10 lines are missing from the bottom of each page. 


Original Size 


The original size of the codex would have been approximately 12/13 x 
20/21cm, which makes it according to Turner’s typology, group 8, aber- 
rant 2 (H not quite twice B). The column width is c. 8.7 cm. If the codex 
contained only the epistle of James, it would have consisted of 10 leaves or 
20 pages. Working back from page 2, it is plain that page 1, which is the 
inside page, would not have enough spaces to include all of James 1:1-10. 


” G. Barkay, “Priestly Blessings on Silver Plates,” Cathedra 52 (1989) 46-59. See also 
C. Fant and M. Reddish, Lost Treasures of the Bible: Understanding the Bible through Archae- 
ological Artifacts in World Museums (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2008) 405-407. 

8 P.Oxy. XXXIV 2684 is a fragment from a small codex that contained perhaps a large 
portion of Jude. However, it was produced as an amulet. See T. Wasserman, “))’* (P. Oxy. 
XXXIV 2684): The Epistle of Jude on an Amulet?,” in New Testament Manuscripts: Their 
Texts and Their World (ed. T. Kraus and T. Nicklas; Leiden: Brill, 2006) 137-160. In regard 
to the Old Testament, P. Arzt-Grabner and Michael Ernst have agued somewhat convinc- 
ingly that P. Vindob.G 39205, containing Psalms 43.21-24.7; 44.1-2 (LXX), was reused as an 
amulet, P. Arzt-Grabner and M. Ernst, “Ps., 43, 21-24.27 und Ps., 44, 1-2 LXX,” in Papyri in 
Honorem Johannis Bingen Octogenarii (ed. H. Melaerts; Studia Varia Bruxellensia; Leuven: 
Peeters, 2000) 79-84. For possible later reuse of a New Testament Codex, see P. Oxy. LXIV 
4406 (V-VI). 
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Pheceeas horror. 
re ane 
NI ALHETTAA A Rio ie 


TrACAROcIC A OH 
\ 
YAN Awptt ae ch 


ANwee 1S ct ~eaes Neon 


: m BAW pierre Thorson 

: Tarn OT WONT TARP gi0 O44 eee 

NITAPA ARS: Hise, Po 3 
Buby See Krai 
$40 





P. Oxy. X 1229 (%3) back > 


The “front” page may then have included the title of the book and perhaps 
the greeting from James. 

It would appear that no other Oxyrhynchus codex from the second and 
perhaps early third century is similar in style to P.Oxy. X 1229. As can be 
observed from the below table 3, 1229 has the largest font size, c. 3-5mm. 
Secondly, whilst all other early codices appear to be written by “scribes” who 
have some competency, the hand of 1229 gives the appearance of someone 
who has had some training in writing, but is not perhaps a professional. 
The hand appears to be an attempt to produce a formal copy. However, 
the writer has difficulty maintaining uniform letter height (the letter height 
varies from c. 3 to c. 5mm), and bilineriarity as well as uniform interlinear 
spacing. Difficulty with writing letters upright may also be observed. The 
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letters alpha, delta, iota and in fact all of the vertical strokes are decorated 
with coarse serifs.’° 


Fold Marks 


It may be observed that the leaf has four fold marks. The precision of the 
fold marks leads to the conclusion that the leaf was folded after it was sepa- 
rated from the remaining codex. Could it have been folded so as to have 
been used as an amulet?”’ This is difficult to determine, but perhaps the 
contents of the leaf may give us a clue. On page 2, 1.11ff. the text reads, 
Makc&piog &vp Og DroLEevEL TELPAGLOV StL SdKIWOG YevouEVOS Aneta 
TOV OTEMaAVOV THs Catic. Could it be that the owner of the folded page kept 
this leaf from the letter of James for comfort in a period of great difficulty 
as an aide mémoire?”' If this were the case, the term amulet is inappropriate 
to describe its reuse. As has been argued above, depending on the wording, 
the intention is ambiguous, as it is difficult to know how the owner may 
have perceived the function of the text in his or her possession. 


P.Oxy. IIT 407 


P.Oxy. HI 407 is another case in point. P.Oxy. II] 407 (15.7 x 14.5) is an 
individual sheet containing a prayer to God almighty for mercy, forgiveness 
and salvation. 


0 Dedg 6 navt[o]Kp&twp 6 ToINoas TOV OdpaVdv 
KQUTHV fv Kol OcAattIav Ka ReVTO TH Ev ADTOIC 
BonOnodv or éAgnodv pe [&E]] E&Arwdv wow tac 


Pagination numbers are written on the top of the pages in the first hand, the left hand 
side of the column is aligned and the letters are written in a large block script. For this style 
of hand, see for example, P. Vindob.G. 29790. (First century AD, a prose narration about the 
antecedents of the Trojan War), which R. Cribiore, Writing, Teachers and Students in Greco- 
Roman Egypt (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1996) 259, classes as an evolving hand. According to 
Cribiore, student hands can be classed into 4 hand types. Hand 3 is “the evolving hand”— 
hand of a pupil who uses it every day and does conspicuous amount of writing with it. “The 
clumsy and uneven look and difficulty with maintaining alignment are still present”. H.C. 
Youtie “Bpadéws yp&qawv: Between Literacy and Illiteracy,” GRBS (1971) 148-149, spotted 
this kind of hand in documents and called it retarded. I prefer to call it undeveloped, that is, 
the writer has reached a certain standard, but has not developed a hand that has control of 
all the techniques that go to make a well formed confident hand. 

2° On this question see Cook, “P*° and the Questions of its Function” and de Bruyn, 
“Papyri, Parchments, Ostraca, and Tablets” (both in the present volume). 

21 §. Eitrem “Amulets,” in The Oxford Classical Dictionary (ed. M. Cary et al.; Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1949) 46, defines an amulet as a charm or object worn for magical use to 
protect the wearer against some malevolent force, being or event. 
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GUAPTIAS OMOOV LE EV TH VOV KAI EV TH HEAAOVTL 
QI@vi 61a TOD KvPtoOVv Ka[i] GwTTpOs NL@V Incod 
Xptotod bv’ ob fH SdEa Kai 10 Kpatos eig TODS AidVvaS 
TOV AidVa[Vv] GUTV 

1.3 1 é&Aeuyov 
God almighty, who made the heaven 
and the earth and the sea and all that is in them, 
help me, have mercy on me, wipe away my 
sins, save me in the present age and in the coming 
one, through our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, through whom are the glory and the power to the ages 
of ages. Amen. 


The sheet has been folded vertically eight times and written with ornate 
block letters. It has been regarded as an amulet.” On the back, there appears 
perpendicular to the writing on the front and in between two folds the word 
mpooevyn. Underneath between another two folds and by a different hand 
has been written what seems to be some sort of an account. It is possible 
to replicate the folds by rolling the papyrus four times from the right and 
then four times from the left. If this was the case, the label (xpooevyn) 
signifying the contents of the folded papyrus, written in a cursive hand, 
would appear, as it does, on the front of the folded papyrus sheet and what 
appears to be an account, written in a different hand to that which wrote 
the word mpooevyt, appears on the back of the folded sheet perhaps when 
the owner/s had no more use for the prayer?” There appear to be no hints, 
either in the wording of the prayer, or in the absence of any other features 
on the sheet to suggest that this prayer was held to have amuletic powers. 

Because of the difficulty in determining the use of some of these texts as 
amulets, a title should be used other than the title “amulet” that includes 
all texts that have evidence of having been used in personal way either as a 
penitential prayer (P.Oxy. III 407), or as an aide mémoire (P.Oxy. X 1229), 
or where the use is uncertain (P.Macquarie inv. 360 + P.Mil.Vogl. inv. 
1224). Perhaps they could come under a general title such as the German 
compound Lieblingstexte (favourite texts)? 


22 See van Haelst, 952 and H.J.M. Milne, P.Lit.Lond. 1927, 230. 

2 F. Pedretti, “Papiri cristiani liturgici I,” Aeg 36 (1956) 249-253, suggests that the 
account could in fact record an offering, possibly a quantity of oil, but this seems unlikely, 
given the quantities involved. 
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P.Oxy. III 407 


Table 2: Early Christian Texts to IV That Have Been Considered As Amulets™ 





Sigla Date Content Folds/Material Size Provenance 
P.Ant. 11 54 Ill Mt 6:10-11 Miniature Egypt 
papyrus 
codex, an 
amulet? 
J.Paul Getty 80 III Jewish/Christian/ Gold foil, 4.2 x 2.0cm Unknown 
AI 53 Egyptian/syncretistic, lamella 
for epilepsy, 
“The God of 
Abraham...... , 


** This list includes any text that has been considered an amulet, even though its use is 
ambiguous. 


Table 2 (cont.) 
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Sigla Date Content Folds/Material Size Provenance 
P.Yale I 130 Il Phylactery for a Papyrus Egypt 
woman against 
evil visitations and 
disease, invoking the 
Lord (NS) Christian? 
P.Oxy. 111407 I/IV Mt 6:13 Prayer Papyrus Egypt 
to God almighty 
(theos pantokrator) 
through Jesus 
Christ, for help, 
mercy, cleansing and 
salvation 
P.Oxy. XXXIV IH/TV Jude 4-5, 7-8 Papyrus 5.3 x 2.9 Egypt 
2684 
T.Berlin IlI-V For ophthalmia “In Gold lamella 3.4x 34cm Tyre 
the name of God 
and Jesus Christ” 
P.Oxy. VI1924 IV Fever amulet Papyrus Egypt 
PGM IV IV(early?) Invocations of Egypt 
Abraham, Isaac and 
Jesus Christ, and of 
“Jesus the God of the 
Hebrews” 
Paris, IV Fragment of a Silver lamella 2.7 x 1.6 Cyprus 
Bibliotheque Christian Liturgical 
Nationale, exorcism 
Froehner 
n. 1212 
P.Chester IV Ps 31:8-11, 26:1-6, Egypt 
Beatty XIV 8-14, 2:1-8 
SB X 10230 IV Reused—Aeg Oxyrhynchus 
46 (1966) 
178-179 
(O’Callaghan, 
José; 1966) 
Reuse Detail: 
P.Palau Rib. 3 


(1995) 
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Table 3: I & II/III Secular and Christian Codices From Oxyrhynchus Secular 


Size of font (mm) 


Codices 


Font size Writing* Book size 


Punctuation Accents 








(mm) style (B x H cm) 
P.Oxy. IV 697 2.0 2 12.5x33.1 yes no 
P.Oxy. XXX 2517 2.0 1 ? no no 
P.Oxy. XXXI 2537 2.0 2 12x24.7 yes no 
P.Oxy. XXXIX 2890 2.0 2 if yes yes 
P.Oxy. XLIV 3157 10-15 2 [¢]x22 yes yes 
P.Oxy. XLVII 3321 2.0 1 11x14.9 no no 
P.Oxy. LIII 3708 1.5 2 15x24.5 yes? no 
P.Oxy. LVI 3843 1.5-3.0 3 20x30 yes no 
P.Oxy. LX 4022 2.0 1 6.5x21 yes yes 
P.Oxy. LXII 4310 1.0-3.0 2 16x20 yes no 
PSI1 99 1.0-2.0 2 ? no yes 
PSI II 128 1.5-2.0 3 10x21 no no 
PSI II 145 2.0-3.0 3 ? no yes 
PSI II 147 1 ? no no 
PSI XIV 1383 2.0 1 14x17 no yes 
Christian 
Size of font (mm) Font size Writing Book size Punctuation Accents 
(mm) style (Bx Hcm) 
P.Oxy. 11 2-3 2 10x[?] yes no 
P.Oxy. X 1229: 3-5 1 12x21 yes yes 
P.Oxy. XXXIV 2.0 2 10x15 no yes 
2683/4405 
P.Oxy. L 3523 2.0 1 12x16 yes yes 
P.Oxy. L 3528 2.0 2 14.5x27 no no 
P.Oxy. LX 4009 1.5 3 7x10 yes no 
P.Oxy. LXTV 4403 2.0 3 11x16 yes no 
P.Oxy. LXIV 4404 2.0 1 14x25 no yes 
P.Oxy. LXV 4447 3.0 1 14.4x18.5 no no 


1 = Formal 
1 = Semi-formal 
i= 


Semi-informal 
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Diagram 2: Suggested Method of Folding the Leaf of }”! 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


PAPYRI, PARCHMENTS, OSTRACA, AND TABLETS WRITTEN 
WITH BIBLICAL TEXTS IN GREEK AND USED AS AMULETS: 
A PRELIMINARY LIST! 


Theodore de Bruyn 


The evidence that Christians wrote biblical texts on various materials for 
personal use in Late Antiquity is abundant and manifold. We find biblical 
texts on papyrus, parchment, wooden tablets, pottery fragments, metal foil, 
gems, stone, and other materials.’ It is usually easy to distinguish materials 
that were written with biblical texts for personal use from those that were 
written with biblical texts for institutional or public use as, for example, 
biblical codices or liturgical books. More difficult to ascertain is the particu- 
lar purpose for which biblical texts written for personal use were intended. 
Sometimes this difficulty is reflected in the hesitations of an editor, who 
may offer several suggestions as to the purpose of an item: an amulet, an 
aide-mémoire, or a writing exercise. Sometimes the difficulty manifests itself 
in the divergent views of editors and other scholars on the purpose of an 


' Previous versions of this paper were presented at the 25th International Congress of 
Papyrology, University of Michigan; the Department of Ancient History, Macquarie Uni- 
versity; and the 2008 Annual Meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature in Boston. I am 
grateful for the comments I received on all these occasions and for the hospitality offered 
by members of the Ancient History Documentary Research Centre at Macquarie University 
during my short stay there. The late Traianos Gagos, Head Archivist, University of Michigan 
Library Papyrus Collection, Robert Daniel, Curator of the Papyrussammlung in Cologne, 
Cornelia Romer, then Director of the Papyrussammlung and Papyrusmuseum in Vienna, 
and Fabian Reiter, Curator of Greek papyri in the Papyrussammlung in Berlin permitted 
me to view some of the items discussed in this paper. I am very appreciative of their warm 
welcome and helpful assistance. My colleague Jitse H.F. Dijkstra has provided many com- 
ments on the penultimate version of this paper, saving me from several errors. Finally, I 
wish to thank Steven Scott and Stephen Quinlan, doctoral candidates in religious studies at 
the University of Ottawa, for assistance in research; the Faculty of Arts at the University of 
Ottawa for a leave from teaching in 2008; and the Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council of Canada for a Standard Research Grant in support of the project of which this 
paper is a part. 

> The wide range of written materials is especially noticeable in the case of Ps 90 LXX; see 
T.J. Kraus, “Psalm 90 der Septuaginta in apotropdischer Verwendung—erste Anmerkungen 
und Datenmaterial,” in Proceedings of the 24th International Congress of Papyrology (2 vols.; 
ed. J. Frésén, T. Purola, and E. Salmenkivi; Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum 122; 
Helsinki: Societas Scientarum Fennica, 2007) 1:499-514; idem, “Septuaginta—Psalm 90 in 
apotropaischer Verwendung: Voriiberlegungen fiir eine kritische Edition und (bisheriges) 
Datenmaterial,” BN 125 (2005) 39-73. 
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item. And sometimes the difficulty is overlooked, and an item is classified 
as one thing when other possibilities should be considered. 

Since I have been studying the Christianization of the production and the 
use of amulets in Late Antique Egypt, my particular interest concerning this 
body of material is in amulets. Amulets are, evidently, only one of several 
possible personal uses of biblical texts that a New Testament scholar must 
consider. Nevertheless, as a category of analysis, criticism, and theorizing, 
amulets continue to intrude into the world of New Testament textual criti- 
cism. The series Texts and Editions for New Testament Study has published 
several exemplary papers that carefully interrogate the classification of several 
New Testament texts as amulets.’ “Amulets” is also one of several categories 
of non-continuous New Testament manuscripts suggested by Stanley Porter 
in his proposal to organize the extant witnesses to the text of the New Testa- 
ment into two major groups: continuous and non-continuous manuscripts.* 
Although amulets may be of peripheral interest when one establishes the 
text of the New Testament—a scholarly habit that some are questioning’-— 
they loom larger when one focuses on the reception of Scripture—Jewish 
and Christian, canonical and deuterocanonical—by Christians.° 

When one ventures into the study of amulets as an aspect of the recep- 
tion of Scripture, however, one encounters the difficulty, mentioned above, 
of distinguishing amulets from other biblical texts written for personal use. 
What criteria should be used to identify a biblical text that was written in 


3 T, Wasserman, “P’ (P.Oxy. XXXIV 2684): The Epistle of Jude on an Amulet?,” in New 
Testament Manuscripts: Their Texts and Their World (ed. T.J. Kraus and T. Nicklas; TENTS 2; 
Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2006) 137-160, a revised version of which appears in idem, The Epistle of 
Jude: Its Text and Transmission (ConBNT 43; Stockholm: Almgqvist and Wiksell International, 
2006) 51-72; T.J. Kraus, “P.Oxy. V 840—Amulet or Miniature Codex? Principal and Addi- 
tional Remarks on Two Terms,” in Ad fontes: Original Manuscripts and Their Significance for 
Studying Early Christianity (ed. T.J. Kraus; TENTS 3; Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2007) 47-67, an 
English translation of TJ. Kraus, “P.Oxy. V840—Amulett oder Miniaturkodex? Grundsatzliche 
und erganzende Anmerkungen zu zwei Termini,” ZAC 8 (2005) 485-497; and the paper by 
J.G. Cook, “)* and the Question of Its Function,” in the present volume. I am grateful to 
Professor Cook for providing me with a copy of his paper in advance of its publication. 

* SE. Porter, “Textual Criticism in the Light of Diverse Textual Evidence for the Greek 
New Testament: An Expanded Proposal,” in New Testament Manuscripts (ed. Kraus and 
Nicklas) 305-337, esp. 319-322. 

> See, e.g., Wasserman, The Epistle of Jude, 71-72; TJ. Kraus, “Amulette als wichtige 
Zeugnisse fiir das friihe Christentum—einige grundsatzliche Anmerkungen,” ASE 24/2 
(2007) 423-435. 

® 'T. de Bruyn, “Appeals to Jesus as the One ‘Who Heals Every Illness and Every Infirmity’ 
(Matt 4:23, 9:35) in Amulets in Late Antiquity,” in The Reception and Interpretation of the 
Bible in Late Antiquity: Proceedings of the Montréal Colloquium in Honour of Charles Kan- 
nengiesser 11-13 October 2006 (ed. L. DiTommaso and L. Turcescu; The Bible in Ancient 
Christianity 6; Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2008) 65-81; idem, “Apocryphal and Canonical Chris- 
tian Narratives in Greek Papyrus Amulets in Late Antiquity,” in Christian Apocryphal Texts 
for the New Millennium: Achievements, Prospects, and Challenges (ed. P. Piovanelli; SBL- 
Sym; Leiden/Boston, forthcoming). 
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order to be used as an amulet, and how should these criteria be applied, 
particularly in uncertain cases? This paper addresses these questions by sys- 
tematically reviewing biblical texts written on papryus, parchment, ostraca, 
and tablets that were or may have been amulets. 

An amulet is here defined as an item that is believed to convey in and 
of itself, as well as in association with incantation and other actions, super- 
natural power for protective, beneficial, or antagonistic effect, and that is 
worn on one’s body or fixed, displayed, or deposited at some place.’ While 
I am mainly concerned with biblical texts that were written to be used as 
amulets (primary use), I also consider biblical texts that were written for 
some other purpose and were perhaps later used as amulets (secondary 
use). It is not necessary for my purposes to enter into the discussion as to 
whether or when amulets constitute “magic” or “religion”.’ Apart from a 
few exceptions,’ I consider only items from the fourth to the eighth centu- 
ries C.E. that have Christian elements, that are written in Greek, and that 
were found in Egypt. These limits correspond to the terms of reference of 
the larger project which underlies the present investigation: a study of the 
influence of the liturgy of the church in Egypt on the Christianization of 
Greek amulets in Late Antiquity. Given my limited knowledge of Coptic 


’ For definitions of the term “amulet” and descriptions of what the term comprises, 
see, among others, R. Wiinsch, “Amuletum,” Glotta 2 (1910) 219-230; E. von Dobschiitz, 
“Charms and Amulets (Christian),” ERE 3 (1911) 413-430; F. Eckstein and J.H. Waszink, 
“Amulett,” RAC 1 (1950) 397-411; R. Kotansky, “Incantations and Prayers for Salvation 
on Written Greek Amulets,” in Magika Hiera: Ancient Greek Magic and Religion (ed. C.A. 
Faraone and D. Obbink; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991) 107-108. My specification 
of “protective, beneficial, or antagonistic effect” is similar to the analysis of types of amulets 
in Von Dobschiitz, “Charms and Amulets (Christian),” 416-421. 

® For this on-going discussion, see D.E. Aune, “Magic in Early Christianity,” ANRW II.32.2 
(1980) 1510-1516; A.F. Segal, “Hellenistic Magic: Some Questions of Definition,” in Studies 
in Gnosticism and Hellenistic Religion Presented to Gilles Quispel on the Occasion of His 65" 
Birthday (ed. R. van den Broek and M.J. Vermaseren; Leiden: Brill, 1981) 349-375; HLS. 
Versnel, “Some Reflections on the Relationship Magic-Religion,” Numen 38 (1991) 177-197; 
F. Graf, “Prayer in Magical and Religious Ritual,” in Hiera: Ancient Greek Magic and Religion 
(ed. C.A. Faraone and D. Obbink; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991) 188-213; J. Braarvig, 
“Magic: Reconsidering the Grand Dichotomy,” in The World of Ancient Magic: Papers from 
the First International Samson Eitrem Seminar at the Norwegian Institute at Athens, 4-8 May 
1997 (ed. D.R. Jordan, H. Montgomery, and E. Thomassen; Papers from the Norwegian Institute 
at Athens 4; Bergen: Astréms, 1999) 21-54; J.N. Bremmer, “Appendix: Magic and Religion,” 
in The Metamorphosis of Magic from Late Antiquity to the Early Modern Period (ed. J.N. 
Bremmer and J.R. Veenstra; Groningen Studies in Cultural Change 1; Leuven: Peeters, 2002) 
267-271; H. Forster, “Christliche Texte in magischer Verwendung: Eine Anfrage,” in Pro- 
ceedings of the 24th International Congress of Papyrology (2 vols.; ed. J. Frosén, T. Purola, and 
E. Salmenkivi; Helsinki: Societas Scientarum Fennica, 2007) 1:341-352. R.L. Fowler, “The 
Concept of Magic,” Thesaurus Cultus et Rituum Antiquorum (ThesCRA) (5 vols.; Los Ange- 
les: Getty, 2005) 3:283-286 provides a convenient overview, with extensive bibliography at 
286-287; I am grateful to Franziska Naether for bringing this article to my attention. 

> P.Heid. inv. L 5 and P.Vindob. L 91, both written in Latin; O.Athens inv. 12227, found 
in Megara, Greece. 
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and the complexities of dating Coptic amulets, I must regrettably leave the 
assessment of Coptic materials to others. While focusing on the problems 
presented by papyri and parchments, I also review the problems presented 
by ostraca and tablets.'° So far, I have not been able to include gems, brace- 
lets, and other jewelry within my purview. I also leave aside hermeneia, 
oracular inquiries which use the Bible for divination, which is a different 
purpose from that found in amulets." 

To locate items that have been deemed to be amulets, I have relied upon the 
following instrumenta studiorum: the two major collections of edited magi- 
cal papyri, Papyri Graecae Magicae and Supplementum Magicum;” Joseph 
van Haelst’s 1976 catalogue of Jewish and Christian literary papyri;’* Kurt 
Treu’s and Cornelia Romer’s reviews of recently published Christian papyri 
from 1969 to the present;'* and William Brashear’s 1995 survey of Greek 
magical papyri.’° I have also searched papyrological journals and editions of 
papyri, parchments, ostraca, and tablets for amulets and formularies pub- 
lished between 1996 and 2007. The inventory I present here is a preliminary 
one, and is limited to amulets that quote Scripture. In the near future, I 
hope to publish a complete inventory of amulets written in Greek and man- 
ifesting Christian elements, including those that do not quote Scripture."® 


0 T am aware of only one amulet on metal foil (Jamella) that quotes a biblical text, the 
Jewish “Phylactery of Moses” found near Syracuse, which cites Aquila’s version of Deut 
32:1-3; see R. Kotansky, Greek Magical Amulets: The Inscribed Gold, Silver, Copper, and 
Bronze Lamellae. Part I: Published Texts of Known Provenance (PapCol 22/1; Opladen: West- 
deutscher Verlag, 1994), no. 32. 

1 On the use of Scripture for divination, see H.Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the 
Early Church: A History of Early Christian Texts (New Haven/London: Yale University Press, 
1995) 239-241. On the use of the Gospel of John in particular, see B.M. Metzger, “Greek 
Manuscripts of John’s Gospel with ‘Hermeneiai’,” in Text and Testimony: Essays on New 
Testament and Apocryphal Literature in Honour of A.F.J. Klijn (ed. T. Baarda et al.; Kampen: 
Kok, 1988) 162-169; S.E. Porter, “The Use of Hermeneia and Johannine Papyrus Manu- 
scripts,” in Akten des 23. Internationalen Papyrologenkongresses (ed. B. Palme; PapVind 1; 
Vienna: Austrian Academy of Science, 2007) 573-580. 

” Papyri Graecae Magicae: Die griechischen Zauberpapyri (2 vols.; 2nd. rev. ed.; ed. 
K. Preisendanz, E. Heitsch, and A. Henrichs; Stuttgart: Teubner, 1974), hereafter abbreviated 
as PGM; Supplementum Magicum (2 vols.; ed. R.W. Daniel and F. Maltomini; PapCol 16.1-2; 
Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1991-1992), hereafter abbreviated as Suppl.Mag. 

8 J. van Haelst, Catalogue des papyrus littéraires juifs et chrétiens (PublSorbPap 1; Paris: 
Publications de la Sorbonne, 1976). 

“4K. Treu, “Christliche Papyri [...],” APF 19 (1969) 169-206; 20 (1970) 145-152; 21 (1971) 
207-214; 22 (1973) 367-395; 24/25 (1976) 253-261; 26 (1978) 149-159; 27 (1980) 251-258; 
28 (1982) 91-98; 29 (1983) 107-110; 30 (1984) 121-128; 31 (1985) 59-71; 32 (1986) 87-95; 
34 (1988) 69-78; 35 (1989) 107-116; 36 (1990) 95-98; 37 (1991) 93-98; C.E. Romer, “Christ- 
liche Texte [...],” APF 43 (1997) 107-145; 44 (1998) 129-139; 45 (1999) 138-148; 47 (2001) 
368-376; 48 (2002) 349-350; 50 (2004) 275-283; 51 (2005) 334-340; 53 (2007) 250-255. 

8 W. Brashear, “The Greek Magical Papyri: An Introduction and Survey; Annotated Bib- 
liography (1928-1994),"ANRW IL.18.5 (1995) 3380-3684, esp. 3480-3482 and 3492-3493. 

‘6 'T. de Bruyn and J.H.F. Dijkstra, “Greek Amulets and Formularies from Egypt Contain- 
ing Christian Elements: A Checklist of Papyri, Parchments, Ostraca, and Tablets,” BASP, 
forthcoming. 
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Criteria Used to Classify Papyri and Parchments with 
Biblical Texts as Amulets 


The criteria used to classify a papyrus or parchment written with a biblical 
text as an amulet may conveniently be divided into criteria that relate to the 
written text and criteria that relate to the material form. 

Criteria that relate to the written text include (a) characteristics found 
in amulets more generally and (b) characteristics that are specific to the 
biblical text. The former include the presence of adjurations or petitions, 
esoteric words (voces magicae) or signs (characteres), letters or words 
arranged in shapes, short narratives that relate events associated with the 
divine world to the matter at hand (historiolae), and phraseology often 
found in amulets.’’ The latter include the presence of biblical texts fre- 
quently cited for their protective or beneficial effects, such as Ps 90 LXX 
or the Lord’s Prayer;’* biblical texts which could be interpreted as having a 
protective or beneficial effect; biblical texts cited in abbreviated form as a 
cipher for an entire text, such as the incipits of the gospels or the opening 
words of the verses of a psalm; biblical texts which are quoted in an incom- 
plete or confused manner; an accumulation of biblical texts juxtaposed 
one with another; crosses, staurograms, or christograms at the beginning 
or end of the biblical text; acclamations such as “amen” or “alleluia”; and 
letters or other signs deemed significant in a Christian context, such as a 
and © or yy. 

Criteria that relate to the form of the item include (a) characteristics of 
the item that rule out its having been written as part of a literary work, such 
as a biblical codex or a liturgical manual, and (b) characteristics that indi- 
cate that the item was or could have been worn or affixed. There are several 
characteristics that indicate that an item did not form part of a continuous 
roll or codex. These include the fact that the biblical text was written on a 
single sheet or leaf of papyrus (thus not part of a roll); or, in the case of a 
leaf or sheet, on one side only (thus not part of a codex, though more evi- 
dence is desirable to arrive at a secure determination);” or on an irregular 
(particularly oblong) sheet or fragment; or on material that was previously 


7 For an overview of these characteristics, see Brashear, “Greek Magical Papyri,” 3429- 
3443. 

8 On these two favorite biblical texts, see now Kraus, “Septuaginta—Psalm 90 in apo- 
tropaischer Verwendung,” and T.J. Kraus, “Manuscripts with the Lord’s Prayer—They Are 
More Than Simply Witnesses to That Text Itself,” in New Testament Manuscripts (ed. T.J. 
Kraus and T. Nicklas) 227-266. Unless otherwise indicated, all references to the Psalms fol- 
low the enumeration and version of the Septuagint (LXX). 

See the complications discussed by E.G. Turner, The Typology of the Early Codex 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1977) 10. 
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written with another document (though rolls were reused to make copies of 
biblical books and other texts).”° The absence of scribal practices customar- 
ily found in literary documents, the coarseness of the hand, the irregularity 
of the orthography, and the presence of peculiar readings may also rule 
out literary production.”! Characteristics that indicate that the item was or 
could have been worn or affixed include the small size of the item (e.g., 
fragments of papyrus, small codex sheets); evidence, in the case of larger 
sheets of papyrus or parchment, that the item was folded or rolled into a 
size small enough to be worn; the presence of holes indicating that the item 
could have been strung with a cord; and traces that the item was in fact 
strung with a cord. 

These criteria are all well known to papyrologists and other scholars, 
who regularly discuss them when describing and classifying their material. 
The problem with applying them to items written with biblical texts—apart 
from the difficulties that must be handled when ascertaining whether the 
item manifests one or more of the above mentioned characteristics—is that 
the characteristics of the item often do not allow one to state with certainty 
that the item was written or used as an amulet. More often one is work- 
ing with characteristics that allow one to state only that it is probable or 
possible that the item was written or used in this manner. In other words, 
one can only state that the most likely purpose (or secondary use) of the 
item was that of an amulet (this being the probable purpose or use, to the 
exclusion of others) or that one of the possible purposes (or secondary uses) 
of the item was that of an amulet (this being a possible purpose or use, 
along with others, such as a writing exercise, an aide-mémoire, or a private 
prayer). One is necessarily obliged to deal in probabilities, weighing all the 
characteristics of the item in order to come to a judgment. Therein lie the 
hazards. 

Papyrologists are cognizant of these probabilities. They often (though not 
always) remark that the item they are editing was “probably” or “possibly” 
or “not likely” an amulet, and they usually (though not always) give reasons 
for this judgment. Nevertheless, a comprehensive review of editorial judg- 
ments about biblical texts in the form of amulets suggests that greater cir- 
cumspection or agnosticism is in order. Using the criteria discussed above, 
I classify biblical texts that were or may have been amulets into four catego- 
ries: certain, probable, possible, and unlikely (Tables I-IV). I also discuss 
some of the reasons and hesitations that come into play when classifying an 


0 See, e.g., the incidence of used rolls (opistographs) in the list of Christian literary man- 
uscripts of the second and third centuries in L.W. Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts: 
Manuscripts and Christian Origins (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006) 209-229. 

1 Tam grateful to Tommy Wasserman for bringing the significance of peculiar readings 
to my attention; see further n. 68 below. 
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item. In any classificatory system there will inevitably be “problem cases” 
(though the problem lies as much with the limits of classificatory systems as 
with the reality being classified). While some of the biblical texts discussed 
below manifest many of the characteristics of an amulet—exemplifying 
characteristics of an “ideal” type—many of them manifest only a few such 
characteristics. It is my intention to acknowledge these classificatory limit- 
ations while still applying a classificatory analysis, taking as my point of 
departure those items which manifest the characteristics of an “ideal” type, 
items, in other words, that were certainly amulets.” 


Papyri and Parchments 


1. Certain Amulets 


We begin on terra firma with biblical texts on papyrus and parchment 
whose classification as amulets is certain (Table I).” There are a few items 
that include adjurations similar to those found in non-Christian amulets: 
P.Iand. 1 6 = PGM II P17 = P.Giss.Lit. 5.4, a garbled text miscopied from an 
exemplar that concluded with an exorcism; P.Oxy. LXV 4469, a transcrip- 
tion of the letter of Abgar to Jesus into which the scribe interjects a request 
that Jesus should heal a certain Epimachus “quickly, quickly, quickly”; 
P.Princ. 11 107 = Suppl.Mag. I 29, an exorcistic adjuration of the Archangel 
Michael that, while Christian, echoes traditional and Jewish phraseology; ** 
and P.Heid. inv. L 5 = Suppl.Mag. I 36, an adjuration that echoes the incipit 
of the Gospel of John, quotes verses from Ps 15 and Ps 20, and concludes 
with the Latin sanctus and benedictus.” 

To these we can add items that express a request or petition in a form 
akin to Christian prayers: BGU III 954 = PGM II P9, BKT VI 7.1, BKT IX 
206 (Suppl. Mag. 1 26), P.Cair.Cat. 10696 = PGM II P5c, P.Kéln VIII 340, 
P.Oxy. VIII 1151 = PGM II P5b, and P. Vindob. G 29831 = MPER N.S. XVII 


» Tn so doing, I adopt an approach similar to that of B. Saler, Conceptualizing Religion: 
Immanent Anthropologists, Transcendent Natives, and Unbounded Categories (SHR 56; 
Leiden/New York/Cologne: Brill, 1993), who uses exemplars to identify the prototypical 
characteristics of a category, without drawing sharp boundaries around the category. 

23 In what follows, references to papyrological editions, corpora, and series are abbrevi- 
ated according to J.F. Oates et al., Checklist of Greek, Latin, Demotic and Coptic Papyri, 
Ostraca and Tablets (5th ed.; BASP Supplements 9; Oakville: Brown, 2001); electronically 
updated as J.F. Oates et al., Checklist of Greek, Latin, Demotic and Coptic Papyri, Ostraca and 
Tablet, http://scriptorium.lib.duke.edu/papyrus/texts/clist.html, September 2008. For items 
not published in collected editions as listed in the Checklist I provide bibliographical details 
in the notes. 

4 See now Kraus, “Manuscripts with the Lord’s Prayer,” 254-266. 

*’ For details see R.W. Daniel and F. Maltomini, “From the African Psalter and Liturgy,” 
ZPE 74 (1988) 253-265. 
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10.%° In these items the biblical quotations often consist of several com- 
monly cited passages juxtaposed with one another: the Lord’s Prayer and 
the incipits of the gospels of John and Matthew in BGU IT 954; a trinitarian 
invocation, Ps 90:1, the incipits of the four gospels, Ps 117:6-7, Ps 17:2, and 
Matt 4:23, each introduced with a cross, in BKT VI 7.1; the Lord’s Prayer 
and a verse from Ps 90 in P.Jand. I 6; the incipit of the Gospel of John in 
P.Oxy. VIII 1151; and Ps 90:1-2 followed by several lines of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the tersanctus in P.Princ. I 107. 

Lastly, we can include items that comprise only biblical texts (with occa- 
sionally a doxology or acclamation), but whose classification as amulets is 
likewise certain or almost certain: P.Duke inv. 778 (formerly P.Rob. inv. 
41), a sheet of papyrus containing Ps 90, the heading of Ps 91, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and a doxology;” P.Koln IV 171, a fragment of a sheet of papyrus 
containing the conclusion of the Lord’s Prayer followed by a christological 
formula and several acclamations; P.Leid.Inst.10, a miniature codex bear- 
ing the text of Ps 90; P.Oxy. VIII 1077 = PGM II P4, an amulet for healing 
that consists of the text of Matt 4:23-24 arranged schematically in crosses 
around a human figure; P.Schoyen I 16, fragments of a sheet of papyrus 
containing the Lord’s Prayer, a benediction that echoes 2 Cor 13:13, and Ps 
90; PSI VI 719 = PGM II P19, a long strip of papyrus with the incipits of 
the gospels, Ps 90:1, the beginning of the Lord’s Prayer, and a doxology, all 
preceded and followed by acclamations to Christ and crosses; P.Vindob. G 
348,”* the remains of a sheet of papyrus with the incipits of the four gospels 
and the text of Ps 90 (except verses 7c-8); and P. Vindob. G 2312 = Stud.Pal. 
XX 249,” a sheet of papyrus with the text of Ps 90:1-2, Rom 12:1, and John 


°° BGU III 954 is a prayer of Silvanus for release from demons and sickness. BKT VI 
7.1 concludes with the request that “the body and blood of Christ spare your servant who 
wears this amulet (to gvAaxKtiptov)”. BKT IX 206 is a petition addressed to Mary to heal 
Phoibammon of an infection of the eyes, followed by Ps 90:1. P.Cair.Cat. 10696 is a prayer 
for a woman that invokes the protection of saints Phocas and Mercurius, and, in so doing, 
echoes Ps 21:20-23 and quotes the incipits of Luke, Matthew, and John. P.K6ln VIII 340 
is a protective amulet that has on one side seven staurograms, the text of John 1:1-11, an 
invocation to God the Father and Mary the God-bearer (8eotéxoc), acclamations, crosses, 
and characteres, and on the other side, depictions of praying figures. P.Oxy. VIII 1151 is 
a series of prayers addressed to Christ to deliver Joannia from evil and fever. P. Vindob. G 
29831, a parchment codex sheet, has verses from chapter 1 of the Gospel of John on two 
sides of one leaf and an invocation calling upon “God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” to 
dispatch his angel over its wearer (xt tov Popodvta todto) on two sides of the other leaf. 

2” C.A. Lada and A. Papathomas, “A Greek Papyrus Amulet from the Duke Collection 
with Biblical Excerpts,” BASP 41 (2004) 93-113. 

8 R.W. Daniel, “A Christian Amulet on Papyrus,” VC 37 (1983) 400-404. 

 E. Bormann, “Amulet mit Stellen der heiligen Schrift,” in Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer: 
Fiihrer durch die Ausstellung (ed. J. Karabacek et al.; Vienna: Holder, 1894) 124-125, no. 
528; Catalogus Papyrorum Raineri. Series Graeca. Pars I: Textus graeci papyrorum, qui in 
libro “Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer-Fiihrer durch die Ausstellung Wien 1894” descripti sunt (ed. 
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2:1a,2, with variants that suggest liturgical or homiletic usage,” preceded 
by a line of seven stars and followed by the acclamation adevat...«(dpto) 
c...caPpawd. 

The textual features of the above items—which include the presence of 
adjurations, biblical passages that are frequently cited for their protective or 
beneficial value, biblical passages that are juxtaposed or abbreviated, accla- 
mations, and the like—provide in themselves strong grounds for classify- 
ing them as amulets. In addition, almost all of these items were folded or 
rolled into a format that could have been worn easily.*’ Items that were not 
manipulated in that manner could conceivably have been displayed.” 


C. Wessely; StudPal XX; Leipzig: Hassel, 1921) 141, no. 294; Les plus anciens monuments du 
christianisme écrits sur papyrus II (ed. C. Wessely; PO 18.3; Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1924) 411; 
S.R. Pickering, “The Significance of Non-continuous New Testament Textual Materials in 
Papyri,” in Studies in the Early Text of the Gospels and Acts: The Papers of the First Birming- 
ham Colloquium on the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (ed. D.G.K. Taylor; Atlanta: 
University of Birmingham Press, 1999) 121-141 at 141. 

© Pickering, “Significance,” 127-129. 

*! BGU III 954 is a sheet of papyrus found as a packet of 1 x 2 cm and tied with a string 
(U. Wilcken, “Heidnisches und Christliches aus Agypten,” APF 1 [1901] 396-436 at 431; 
republished in Grundziige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, [2 vols.; ed. L. Mitteis and 
U. Wilcken; 1912; repr. Hildesheim: Olms, 1963] 1.2:159, no. 133). BKT VI 7.1 is a parchment 
of 8 x 14 cm with traces of folding, whose script has been blurred by the sweat of the wearer 
(F. Krebs, “Altchristliche Texte im Berliner Museum,” in Nachrichten von der Kéniglichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften und der Georg-August-Universitat zu Gottingen 4 [Gottingen, 
Dieterich, 1892] 114-120 at 119). BKT IX 206 is a fragment of papyrus of approximately 5 
x 4 cm that was folded twice vertically (W. Brashear, “Vier Berliner Zaubertexte,” ZPE 17 
[1975] 25-33 at 30). P.Duke inv. 778 is a sheet of papyrus of 26.8 x 11.5 cm that was folded 
eight times vertically and once horizontally, thus forming a packet of about 3 x 5.5 cm (La’da 
and Papathomas, “A Greek Papyrus Amulet,” 93-94). P.Jand. 1 6 is a sheet of papyrus of 30 
x 14.4 cm that, folded five times horizontally and five times vertically, would have formed a 
packet of about 4 x 3 cm (P.Giss.Lit., p. 170). P.KéIn VUI 340 is a narrow strip of papyrus 
now in two fragments, 3.5 x 15.8 cm and 3.4 x 5.1 cm, both of which bear traces of folding 
(P.K6ln VIII, pp. 82-83). The leaves of P.Leid.Inst. 10 were folded down the middle to form 
a packet of about 2.5 x 6 cm (P.Leid.Inst., p. 26). P.Oxy. VIII 1077 is a sheet of parchment 
of 11.1 x 6 cm that was folded twice horizontally and four times vertically, forming a packet 
of about 2 cm square with the corners trimmed (cf. P.Oxy. VIII, plate I). P.Oxy. VII 1151 
is a sheet of papyrus of 4.4 x 23.4 cm that was tightly folded and tied with a string when it 
was found. P.Oxy. LXV 4469 is a sheet of papyrus of 5.3 x 15 cm that was folded horizon- 
tally across the middle and then again three times, thus forming a packet of about 5.3 x 2 
cm (P.Oxy. LXV, pp. 122-123). P.Princ. II 107 is a sheet of papyrus of 13 x 15.5 cm that 
was folded six times vertically from right to left and then once horizontally (Suppl.Mag. 
I, p. 78), thus forming a packet of about 2 x 7.5 cm. The fragmentary state of P.Schoyen I 
16 is probably a result of folding (cf. P.Schoyen I, plate XI). PSI VI 719 is an oblong papyrus 
of 25 x 5.5 cm that was folded at least twice vertically (Kraus, “Manuscripts with the Lora’s 
Prayer,” 246, as reported by R. Pintaudi). P. Vindob. G 2312, a sheet of papyrus of 14.9 x 6 
cm, was folded four times vertically and six times along the width to form a packet of about 
2.5 x 2 cm (Bormann, “Amulet mit Stellen der heiligen Schrift,” 125). P. Vindob. G 29831, the 
double leaf of a miniature codex, would have measured about 3 x 4 cm if it was folded down 
the middle. All dimensions here and in the rest of the paper are given width x height. 

» P.Kéln IV 171, for example, manifests amuletic features, but was not folded (this 
was kindly confirmed by Sophie Greiscler, conservator of the Papyrussammlung). The 
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2. Probable or Possible Amulets 


As soon as we venture beyond the items just discussed, we enter into 
degrees of probability. The difficulty lies not in the fact that they were not, 
for the most part, literary productions. The difficulty lies in differentiating 
among the personal uses for which the biblical text may have been written. 
In other words, all the items under consideration here can be distinguished 
from biblical codices and liturgical rolls by certain tell-tale characteristics: 
they are discontinuous, incomplete, or irregular texts, sometimes written on 
previously used material, with irregular nomina sacra or orthography, and 
so on. However, these characteristics alone are not sufficient evidence that 
the biblical text was written to be used as an amulet rather than for some 
other purpose. 

Thus I distinguish between biblical texts that were probably amulets 
(Table II) and those that were possibly amulets (Table III). Items that were 
probably amulets are similar to items that were certainly amulets in the 
character of their biblical text, which had a protective or beneficial value, 
as well as in their material form, insofar as they often (but not always) 
appear to have been folded or strung in order to be worn. Among the pos- 
sible uses of the item, that of an amulet is the most likely one, even if other 
uses cannot be ruled out. Items that were possibly amulets lack even these 
characteristics, thus leaving open the possibility of uses other than that of 
an amulet. 

This last group—biblical texts that were possibly amulets—presents the 
greatest challenges with regard to their classification as amulets. First, it 
may be difficult to isolate an exclusively amuletic value to the text, so that 
it is not possible to rule out other uses of the text, particularly devotional 
uses. Second, it may be difficult to determine that the item was worn or 
fixed, either because there is no indication that the item was manipulated 
into a format that could have been worn or fixed, or because there are other 
possible explanations for the format of the item, including the presence of 
folds or holes. Third, other features of the item, such as the use of material 
already written with another document, may be capable of several interpre- 
tations and must therefore be interpreted with caution. A few examples will 
serve to illustrate these problems. 

I begin with the ambiguities inherent in the biblical text. Most of the 
biblical texts written on the papyri and parchments listed in Tables II and 
III can be interpreted as having a protective or beneficial value, especially 


original sheet would have been about twice as high as the remaining fragment, which mea- 
sures 8.5 x 5.5 cm (P.Koln IV, p. 31). 
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if one accepts the argument of Claire Préaux that passages from the psalms 
glorifying the power and presence of God had a prophylactic value.*? But 
it is difficult to find in them an exclusively amuletic purpose. This can be 
illustrated from the papyri and parchments that cite a portion of Ps 1, a 
psalm that, arguably, has a protective or beneficial value. 

First we have P.Grenf. II 112(a), a small parchment 5.7 x 7.6 cm with 
traces of four horizontal folds.** It presents Ps 1:3 in small irregular uncials, 
preceded by the acclamation XC MAPIA TENNA KAI + MAPIA XC TENNA 
K(ot) XC MAPIA TENNA K(ax) and followed by a row of six crosses.** The 
editors suggested that it may have been a choir slip,** but the opening accla- 
mation, series of crosses, and traces of folding strengthen the probability 
that the piece was both written and used as an amulet. 

Then we can compare two papyri with multiple texts, including portions 
of Ps 1. PSI inv. 533, a sheet 15 x 14 cm, contains Ps 1:1-2 written parallel 
to the fibres on the recto in a rough uncial hand in two columns of six lines 
of text. There was certainly a third column, as the second column ends with 
tO BéAN[Wa adtODv of verse 2a. Above the first column of the psalm there are 
six lines of cursive script parallel to the fibres, but the text is almost com- 
pletely lost. The verso contains another five lines of cursive script written by 
the same hand. From the plate there appear to be traces of a fold between 
columns 1 and 2, and the fragmentary state of the papyrus could indeed be 
due to folding. The editor argues, not unreasonably, that the piece served as 
an amulet.*” In contrast to that, P. Vindob. G 25949, which also presents the 
opening verses of Ps 1 on the reverse of a documentary text, was probably 
not an amulet. It is an irregular sheet of papyrus of 26.7 x 15.4 to 11.2 cm. 
The documentary text runs parallel to the fibres on the recto and against the 
fibres in four lines on the verso. In another hand, the opening line of a letter 
in Coptic, which breaks off, and the opening verses of Ps 1 in Greek, which 


33 C. Préaux, “Une amulette chrétienne aux Musées royaux d’Art et d’Histoire de Brux- 
elles,” ChrEg 20 (1935) 361-370 at 365-367. 

* The traces of folding are evident in A. Blanchard, “Sur quelques interpretations de 
XMI,” in Proceedings of the 14th International Congress of Papyrologists (London: Egypt 
Exploration Society, 1975) 19-24 with plate XI. 

°° There are several possible renderings of the acclamation, requiring adjustments in the 
expansion of XC or the declension of Mapta. See J.-O. Tjader, “Christ, Our Lord, Born of the 
Virgin Mary (XMI and VDN),” Eranos 68 (1970) 148-90 at 152-156, 160-161; Blanchard, 
“Sur quelques interpretations de XMI,” 22-23; A. Gostoli, “Una nuova ipotesi interpretativa 
della sigla cristiana XMI,” StudPap 22 (1983) 9-14; T. Derda, “Some Remarks on the Chris- 
tian Symbol XMI,” JJP 22 (1992) 21-27; and A. Di Bitonto Kasser, “Un nuova attestazione 
di yptotov papia yevva,” Aegyptus 78 (1998) 123-129 at 124-126. 

6 P.Grenf. IL, p. 167. 

*” V. Bartoletti, “Papiri inediti della raccolta Fiorentina,” ASNP 26 (1957) 176-189 at 
176-178. 
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also break off, are parallel to the fibres on the verso. The editors report no 
traces of folding. They regard the piece, rightly in my view, not as an amulet 
but as “a (devout) pastime”.** 

We can likewise compare the two small papyri P.Taur. inv. 27 and PSI 
inv. 1989. P.Taur. inv. 27 contains the text of Ps 1:1, headed by a stauro- 
gram and written in dark red ink in a fine uncial hand. The papyrus is writ- 
ten parallel to the fibres and was meant to include only the first verse of the 
psalm. While not overly large at 10.5 x 11.3 cm,” the papyrus would have 
been more easily displayed than worn. It may well have been an amulet, but 
one cannot rule out other personal uses of the text;*° here, as elsewhere, the 
boundaries between the possible uses of a biblical text begin to blur.*! Our 
other example, PSI inv. 1989, a papyrus fragment 3.4 x 4.8 cm, preserves 
the text of Ps 1:2-3 written against the fibres in a script that imperfectly 
resembles a biblical uncial hand. Two interlinear oblique strokes suggest 
that the exemplar may have served for liturgical reading. The editor dates 
the hand to the end of the second century and observes that, given the early 
date and the unknown provenance, it is not possible to determine if the 
writing originated in a Jewish or Christian context.” While the fragmentary 
state of the papyrus could be due to folding, we have no sure evidence that 
the papyrus was worn as an amulet. 

Finally we can compare the remains of two codices, P. Vindob. G 3089 = 
MPER N.S. XVII 1 and P.Oxy. XV 1779. P.Vindob. G 3089 is a sheet of a 
codex 7.3 x 5 cm that contains Ps 1:3-4 and Ps 4:2, the latter preceded by a 
cross. Because the text of Ps 1:3-4 neither begins nor concludes within the 


* PJ. Sijpesteijn and K.A. Worp, “Literary and Semi-Literary Papyri from the Vienna 
Papyrus Collection,” ChrEg 49 (1974) 309-331 at 313-315. 

*® A. Traversa, “Notizie di papiri greci inediti del Museo Egiziano di Torino,” Memo- 
riam Achillis Beltrami. Miscellanea philologica (Genova: Instituto di Fililogia Classica, 1954) 
227-237 at 236, with photo on facing page. 

“ Cf. A. Rahlfs, Verzeichnis der griechischen Handschriften des Alten Testaments, vol. 1.1: 
Die Uberlieferung bis zum VIII. Jahrhundert (ed. D. Fraenkel; Septuaginta Supplementum; 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2004) 371: “Herstellungsart verweist auf Gebrauch 
als Amulett” (hereafter abbreviated as Rahlfs and Fraenkel, Verzeichnis); with I. Cecchetti, 
“Un interessante documento dei primi tempi del cristianesimo in Egitto: Il papiro «T. Gr. 
I» del Museo Egizio di Torino,” in Miscellanea Giulio Belvederi (Vatican City: Pontificio 
Istituto di Archeologia Christiana, 1954) 557-578 at 567: “un memoriale perenne [...] un 
phylacterium’. 

“| See H. Harrauer and C. Gastgeber, “Bibeltexte im Alltag: Schutzamulette,” in Ein Buch 
verdndert die Welt: Alteste Zeugnisse der Heiligen Schrift aus der Zeit des friihen Christentums 
in Agypten (ed. H. Froschauer, C. Gastgeber, and H. Harrauer; Nilus 7; Vienna: Phoibos, 
2003) 35-45 at 40-41 on P.Vindob. G 17087 = MPER N.S. XVI 2 and P. Vindob. 43283 = 
MPER N.S. XVI 4. 

“” D. Limongi, “LXX Ps. 1, 2-3,” in Dai papyri della Societa Italiana. Omaggio al XX 
Congresso Internazionale di Papirologia, Copenhagen 23-29 Agosto 1992 (ed. M. Manfredi; 
Florence: Istituto Papirologico “G. Vitelli”, 1992) 3-4. 
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leaves, there were no doubt other sheets in the codex. The editors comment 
that, although the contents and format of the sheet of the codex lead one to 
think of an amulet, the clumsy production could also fit the description of 
a writing exercise.*? P.Oxy. XV 1779, a leaf from a papyrus codex 7.7 x 11.5 
cm, also preserves a few verses of Ps 1, beginning with verse 4 and break- 
ing off in verse 6. The editors note that the hand, which they assign to the 
fourth century, is informal and large in relation to the size of the sheet.“ 
They offer no suggestion as to the purpose of the leaf, but its size argues 
against its having been worn as an amulet. 

In addition to these items quoting Ps 1, there are those which are not 
deemed to be amulets: Vienna, AN 26, a small exercise book 10 x 7 cm, one 
of whose leaves contains the opening words of Ps 1;* and P.Laur. IV 140, 
a fragment of papyrus with words of Ps 1:1-2 written in a careful uncial 
hand, thought by its editor to be a scholastic manual on account of the syl- 
labification marks.** 

These witnesses to the occasional personal use of Ps 1 illustrate several 
facets of the problem. Clearly, the psalm had a devotional, even benefi- 
cial, value that favoured its transcription. But, equally clearly, the types of 
products in which this devotional or beneficial value was expressed varied 
from exemplars to exercises to momentos to amulets. Indeed, the boundary 
between some of these interpretative categories is porous, as indicated by 
the classification of P.Taur. inv. 27. Thus, while in some cases we are proba- 
bly dealing with an amulet (P.Grenf. II 112 (a), pace the editio princeps) and 
in other cases such a purpose seems unlikely (P.Laur. IV 140), sometimes 
neither the presence of the psalm, nor the form of the text, nor the inter- 
pretative categories at hand permit a definitive judgment. This should give 
reason for pause in classifying fragmentary texts from the psalms. In the 
case of Ps 1, as with Ps 90 or the Lord’s Prayer,” we are fortunate to have 
attestations in a variety of applications of the perceived beneficial value of 
the text. But in the case of other biblical texts, especially from the psalms, 
we are not so lucky. For that very reason the determination of their purpose 
in the absence of definitive material indications must remain provisional. 


® MPER N.S. XVIL, p. 15. 

“ P.Oxy. XV, p. 6. 

* Karabacek et al., Fiihrer durch die Ausstellung, 5, n. 26; cf. Rahlfs and Fraenkel, Ver- 
zeichnis, 391. 

46 R. Pintaudi, “Frammento di manuale scolastico (LXX Ps 1, 1-2),” ZPE 38 (1980) 259-260. 

“’ For instances of papyri and parchments that incorporate verses from Ps 90 or the Lord’s 
Prayer, but whose identification as an amulet is uncertain or disputed, see Table III. 
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This brings me to the second node of problems in classifying texts of an 
ambiguous nature. They concern material aspects that could be interpreted 
to suggest that the papyrus or parchment was worn or affixed: traces of 
folds in a sheet, the fragmentary state of a sheet which may be due to fold- 
ing, or the small size of a leaf or sheet from a codex. Again there is reason 
for caution. 

Let us begin with folding. While traces of folds are commonly found in 
amulets, they are also found in other types of documents, as John Cook 
notes in his paper on P.Yale I 3 in this volume.** Consider P.Oxy. II 209, 
a sheet of papyrus written with the first seven verses of the Letter to the 
Romans in a rough uncial hand. Adolf Deissmann suggested that it was 
copied “very likely for use as an amulet,” noting that the “folds also favour 
this explanation.”” But recently AnneMarie Luijendijk has argued persua- 
sively that the folds in the sheet are due to its having been included in an 
archive of folded documents,” as the editio princeps observed,*' and deems 
it to be a school exercise, as did the editio princeps. Therefore, one should 
not infer merely from the presence of folds that a sheet or leaf inscribed with 
a biblical text was used as an amulet. We can usefully compare P.Bingen 16 
and P.Oxy. X 1229 in this regard. Both are leaves from a codex and both 
were folded.** While it is possible that the former may have been used sec- 
ondarily as an amulet, given its text from the Psalms,* there is nothing in 
the text of the latter, which contains verses from the first chapter of James, 
that would suggest that it had such a secondary use. Other explanations are 
possible in cases like these. 

Similar caution must be exercised when drawing inferences from the 
fragmentary state of a papyrus. The fragmentation of a sheet of papyrus 


8 Cook, “)* and the Question of Its Function” in the present volume. 

“ A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East: The New Testament Illustrated by Recently 
Discovered Texts of the Graeco-Roman World (trans. R.L.M. Strachan; 1923; repr. Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1965) 239-240 with 240 n. 1. 

°° A. Luijendijk, “P.Oxy. Il 209: An Early Christian School Exercise and Its Archival 
Context,” paper presented at the 25th International Congress of Papyrology, University of 
Michigan, July 29 to August 4, 2007. 

1 P.Oxy. IL p. 8. 

° P. Bingen 16 is a parchment leaf of 11.3 x 7.2 cm, originally of about 14 x 13 cm, writ- 
ten with Ps 43:21-24 on the recto and Ps 43:27—Ps 44:1-2 on the verso in a “biblical” uncial 
hand; it was folded seven times vertically. P.Oxy. X 1229 is a papyrus leaf of 11.2 x 12.1 cm, 
originally of about 11.5 x 20 cm, written in a broad uncial hand with James 1:10-12 on the 
verso and James 1:15-18 on the recto; it was folded four times vertically. 

53 Cf. P.Bingen, p. 84, with Romer, “Christliche Texte V 2000-2001,” APF 47 (2001) 368, 
no. 148a, and Forster, “Christliche Texte in magischer Verwendung.” 

54 See Cook, “})°° and the Question of Its Function” (in the present volume) on P. Yale 
I 3, a papyrus leaf of 8.8 x 13.8 cm, originally from a bifolium of 17.6 x 13.8 cm, written 
with Acts 8:26-32 and Acts 10:26-31 in a course uncial hand; it was folded across once 
when the ink was still wet and four times horizontally. 
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may be due to folding,” and this may increase the plausibility that the sheet 
was used as an amulet, although, as we have just seen, folding in itself is not 
a sufficient condition for classifying a text as an amulet. However, one can- 
not conclude on the basis of fragmentary remains that the original object 
fits the requirements of an amulet in both size and content. The fragments 
that constitute P.Rain.Cent. 24 are a case in point. One of the fragments, 
P.Vindob. G 39786, which preserves Ps 9:19-22, was published in 1914 by 
Carl Wessely as Stud.Pal. XV 234. Two further fragments, P.Vindob. G 
29525 and 30465, which preserve Ps 9:22-25, were published thirty-two 
years later by Peter Sanz, who described them as the remnant of an amulet.*” 
Over thirty years later these three fragments were re-united in the Vienna 
collection, and two further discoveries were made, P. Vindob. G 30893 and 
40405. All five fragments, comprising Ps 9:12-25, were then edited by Kurt 
Treu, who rightly observed that neither the size nor the contents of the 
original sheet, now reconstructed, supports its classification as an amulet.** 

Moreover, one must be cautious with sheets or leaves of so-called “min- 
iature” codices.” We know from Isidore of Pelusium, John Chrysostom, 
Augustine, and other patristic sources that Christians wore “gospels” 
around their neck, hung them at their bedside, or used them in other ways 
for apparently protective purposes.” These authorities are, however, vague 
about the format of these “gospels”, except to specify in some instances that 


°° See, e.g., P.Bod. 1 4, P.Kéln VIII 336, P.Vindob. G 14289, P.Vindob. G 38624 + 41738 
= MPER N.S. XVII 3. 

°° Kraus, “Amulette als wichtige Zeugnisse,” 431-434, arriving independently at a similar 
observation, traces the history of the editions of these fragments in greater detail. See also 
idem, “Reconstructing Fragmentary Manuscripts—Chances and Limitations” (in the present 
volume) with two transcriptions/reconstructions of the text. 

” MPER N.S. IV 5. Sanz initially edited P.Vindob. G 29525 alone in his doctoral dis- 
sertation, where he classified it as an amulet; see Kraus, “Amulette als wichtige Zeugnisse,” 
432-433. 

% P.Rain.Cent., p. 268. Unfortunately, Treu’s edition was overlooked by Harrauer and 
Gastgeber, “Bibeltexte im Alltag: Schutzamulette,” 37-38, a catalogue of materials in the 
Vienna collection that document the use of the Bible by early Christians in Egypt. The cata- 
logue relied only on MPER N.S. IV 5 and maintained the categorization of amulet. 

® Le., codices with leaves less than 10 cm in width, as per Turner, Typology of the Early 
Codex, 22, 29-30. On the imprecision of Turner’s category of “miniature codex,” see Kraus, 
“P.Oxy. V 840—Amulett oder Miniaturkodex?,” 494-495 (English translation 57-59). In what 
follows I have benefited from conversations with Malcolm Choat and Thomas J. Kraus. 

® Isidore of Pelusium, Epist. 2.150 (PG 78:604); John Chrysostom, Hom. ad pop. 19.4 
(PG 49:196); idem, Hom. Matt. 72.2 (PG 58:669); idem, Hom. 1 Cor. 43.4 (PG 61:373); 
Augustine, Tract. Ev. Jo. 7.12 (PL 35:1443); Jerome, Comm. Matt. 23.5-6 (PL 26:168). For 
an overview of the attitudes of Christian authorities to the use of amulets by Christians, see 
H.F. Stander, “Amulets and the Church Fathers,” Ekklesiastikos Pharos 75 (1993) 55-66. 
H. Leclecq, “Amulettes,” DACL 1.2 (1905) 1787-1790 conveniently summarizes much of 
the patristic evidence. 
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they were “small”.*' It is unlikely that Christians would have worn complete 
gospels, even in the form of miniature codices; it is more plausible that 
they would have worn only one or a few relatively small sheets, as in the 
case of P.Oxy. VIII 1077, where the text of Matthew 4:23-24 is preceded 
by the heading “Curative Gospel according to Matthew”. In fact, the mate- 
rial remains point in that direction. P. Vindob. G 29831, whose dimensions 
(a sheet of 6.5 x 4.2 cm) fall into the category of a miniature codex, was 
certainly meant to be worn as an amulet, as the text attests.” It is also likely 
that P.Leid.Inst. 10 and P.Oxy. XVII 2065, which also qualify as miniature 
codices or sheets from miniature codices, were meant to be worn as amulets, 
given their texts. P.Leid.Inst. 10 presents most of Ps 90 on two parchment 
sheets of a miniature codex; a fifth leaf in the middle, written on both sides 
and inserted in the middle, would have completed the psalm. The small size 
of the sheets, the text preserved on the sheets, and the fact that the pages 
appear to have been folded down the middle make it highly probable, if not 
certain, that the sheets were worn as an amulet.® P.Oxy. XVII 2065, which 
preserves the middle verses of Ps 90 on a parchment sheet from a miniature 
codex (the complete psalm would have fit on two sheets or four leaves), is 
likewise a good candidate for an amulet, given its text and its size.“ 

But the purposes of such small codices or codex sheets cannot always 
be securely determined from their texts. P.Ant. II 54, a papyrus sheet from 
a miniature codex with a few verses from the Lord’s Prayer (the original 
codex may have consisted of two sheets or four leaves), would appear to be 
a good candidate for an amulet, but scholars do not agree on its purpose.® 
Indeed, it is puzzling that the writing breaks off in the middle of to (1. ta) 
opetAnpal[ta in verse 12 with space remaining on that page and a blank 
page following;® the text of the Lord’s Prayer when used in an amulet typi- 
cally includes the concluding verses 12 and 13 (the latter in particular has 


61 Isidore of Pelusium, Epist. 2.150: evayyéAia. wikpc; Jerome, Comm. Matt. 23.5-6: in 
parvulis evangeliis. 

® See n. 26 above. 

See P.Leid.Inst., p. 26. 

& See P.Oxy. XVII, p. 1. 

6 In P.Ant. Il, p. 6, J.W. Barnes discounts the idea that a small book might be worn and 
suggests that the codex was a toy book made for a child. The rather crude hand, among 
other considerations, inclined C.H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief in Early Christian 
Egypt (London: Oxford University Press, 1979) 82, to the view that the codex was an amulet. 
R.W. Daniel in P.Leid.Inst., p. 26, likewise lists the papyrus as an example of a miniature 
“codex-amulet”. But R. Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students in Graeco-Roman Egypt 
(Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1996) 273, no. 387, classifies it as a miniature notebook, and Kraus, 
“Manuscripts with the Lord’s Prayer,” 234-235, is inclined to agree, noting the inconsistency 
of letter formation typical of an “evolving hand”. 

6 Cf. E. Bammel, “A New Text of the Lord’s Prayer,” ExpTim73 (1961) 54. 
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a protective value).” On the other hand, P.Oxy. XXXIV 2684, an unusual 
oblong papyrus codex sheet of 10.6 x 2.9 cm (leaves 5.3 cm wide), pres- 
ents with Jude 4-5 and 7-8 at first glance an unlikely text for an amulet. 
Tommy Wasserman, however, has argued for the apotropaic value of Jude 
and by extension for a short codex containing a portion of the letter, not- 
ing, among other considerations, several peculiar readings in the text that 
would support this interpretation.* Or, to consider a contrary example, 
H.J.M. Milne registered no hesitations in classifying P.Lond.Lit. 239 = PGM 
II P17—a complete miniature codex, comprising nine parchments leaves 
of 4.5 x 6.8 cm and preserving a hymn to the Nile, the Constantinopolitan 
Creed, and Ps 132—as an amulet, presumably because of the format, hand, 
and orthography.” Yet, Danielle Bonneau considered it more likely to have 
been a portable prayer book used to lead a responsory invocation for the 
flooding of the Nile.” 

All these examples illustrate the uncertainties or possibilities inherent 
in the features of the material that suggest that a papyrus or parchment 
could have been worn. We find similar ambiguities when we turn to other 
material aspects that would suggest that the items under consideration were 
meant to be used as amulets. For instance, the fact that a biblical text was 
written on a used piece of papyrus or parchment is capable of different 
interpretations. Hans Forster, among others, maintains that since amu- 
lets were meant to invoke a higher power, they were usually prepared on 
new material, and that consequently the use of previously written material 
counts against the likelihood that the biblical text was written for an amu- 
let.”’ Indeed, most of the items in Table I, whose identification as amulets 
is certain or almost certain, were not written on used material. But there 
are exceptions. PSI VI 719, which is written on the back of a sixth-century 
protocol,” certainly is an amulet; it exhibits many of the traits of an amulet 


7 See, e.g., BGU III 954 (Matt 6:9-13), P.Duke inv. 778 (Matt 6:9-13), P.land. I 6 (Matt 
6:9-13), P.K6In IV 171 (Matt 6:12-13), and P.Schoyen I 16 (Matt 6:9-13). P.Princ. I1 107, while 
certainly an amulet, does not purport to recite the complete text of the Lord’s Prayer. 

% Wasserman, The Epistle of Jude, 64-70. 

® P.Lond.Lit., p. 200. 

7” D. Bonneau, La crue du Nil: Divinité égyptienne a travers mille ans d'histoire (332 
av.-641 ap. J.-C.) dapreés les auteurs grecs et latins, et les documents des époques ptoléma- 
ique, romaine et byzantine (Paris: Klincksieck, 1964) 412; D. Bonneau, “Les courants d’eau 
d'Isis (P. Lond. Lit. 239),” in Miscel-lania papirologica Ramon Roca-Puig en el seu vuitanté 
aniversari (ed. R. Roca-Puig and S. Janeras; Barcelona: Fundacié Salvador Vires Casajuana, 
1987) 88-96. 

7 H. Forster, “Heilige Namen in heiligen Texten,” Antike Welt 33 (2002) 321-324 at 
321-322; cf. also with regard to P.Vindob. L 91, Neue Texte aus dem antiken Unterricht (ed. 
H. Harrauer and P.J. Sijpesteijn; MPER N.S. XV; Vienna: Hollinek, 1985) 178. 

” R. Pintaudi, “Per la datazione di PSI VI 719,” AnalPap 2 (1990) 27-28. 
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and bears traces of two vertical folds.” And P.Vindob. G 29831, the sheet 
of a miniature codex with verses from the Gospel of John on one leaf and 
an amuletic invocation on the other leaf,”* may have been written on a dis- 
carded page of the gospel.” 

Still, other interpretations are possible. I think it probable that P.Berl. 
inv. 16158, P.Oxy. XVI 1928, P.Rein. II 61 = PGM II P22, and P.Vindob. G 
26034 + 30453, all of which were written on used material, were amulets. 
In P.Berl. inv. 16158, Ode 1:1-2, a text of protective value, is poorly written, 
enclosed within a border on the back of an account, and folded vertically.” 
P.Oxy. XVI 1928, written on the back of a protocol, presents the first sixteen 
verses of Ps 90 followed by a reference to the four gospels; it bears traces 
of folding as well. P.Rein. II 61, which manifests traces of previous writing 
on the recto, has on the verso a cryptic version of Ps 140 consisting of the 
first word of the short verses as well as the first word of the second half 
of the long verses, a technique found elsewhere in amulets;” it also has 
two holes in the upper right hand margin that suggest that it was worn or 
hung.” P.Vindob. G 26034 + 30453, which shows traces of previous writing 
on the recto of one of the fragments (P.Vindob. G 30453),” recites several 
protective phrases from the Pauline epistles and a protective invocation;* 
it appears to have been folded.*' None of these items, however, provide a 
clear indication of amuletic purpose. Thus their classification as amulets is 
at best probable. 


Kraus, “Manuscripts with the Lord’s Prayer,” 246. 

™ See n. 26 above. 

> G.H.R. Horsley, “Reconstructing a Biblical Codex: The Prehistory of MPER n.s. XVII. 
10 (P. Vindob. G 29 831),” in Akten des 21. Internationalen Papyrologenkongresses (2 vols.; ed. 
B. Kramer et al.; APF Beiheft 3; Suttgart/Leipzig: Teubner, 1997) 473-481. Cf. the reserva- 
tions of Wasserman, The Epistle of Jude, 58 n. 23. 

7° K. Treu, “Neue Berliner Septuagintafragmente,” APF 20 (1970) 43-65 at 50. 

7” P, Collart, “Un papyrus Reinach inédit: Psaume 140 sur une amulette,” Aegyptus 13 
(1933) 208-212, with P. Collart, “Psaumes et amulettes,” Aegyptus 14 (1934) 463-467. 

7 Collart, “Un papyrus Reinach inédit,” 208-209. 

7° H. Hunger, “Zwei unbekannte neutestamentliche Papyrusfragmente der Osterreichi- 
schen Nationalbibliothek,” Biblos 8 (1959) 7-12 at 11-12. 

8° H. Hunger, “Erginzungen zu zwei neutestamentlichen Papyrusfragmenten der Oster- 
reichischen Nationalbibliothek,” Biblos 19 (1970) 71-75 at 72-75. Hunger here reunited the 
two fragments P.Vindob. G 26034 + 30453 under the name P.Vindob. G 30453. 

8! As viewed on May 21, 2008, the two fragments, measuring 16.5 x 19 cm when reunited, 
showed traces of three vertical creases (one at the centre 8.0 cm from the left edge, one 3.5 
cm from the left edge, one 2.5 cm from the right edge) and one horizontal crease 8.0 cm 
from the top edge. The bottom half of the area bordered by the right vertical crease and the 
horizontal crease is missing. Cf. the plate at Hunger, “Erginzungen,” 73, where the image 
is upside down, however; the bottom right hand corner of the photo is in fact the top left 
hand corner of the sheet. 
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In short, when clear indications that an item was meant to be used as an 
amulet are absent, one must weigh whatever evidence there is, bearing in 
mind the possibility of other interpretations. Usually, it is a combination of 
features—such as a text of amuletic value, traces of folds, and the presence 
of crosses—that tips the balance toward a probable rather than a possible 
classification. Nevertheless, we are dealing in judgments, not with certainty; 
hence Tables II and III register hesitation in some cases.” 


Ostraca and Tablets 


Although this paper has focused so far on the identification of papyri and 
parchments with biblical texts that were or may have been used as amulets, 
the picture would not be complete without mentioning similar biblical texts 
on clay, stone, or wood (ostraca and tablets). Some of the criteria that apply 
to papyri and parchments also apply to ostraca and tablets, such as the pres- 
ence of characteristics found in amulets more generally or characteristics 
specific to the biblical text.’ Thus several ostraca and tablets listed in the 
tables below bear texts of the Lord’s Prayer or Ps 90.** But the material form 
of ostraca and tablets—wooden boards, pottery shards, stone fragments— 
and their possible uses—notebook, exercise book, prayer board, amulet, 
and so on—introduce new considerations. 

While a few ostraca and tablets with biblical texts were small enough to 
be worn on one’s body,® the inflexibility and size of most ostraca and tablets 
rule out this mode of application. Instead, if they were used as amulets, the 
larger ostraca and tablets were hung, fixed, or displayed. Holes and cords in 
a wooden board may be evidence of such use, but they may also result from 
a board having been strung with other boards to form a notebook.® Thus, 
assessment of the possible use of a tablet with a biblical text often turns on 


® See p. 165 below. 

% See p. 149 above. 

4 The Lord’s Prayer: O.Athens inv. 12227 = PGM II O4; P.Bad. IV 60; T.Louvre MN D 
552B. Ps 90: P.Gen. I 6; SB 1 970 = PGM II T2b; SB I 2021 = PGM II T2a; SB I 3573. 

85 These include the small wooden pendants with a Bovg formula and a reference to Ps 
90:1—SB I 970 = PGM II T2b; SB 12021 = PGM II T2a; SB I 3573—and Berlin, Private Col- 
lection, H. Kortenbeutel = MPER N.S. XVIII 196, a small limestone fragment, 5.2 x 4 cm, 
written with Ps 117:19-20 in Greek and Ps 118:10-11 in Coptic, followed by plea for mercy 
and the name of the bearer. On the combination of Bovg formulae and Ps 90:1 in the wooden 
pendants, see now T.J. Kraus, “Bovuc, Boivyowy und Septuaginta—Psalm 90? Uberlegungen 
zu den sogenannten ‘Bous’-Amuletten und dem beliebtesten Bibeltext fiir apotropaische 
Zwecke,” ZAC 11 (2008) 479-491. 

8° E.g., T.Louvre M N D 552B (cf. A. Passoni Dell’ Acqua, “Frammenti inediti del Van- 
gelo secondo Matteo” Aegyptus 60 [1980] 96-109; Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students, 
252-253, no. 322; and Kraus, “Manuscripts of the Lord’s Prayer,” 248). 
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evidence that suggests that the tablet may have formed part of a notebook 
or an exercise book. This requires, among other things, a close examination 
of the formation of the letters to determine if they suggest the hand of a 
learner,” as well as a consideration of other features of the tablet, such as 
the presence of guidelines or evidence of repeated erasures of text.** 

To complicate matters, it is always possible that a tablet that was first 
written for one reason—as a school exercise or for private prayer—might 
have had secondary use as an amulet. Several of the tablets with biblical 
texts that appear to have served for exercises or prayers were found buried 
in tombs.” Though they may have accompanied the body because of their 
devotional value to the deceased, it is also possible, if not probable, that they 
did so because of their protective value. Indeed, these aspects of a text are 
not mutually exclusive. 


Towards a Preliminary Classification 


On the basis of the criteria and the considerations discussed above, I offer 
a preliminary classification of papryi, parchments, ostraca, and tablets with 
biblical texts as certainly, probably, possibly, or not likely amulets in Tables 
I to IV. In the final column of the tables the numbers 1 to 4 are used to 
indicate whether the classification of an item as an amulet is certain (1), 
probable (2), possible (3), or unlikely (4). When the use of a biblical text 
as an amulet is secondary to its initial purpose, this is indicated. The tables 
also summarize some of the aspects of the item and its text that contribute 
to an assessment of its function: the text; the dimensions of the item; the 
presence of folds, holes, or cords; whether the biblical text was written on 
one or two sides of the material; whether the material was previously used 
for another document; the presence of features in the text that increase its 
probability of being an amulet; and the presence of crosses, staurograms, 
or christograms. This information is provided only for convenience; its 
interpretation requires a consideration of all the aspects of the item as dis- 
cussed in the literature. For bibliography of editions, revised readings, and 
other literature, the reader is referred to the catalogues listed in Table V. 


8” E.g., P.Bad. IV 60 (cf. Kraus, “Manuscripts of the Lord’s Prayer,” 248-250, and n. 65 
above). 

8§ For guidelines see, e.g., T. Brux., Musées Royaux, inv. E 6801 = SB XVIII 13323 (cf. Préaux, 
“Une amulette chrétienne,” 361-370; Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students, 213, no. 169; 
and Rahlfs and Fraenkel, Verzeichnis, 47). For erasures see, e.g., P.Mich. II 164 (cf. Rahlfs and 
Fraenkel, Verzeichnis, 7) and P.Bad. IV 50 (cf. Kraus, “Manuscripts of the Lord’s Prayer,” 250). 

8° P Bad. IV 60; P.Bad. IV 65 + P.Bad. V 127. 

See p. 149 above. 
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In offering this classification I have attempted to respect the principles of 
an approach to categorization that works from characteristics found in an 
“ideal” type, but at the same time recognizes that boundaries between cat- 
egories can be porous.*! Thus the items included in Table I manifest, for the 
most part, many of the characteristics typical of an amulet, whereas items 
included in Tables II and III manifest some or few of the characteristics 
typical of an amulet. Among the possible purposes of an item listed in Table 
I, that of an amulet is the most likely, even if another purpose cannot be 
ruled out completely. Since Table II includes items for which the purpose 
of an amulet is more likely than other possible purposes, whereas Table II 
includes items for which other purposes remain equally or more possible 
than that of an amulet, the boundaries between possible personal uses of a 
biblical text—amulet? momento? exercise? text for daily prayer?—are more 
porous for items in Table III than for items in Table II. In addition, because 
there is a measure of uncertainty in any system of classification working 
with limited or incomplete information (all the more so when boundaries 
between categories are porous), one would expect differences of opinion 
about the applications of individual items, particularly for those included 
in Table III but sometimes also for those included in Table II. I indicate my 
own hesitations by classifying an item, for example, as 2(3?). It is not pos- 
sible to document every nuance of judgment in a table or even in notes to 
a table. Nevertheless, where significant or divergent information about an 
item has led to a given judgment, this information is provided in a footnote 
to the table. 

It is my hope that the information provided in the tables, along with the 
discussion of the criteria used in developing the tables, will provide a con- 
venient point of departure for detailed, comparative consideration of the 
features of individual items and their purpose(s).” 


*! See pp. 150-151 above. 

»” For an example of a study using criteria similar to mine to classify a codex whose 
purpose was disputed, see M.J. Kruger, “P. Oxy. 840: Amulet or Miniature Codex?” JTS n.s. 
53 (2002) 81-94, incorporated with additions into M.J. Kruger, The Gospel of the Savior: An 
Analysis of P.Oxy. 840 and Its Place in the Gospel Traditions of Early Christianity (TENTS 1; 
Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2005) 23-40 (while noting the cautions of Kraus, “P.Oxy. V 840-Am- 
ulett oder Miniaturkodex?,” 495-496 [English translation 59-60] about presenting “amulet” 
and “miniature codex” as mutually exclusive categories). 
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Table V: References 


The following catalogues provide bibliographical information regarding editions, revised 
readings, and further literature for the items listed in Tables I to IV. The Leuven Database 
of Ancient Books (http://www.trismegistos.org/ldab/index.php) and Rahlfs and Fraenkel, 
Verzeichnis, are the most up-to-date of these catalogues; both should be consulted. Rahlfs 
and Fraenkel also provide detailed descriptions and comments, but only of texts from the 
Septuagint. (Kraus, “Manuscripts of the Lord’s Prayer,” 232-254, provides similarly detailed 
descriptions and comments on items with all or a portion of Matt 6:9-13.) Aland, Reperto- 
rium I, and Van Haelst, Catalogue, while dated, are still useful. Revised readings included in 
the Berichtigungsliste der griechischen Papyrusurkunden aus Agypten (or BL) are identified 
in footnotes below. 





Item Biblical text LDAB Van Haelst Rahlfs Rahlfs/ Aland Nestle- 
(no.) — (no.) (no.) Fraenkel (p.)  (no., p.) Aland?*(Q) 

Berlin, Private Ps 117:19-20; Ps 3187 222 2107 p. 449 

Collection, 118:10-11 

H. Kortenbeutel 

= MPER N.S. 

XVIII 196 

Leiden, Ode 1:1-19 = Exod 3276 244 2141 pp. 187-188 

National 15:1-19 

Museum of 

Antiquities, inv. 

Lol 

BGU III 954= Matt 6:9-13; John 1:1; 62311% 720 Var 28, 

PGM II P9 Matt 1:1 p. 352 

BKT V1 7.1 Ps 90:1; John 1:1-2, 6091 731 2131 p.2zk 


Matt 1:1; Mark 1:1, 
Luke 1:1; Ps 117:6-7; 
Ps 17:3; Matt 4:23 


BKT VIII 12 Ps 90:1-6 3417 197 2043 pp. 17-18 

BKT VIII 13 Ps 90:1-7, 10-13 3418 199 2062 p. 18 

BKT VIII 17 Job 33:23-24; Job 3099 275 974 pp. 29-30 AT 100, 
34:10-15 p. 174 

BKT IX 206 Ps 90:1 5937 p. 41 

(Suppl.Mag. 

I 26) 

O.Athens inv. Matt 6:11-13 5594 348 

12227 = PGM 

II 04 

O.Crum VC Ps 30:2-8 3367 132 2072 D.b7 

1 + Chicago, 


Haskell Oriental 
Institute MH 
1175 + MH 935 


‘65 To avoid confusion with the documentary ostraca published in O.Leid., this ostracon is listed 
here by location, institution, and inventory number. 
16° See also the revised reading proposed at BL V, p. 14. 


Table V (cont.) 


Item 


O.Eleph. 
Wagner 165 


O.Medinet 
Habu 1269 


P.Amh. 1 3 (c) 


P.Ant. II 54 


P.Bad. IV 60 


P.Bad. IV 65 + 
P.Bad. V 127 


P.Beatty XIV 


P.Berl. inv. 
11710 


P.Berl. inv. 
13977 


P.Berl. inv. 
16158 


P.Bingen 16 
P.Bodl. 1 4 


P.Cair.Cat. 
10696 = PGM 
II P5c 


P.Col. XI 293 
P.Col. XI 294 


P.Duke inv. 
778 


P.Gen. 16 
P.Genova 1 2 


P.Giss. Univ. 
IV 34 = P.Giss. 
Lit. 5.5 


P.Grenf. I 112 
(a) 


P.Heid. inv. G 
1367 + 2259 


Biblical text 


Ps 91:14-16 
Ps 20:1b-5a 


Gen 1:1-5 LXX and 
Aquila 


Matt 6:10-12 


Matt 6:9-13 
Ps 135:1-18, 21-26 


Ps 31:8-11; Ps 26:1-6, 
8-14; Ps 2:1-8 


uncanonical gospel 
1 Tim 1:15-16 


Exod 15:1-2 = Ode 
1:1-2 


Ps 43:21-24, 27; Ps 
44:1-2 


Ps 90:13-16 


Luke 1:1; Matt 1:1; 
John 1:1; cf. Ps 
21:20-23 


Matt 6:4-6, 8-12 
Ps 150:3b-6 


Ps 90; Ps 91 heading; 
Matt 6:9-13; doxology 


Ps 90:1-7b, 10-13a 
Ps 114:5-8 


Ps 111:1; Ps 73:2 


Ps 13 


Ps 80:1-4 


A PRELIMINARY LIST 


LDAB Van Haelst 


(no.) — (no.) 

3261 

3132 122 

3475 3 

5425 347 

6662 346 

342517 228 

3159 

6211 591 

3061 532 

3358 242 

7997 

3337 202 

6096 897 

2953 

3476 

2992 

3318 198 

3272 221 

3166 220 
3402 88 
3274 


Rahlfs 
(no.) 


2116 


2071 


912 


2201 


2150 


2132 


2218 


2081 


2206 
2199 


2048 
2134 


2056 


2024 


2200 


167 See also the revised readings proposed at BL II.2, p. 182. 


Rahlfs/ 
Fraenkel (p.) 


pp. 13-14 


pp. 56-57 


pp. 260-261 


pp. 146-147 


pp. 105-106 


p. 33 


pp. 421-422 


p. 280 


p. 163 


p. 256 
p. lll 


pp. 126-127 
pp. 129-130 


p. 133 


p. 283 


p. 145 


185 


Aland Nestle- 
(no., p.) Aland?6() 


Var 35 
[NT 12], 
p. 360 


Var 29, 
p. 353 


Ap 15, 
p. 377 


Var 1, 
p. 325 


Var 16, 
p. 340 


Var 26, 
p. 350 


AT 85, 
p. 154 


AT 76, 
p. 144 
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Table V (cont.) 


Item 


P.Heid. inv. G 
2260 


P.Heid. inv. L 
5 = Suppl.Mag. 
136 


P.land. 16 = 
PGM II P17 = 
P.Giss.Lit. 5.4 


P.K6ln IV 168 


P.Kéln IV 171 
P.K6ln VII 336 
P.K6ln VII 340 
P.Koln X 405 
P.Laur. IV 141 
P.Leid.Inst. 10 


P.Lond. inv. 
0507e 


P.Lond.Lit. 239 
= PGM II P5d 


P.Med. inv. 
71.86c 


P.Mich., Ul 134 
P.Mich. II 136 


P.Mich. XV 685 
P.Osl. inv. 1661 


P.Oxy. II 209 


P.Oxy. V 840 


P.Oxy. VIII 
1077 = PGM 
II P4 


P.Oxy. VIII 
1151 = PGM 
II P5b 


Biblical text 


Ps 36:25b-26 


Ps 15:10; Ps 20:2-7; 
John 1:1 


Ps 90:13; Matt 6:9-13; 
Luke 11:1-2 


Ps 16:6b-7a 


Matt 6:12-13 
Matt 6:11-13 
John 1:1-11 

Ps 7:4b-10b 

Ps 90:1-6 

Ps 90:1-4c, 7b-9 
Ps 30:14c-18a 


Ps 132:1-3 
Ps 148:7-8 
Prov 7:3-13 


Ode 5:9 = Isa 26:9-10 


Ps 106:35 


Matt 11:25-30; Dan 
3:50-55 


Rom 1:1-7 


uncanonical gospel 


Matt 4:23-24 


Matt 4:23; John 1:1-3; 
John 5:2 
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LDAB Van Haelst  Rahlfs 
(no.) — (no.) (no.) 
3275 2203 
4221 1213 

6107 917 

3320 

5971 

6282 

2813 

10080 2225 
3235 2166 
3241 2124 
3204 2139 
3369 938 2171 
7115 2169 
3206 255 871 
3431 245 2155 
3432 

2993 359 994 
3025 490 

5831 585 

2959 341 

2802 959 


Rahlfs/ Aland = Nestle- 
Fraenkel (p.) (no., p.) Aland?*()) 
Pp- 
147-148 
pp- Var 30, 
130-131 p. 354 
Pp. 
178-179 
p. 180 
pp. 114-115 
p. 189 
pp. 216-217 
p. 215 
p. 232 
p.7 
pp. 7-8 Var 21, 
Od 5, 
p. 345 
pp. 270-271 0202, 
p. 54; 
AT 151, 
p. 210; 
NT 62, 
p. 291 
Var 33 $10 
[NT10], 
pp. 357- 
358 
Var 32, 
p. 356 


Table V (cont.) 


Item 


Biblical text 
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LDAB Van Haelst 


(no.) 


(no.) 


Rahlfs 


(no.) 


Rahlfs/ 
Fraenkel (p.) 
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Aland Nestle- 


(no., p.) Aland?6()) 


P.Oxy. XVI 
1928 


P.Oxy. XVII 
2065 


P.Oxy. XXXIV 
2684 


P.Oxy. LX 4010 


P.Oxy. LXIV 
4406 


P.Oxy. LXV 
4469 


P.Princ. Il 107 
= Suppl.Mag. 
129 


P.Rain.Cent. 24 


P.Rain.Cent. 
25 = P.Schoyen 
117 


P.Rein. II 61 = 
PGM I P22 


P.Ross.Georg. I 
1 = PGM II P16 


P.Ryl., Addi- 
tional Box I, 
no. 11 


P.Ryl., Addi- 
tional Box III, 
sub-gr.1, folder 
N 

P.Ryl. 13 
P.Ryl, Il 461 
P.Ryl. IIL 462 
P.Schoyen 1 16 


PSI inv. 533 


PSI V1 719 = 
PGM II P19 


Ps 90:1-16 

Ps 90:5-10 

Jude 4-5, 7-8 

Matt 6:9-13 

Matt 27:62-64; Matt 
28:2-5 


Ps 28:7 


Ps 90:1-2; Matt 6:9-11 


Ps 9:12-25 


Ps 117:26-27 


Ps 140:1-6, 8, 10 


Ps 49:1-7 


Ps 50:10-12 


Ps 19:7-8 


Ps 90:5-16 


Ps 3:4-5, 7-8b, 9, 6; Ps 
62:2, 4-5a 

Ps 148:9-14; Ps 149; 
Ps 150 


Matt 6:9-13; 2 Cor 
13:13; Ps 90:1-13 


Ps 1:1-2 


John 1:1; Matt 1:1; 
John 1:24; Mark 1:1; 
Luke 1:1; Ps 90:1; Matt 
6:9 


3284 


3285 


2846 


5717 
2957 


5835 


3295 


3191 


3404 


3343 


6302 


3142 


3279 


3322 


3373 


2994 


3269 


2767 


183 


200 


558 


967 


104, 105 


232 


152 


771 


121 


201 


94 


240 


345 


85 


423 


2106 


2105 


2053, 
2086 


2177 


2083 


2069 


2148 


2142 


2020 


2057 


2058 


2115 


2133 


2075 


pp. 301-302 


p. 302 


p. 334 


pp. 416-417, 
428-429 


p. 444 


pp. 320-321 


p. 369 


pp. 236-237 


p. 237 


pp. 239-240 


pp. 244-245 


p. 245 


p. 270 


p. 126 


p. 117 


Var 14, 
p. 338 


NT 78, 
p. 314 


p78 


9105 


AT 49, 
p. 114; 
Var 6, 
p. 330 


Var 18, 
p. 342 


Var 10, 
p. 334 


AT 56, 
p. 123 


Var 15, 
p:.339 


Var 27, 
p. 351 


Var 4, 
p. 328 


Var 31, 
p. 355 
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Table V (cont.) 


Item 


PSI VII 759 


P.Taur. inv. 27 


P.Vindob. G 
348 


P.Vindob. G 
2312 = Stud.Pal. 
XX 294 


P.Vindob. G 
3080 = MPER 
N.S. IV 19 


P.Vindob. G 
3089 = MPER 
N.S. XVID 1 


P.Vindob. G 
14289 


P.Vindob. G 
17087 = MPER 
N.S. XVII 2 


P.Vindob. G 
20541 


P.Vindob. G 
26034 + 30453 


P.Vindob. G 
26166 = MPER 
N.S. IV 11 


P.Vindob. G 
26786 = MPER 
N.S. IV 20 


P.Vindob. G 
27290 A= 
MPER N.S. 
IV 23 


P.Vindob. G 
29418 


P.Vindob. G 
29435 


P.Vindob. G 
29831 = MPER 
N.S. XVII 10 


P.Vindob. G 
36114 


Biblical text 


Ps 90:1-4 


Ps 1:1 


Matt 1:1; Mark 1:1; 
Luke 1:1; John 1:1; 
Ps 90 complete except 


for vv. 7c, 8 


Ps 90:1-2; Rom 12:1-2; 


John 2:1-2 


Ps 118:122-123; 


130-132 


Ps 1:3-4; Ps 4:2 


Ps 40:3-6 


Ps 23:1 


Ps 9:39-10:3a 


2 Cor 10:4; 1 Thess 5:8; 


Eph 6:16 


Ps 62:2—3; Ps 3:5-6 


Ps 118:155-160; Ps 


3:2-4 


Ps 2:7; Ps 109:3; Ps 
86:2; Ps 86:5; Ps 64:2 


Ps 21:19 = Matt 27:35 


= John 19:24 


Ps 24:15; Ps 49:1-2 


John 1:5-6 


Hab 3:8-10 = Ode 4 


LDAB Van Haelst 


(no.) — (no.) 


3232 


3212 


3482 


3488 


3352 


3388 


3382 


3345 


3347 


3051 


3291 


3292 


3350 


3391 


3294 


2823 


3412 


196 


84 


195 


225 


215 


160 


227 


93 


124 
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Rahlfs 
(no.) 


2074 


2144 


2179 


2031 


2101 


2210 


2211 


2212 


2214 


2093 


2102 


2085 


2121 


2215 


2156 


Rahlfs/ 
Fraenkel (p.) 


pp. 117-118 
p. 371 


p. 392 


p. 394 


p. 395 


p. 398 


pp. 402-403 


pp. 409-410 


p. 412 


pp. 412-413 


p. 414 


pp. 414-415 


pp. 420-421 


Aland Nestle- 
(no., p.) Aland?6() 


AT 80, 
p. 148 


Var 3, 
p. 327 


Var 13, 
p. 337 


Var 34, 
p. 359 


Var 11, 
p. 335 


Var 5, 


p. 329 


Var 7, 
p. 331 


Table V (cont.) 


Item 


P.Vindob. G 
38624 + 41738 
= MPER N.S. 
XVII 3 


P.Vindob. G 
40580 


P.Vindob. G 
43283 = MPER 
N.S. XVII 4 


P.Vindob. L 91 
= MPER N.S. 
XV 184 


P.Yale 1 3 


SB 1970 = 
PGM II T2b 


SB I 2021 = 
PGM II T2a 


SB 1 3573 


South Salem, 
Private Col- 

lection, A.G. 
Malloy 


T.Brux., Musées 
Royaux, inv. 
E 6801 = SB 
XVIII 13323 


T.Louvre M N 
D 552B 


Biblical text 


Ps 53 


Ps 30:3d—4a 


Ps 91:13 


Matt 6:11-12 


Acts 8:26-32; Acts 
10:26-31 


Ps 90:1 
Ps 90:1 
Ps 90:1 
Ps 120:1-2b, 5-7; Ps 


12:2-3, 5-6; Ps 8:1, 
3-4a, 7-8 


Ps 28:3 


Matt 6:9 


A PRELIMINARY LIST 


LDAB_ Van Haelst 


(no.) 


3391 


10276 


3446 


6398 


2861 


3449 


3463 


3443 
3287 


3365 


6594 


(no.) 


1206 


482 


193 


194 


192 


129 


349 


Rahlfs 
(no.) 


2217 


2226 


2221 


2127 


2114 


189 


Rahlfs/ Aland Nestle- 
Fraenkel (p.) (no., p.) Aland?*() 
p. 421 
pp. 429-430 
p. 431 
NT 50, 50 
p. 280 
pp. 366-367 
p. 47 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE EGYPTIAN HERMAS: 
THE SHEPHERD IN EGYPT BEFORE CONSTANTINE 


Malcolm Choat and Rachel Yuen-Collingridge 


In surveying non-scriptural Christian manuscripts of the time before Con- 
stantine, one work stands out, which is simply referred to as “The Shep- 
herd” (O Houmv) by most ancient witnesses, and which is ascribed to a 
certain Hermas.’ It is by far the best-attested Christian work except those 
eventually established as canonical; indeed, in the first few centuries its 
attestation is considerably better than that of some of the canonical books. 
This contribution surveys the early manuscripts of Hermas and asks why it 
was so popular in the early Christian world. 

To ask whether Hermas was considered “canonical” in the early Church 
is the wrong question. This question cannot withstand methodological 
scrutiny, as the concept of canonicity is debatable and elastic. It is better to 
simply ask: why were the works of Hermas so popular? 

Actually, there should have never been any argument over whether or 
not the works of Hermas were canonical.? Among our earliest securely dat- 
able external witnesses, Tertullian makes clear that the works of Hermas 
have not been judged canonical by meetings of Christians.’ The reasons 


‘ See in general the editions of M. Leutzsch, Papiasfragmente: Hirt des Hermas (Darm- 
stadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1998) and R. Joly, Hermas: Le Pasteur. Introduc- 
tion, texte critique, traduction et notes (SC 53; Paris: Cerf, 1968); and the commentaries and 
translations of C. Osiek and H. Koester, The Shepherd of Hermas: A Commentary (Minneap- 
olis: Fortress, 1999), and N. Brox, Der Hirt des Hermas (KAV 8; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1991). The extensive work of A. Carlini over the last 25 years should also be noted; 
see Papyrus Bodmer XXXVIII. Erma: Il Pastore (Ia-IIa visione) Cologny-Genéve: Fondation 
Martin Bodmer, 1991) (= P.Bodmer 38), with his earlier contributions noted at 6. On the text 
see G. Lusini, “Nouvelles recherches sur le texte du Pasteur d Hermas,” Apocrypha 12 (2001) 
79-97. In general see A. Hilshorst, “Hermas,” RAC 14 (1988) 682-701. 

2 See the discussion in J.C. Wilson, Five problems in the Interpretation of the Shepherd 
of Hermas: Authorship, Genre, Canonicity, Apocalyptic, and the Absence of the Name “Jesus 
Christ” (Lewiston: Mellen Press, 1995) 51-72; Osiek, Shepherd of Hermas, 4-7. 

° Rather, it had been “judged among the apocryphal and false (writings) by every 
council of Churches”, de pudicitia, 10.12; he was more charitable in his “Catholic” period, 
see below at n. 73. For “Gnostic” criticism of the work (if he is the Hermas, “first-born 
of unrighteousness”, in the Apoc. Peter [NHC VII.78.17-19]) see K. Koschorke, Die Pole- 
mik der Gnostiker gegen das kirchliche Christentum: Unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
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for this determination are not difficult to see. Despite Origen’s attempts to 
ascribe the works to the Hermas who is sent greetings in Rom 16:14,* it was 
well known that Hermas did not live in the apostolic period. The assertion 
of the compiler of the Muratorian Canon* that Hermas was the brother of 
Pius, bishop of Rome, during whose episcopate (c. 130-150?) he wrote his 
work, surely cannot be correct; nevertheless, it seems certain that he was 
active in second century Rome.° 

Yet, by early Christian writers’, such as Irenaeus,* Clement of Alexandria,’ 
and Didymus the Blind,'° Hermas is used as if he had the authority of scrip- 
ture. All cite Hermas in this way; to others, such as Origen and Athanasius, 
it was at least useful.!! The volume of citations attests to the work’s popular- 
ity, which is something that the manuscript record reflects. 


Nag-Hammadi-Traktate “Apokalypse des Petrus” (NHC VII, 3) und “Testimonium Veritatis” 
(NHC IX, 3) (Leiden: Brill, 1978) 54-60. 

* Origen, Comm. in Rom. 10.31; cf. Eusebius HE III.3; Jerome, De vir. IIlus., x. 

° See G.M. Hahneman, “The Muratorian Fragment and the Origins of the New Testa- 
ment Canon,” in The Canon Debate (ed. L.M. McDonald and J.A. Sanders; Peabody, Mass.: 
Hendrickson, 2002) 403-415, citing at 408 at the text and translation and discussing Her- 
mas in the Muratorian Fragment at 412; cf. the fuller discussion in idem, The Muratorian 
Fragment and the Development of the Canon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992) 34-72. The 
tradition is echoed in the “Chronography of 354 AD” (in the “Liberian Catalogue”, MGH 
IX, Chronica Minora I, ed. T. Mommsen [Berlin: Weidemann, 1892] 74), whence it enters 
the pontifical biographical tradition (see R. Davis, The Book of Pontiffs (Liber Pontificalis) 
[Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2000] 5); see also the pseudo-Tertullianic Carmen 
adversus Marcionitas, 294-295, perhaps of the 5th century (see K. Pollmann, Das Carmen 
adversus Marcionitas [Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1991]). 

° He probably wrote in the first half of the century, although others favour a later date. 
We will not engage further with the question of when Hermas wrote, or who he was: on 
these questions see Joly, Hermas: Le Pasteur, 11-21; Osiek, Shepherd of Hermas, 18-28; J.C. 
Wilson, Toward a Reassessment of the Shepherd of Hermas: Its Date and Its Pneumatology 
(Lewiston: Mellen Biblical Press, 1993) 9-61; idem, Wilson, Five Problems in the Interpreta- 
tion of the Shepherd of Hermas, 3-37. 

7 On the patristic witnesses to Hermas see Brox, Der Hirt des Hermas, 57-71. 

8 Adversus Haereses 4.20.2, citing Mand. 1.1.1 as ypaon (cf. Brox, Der Hirt des Hermas, 
57-61, inter alia discussing what Irenaeus meant by the term); see also Eusebius HE V.8.7. 

° Strom. 1.17.85; 1.29.181; 11.1.3; VI.15.131; see Brox, Der Hirt des Hermas, 63-64. 

10 See esp. Comm. Zach. 86:24-27, and at 4 other locations: see B.D. Ehrman, “The New 
Testament Canon of Didymus the Blind,” VigChr 37 (1983) 16 and 21 n. 16. 

1 Origen, Comm. in Rom. 10.31: “a work which seems to me very useful, and, as I believe, 
divinely inspired”; he acknowledges contemporary adverse opinions (“seems to be despised 
by some”) at de princ. 4.2.4, 21. Athanasius calls it “a most profitable book” (@peAtw@tétys 
BiBAov, de incarn., 3.1, ed. Kannengiesser), and he is happy to cite the work in support of his 
arguments while firmly asserting “it is not of the canon” (1y Ov é« tod Kavévoc, De decret. 
18.3, ed. Opitz); on Athanasius’ opinions, along with those of Eusebius, cf. below, p. 202. 
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Jerome’s assertion that “among the Latins [the Shepherd] is practically 
unknown””’ is certainly false.’? Apart from the testimony of Tertullian,” the 
best Latin translation of Hermas’ Greek’ text, the “vulgate” (L'),'° stems 
from the late second or early third century;’’ another Latin translation was 
made several centuries later.'* Following the end of antiquity, these transla- 
tions were all that was known of Hermas until the discovery of a part of 
a Greek manuscript on Mt Athos in the 1850s. That this came to Leipzig 
via the master forger Constantine Simonides confused matters for several 
decades, which was long enough for the text found by Tischendorf at the end 
of Codex Sinaiticus some few years after the Athos MS surfaced to be pub- 
lished. Thereafter, a steady stream of papyri (see further below) has greatly 
improved our knowledge of the Greek texts, while versions in Ethiopian,” 


” Apud Latinos paene ignotus est, De vir. ill. 10. 

8 Even if he speaks of his own day, Augustine seems to know Hermas; possible instances 
are listed by M. Marin, “Sulla fortuna delle Similitudini IH e IV di Erma,” Vetera Christiano- 
rum 19 (1982) 331-340. 

™ See above, n. 3 and below, n. 73. On other early North African testimonies, see A. 
Kirkland, “Ihe Transmission of the ‘Shepherd of Hermas’,” Acta Patristica et Byzantina 
1(1990) 134-143, at 137. 

8 On the Latinity of Hermas’ Greek, see C.H. Turner, “The Shepherd of Hermas and the 
Problem of its Text,” JTS (1920) 193-209, at 198 with n. 1. 

16 16 MSS are described in O. De Gebhardt and A. Harnack, Hermae Pastor Graece 
(Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1877), xiv-xix; Leutzsch, Hirt des Hermas, at 120, reports more than 20. 
None are older than from the ninth century. First edition (only of part), J. Lefévre d’Etaples 
(Faber Stapulensis), Liber trium vivorum et trium spiritualium virginum (Paris, 1513); cf. 
Joly, Hermas: Le Pasteur, 63; Turner, “The Shepherd of Hermas”; Leutzsch, Hirt des Hermas, 
120, with nn. 34-37 on 362. 

” The dating of Turner, “The Shepherd of Hermas,” 205ff, on the basis of language. 

'8 The so-called “Palatine” text (L’), of a translation probably made in Gaul in the fifth 
century (Carlini, Papyrus Bodmer XXXVIII, 33 n. 34). First edited by A. Dressel, Patrum 
Apostolicorum Opera (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1857; 2nd ed. 1863, incorporating new material on 
Hermas) 408-571; cf. De Gebhardt and Harnack, Hermae Pastor Graece, giving the Palatine 
text facing the Greek. See now A. Carlini, I] Pastore di Erma: Versione Palatina (Firenze: 
Casa Editrice le Lettere, 1994); cf. Turner, “The Shepherd of Hermas,” 204-205. 

© The earliest MS dates back to the 6th century; see A. d’Abbadie, “Hermae Pastor: Aethi- 
opice primum edidit et Aethiopica Latine vertit Antonius de Abbadie,” Abhandlungen der 
Deutschen morgen-ldndischen Gesellschaft 2.1 (1860) 1-182. Another witness was announced 
in A. van Lantshoot, “Un second témoin éthiopien du ‘Pasteur’ d’Hermas,” Byzantion 32 
(1962) 93-95; this codex is described in Lusini, “Nouvelles recherches,” 88, cf. 86-90, with 
recent bibliography. 
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Georgian,” Coptic,’ and an adaptation into Middle Persian” have con- 
tributed to our knowledge to various degrees. It is from Egypt, however— 
thanks to well-known climatic conditions—that the greatest amount of 
early texts of Hermas has come. 


Table 1: Hermas in the Papyri from Egypt before the time of Constantine™ 





Sigla Date Provenance Material Format Contents 
P.Oxy. LXIX 4706 I/II  Oxyrhynchus p r Vis. 3.4.3, 6.6, 
9.7, 13.4-4.1.1, 
7-9, Man. 2.4-5, 
4.1.1.7-9, 3.6, 
4.3—4; 5.1.6-7; 
6.1.3-5, 7.5, 8.6, 
9.7-8; 10 1.1 
P.Oxy. L 3528 T/MI = Oxyrhynchus p c Sim. 9.20-22 
P.land. 1 4 I/II?  Hermopolis p c Man. 11-12 
P.Oxy. L 3527 Early HI Oxyrhynchus p c Sim. 8.4-5 
P.Oxy. LXIX 4705 Early III Oxyrhynchus p r Vis. 1.1.8-9 
P.Oxy. LXIX 4707 III Oxyrhynchus p c Sim. 6.3-7.2 


> A Georgian translation (via the intermediary of Arabic) of Vision 5 and the Mandata 
survives under the name of Ephrem, see B. Outtier, “La version géorgienne du Pasteur 
dHermas,” Revue des études georgiennes et caucasiennes 67 (1990-91) 211-216. 

1 See L.-T. Lefort, Les Péres Apostoliques en copte (Leuven: Durbecq, 1952 = CSCO 135) 
1-31, with description of the MSS and discussion at ii-ix. Three MS are extant: (1) a 4th 
century papyrus codex containing parts of Man. 4 and 5, and Sim. 9 in Achmimic (the 
codex, formerly in Louvain, also contained Exodus and Luke); (2) a 5th century parchment 
codex in Sahidic (formerly P.Louvain Copte 26, now destroyed) containing Sim. 8.5.6-6.4; 
(3) 14 leaves of a 6th-7th century parchment codex (Paris BN, the Louvre, and the IFAO 
(Cairo); for full details see Lefort, Les Péres Apostoliques, v, adding BN Copte 130° f.114 
from E. Lucchesi, “Compléments aux Péres apostoliques en copte,” Analecta Bollandiana 
99 [1981] 395-408, at 400-404) contains parts of Man. 8, 12, and Sim. 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9. 
The Coptic text presents a different numbering in the Similitudes (4 in this MS = 3 else- 
where; 5 = 4; 6 = 5.1.1-2.2; 7 = 5.2.2ff; Sim 9 carries the title apxn). In our Table 4, we 
adjust the numbers of the books preserved to the traditional order to simplify comparison. 
Such differences in the order of books can also be witnessed in some earlier Greek texts, 
and were probably caused by a numbering of Man. 12.3.4-6.5 as Sim. 1; on the question see 
P. Henne, “Hermas en Egypte: La tradition manuscrite et Punité rédactionnelle du Pasteur,” 
Cr.St. 11 (1990) 237-256, at 246-251. 

~” Turfan fragment M 97, ed.pr. F.W.K. Miiller, “Eine Hermas-Stelle in manichaischer 
Version,” Sitz. Akad. Berl. (1905) 1077-1083; see W. Sundermann, “Hermas, The Shepherd 
of,” Encyclopaedia Iranica (2004) 232-234, with English translation, listing of re-editions, 
further bibliography, and discussion of the use of the Shepherd in Manichaeism. 

3 For details of each of the texts in this table, see the Catalogue in the Appendix to this 
article. Literary papyri can of course be dated only palaeographically, and those which have 
been dated to the early fourth century cannot be precisely assigned to before or after the 
reign of Constantine (306-337); we include in this list texts dated to the early fourth century 
and to the late third or early fourth century (IH/IV). 
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Table 1 (cont.) 





Sigla Date Provenance Material Format Contents 

P.Mich. 11.2129 IT? Unknown p c Sim. 2.8-9.5 
P.Mich.II.2 130 Ill Unknown p r Man. 2.6-3.1 
P.Oxy. XV 1828 II Oxyrhynchus d c Sim. 6, 5, 3. 

BKT V1.2 1 I/IV = Fayum r Sim. 2.7-10; 4.2-5 
P.Oxy. IH 404 III/IV  Oxyrhynchus p c Sim. 10.3.2-4.3 


(p = papyrus; d = parchment [derma]; c = codex; r = roll) 


In addition, two quotations survive in the papyri. A papyrus codex dated 
III/IV™ contains a treatise on prophecy which quotes Man. 11:9-10 and 
Matt 22:43.% A prayer on a sheet of papyrus of similar date” quotes Isa 
40:16; 66:1 and Man. 1.1.1.” 

Thus, papyrus discoveries have provided further important early witnesses 
to the text of most of the Shepherd.** Only Similitude 1 is now unattested 
among the papyri. Recent papyrological publications have also clarified the 
circulation of Hermas in Egypt. Based on earlier discoveries, including par- 
ticularly P.Mich. II.2 129 and Bonner’s reconstruction of its original extent, 
it was thought that the version of the Shepherd which circulated in Egypt 
did not include Visions 1-4, and instead began with Vision 5.” There is 
much to sustain the theory that Visions 1-4 were conceived as separate 
from the Mandates and the Similitudes. The change in narrator from the 
elderly lady-as-Church (Vis. 1-4) to the Shepherd himself in the rest of 


* So ed.pr.; E. Turner, The Typology of the Early Codex (Philadelphia, PA.: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1977) no. 528 (p. 131) suggests “iv or v”. 

* P.Oxy. 1 5; for the identification of the citation see V. Bartlett, “A New Fragment of 
Hermas,” Athenaeum 6 (1898) 491; F.C. Conybeare, “A Quotation from “The Shepherd of 
Hermas” Athenaeum 9 (1898) 65; and A. von Harnack, Sitz. Akad. Berl. (1898) 516-520, 
who suggested the author was Melito of Sardis. Cf. H. Paulsen, “P.Oxy. 1.5 und die Avadox} 
tov Hpogntav” NTS 25 (1978-79) 443-453. 

6 P.Mich. inv. 6427, ed. M. Gronewald, “Ein liturgischer Papyrus: Gebet und Ode 8. P. 
Mich. Inv. 6427,” ZPE 14 (1974) 193-200; a similar formulation is found in the liturgical text 
from Deir Bala’izah, see C.H. Roberts and B. Capelle, An Early Euchologium: The Der-Bal- 
izeh Papyrus Enlarged and Reedited (Louvain: Bureaux du Muséon, 1949), fol. 1.v.15-17. 

27 Note also the appearance of Hermas in the fourth century book catalogue preserved 
on papyrus in P.Ashm.inv. 3 (ed. C.H. Roberts, “Two Oxford Papyri,” ZNTW 37 [1938] 
184-188; cf. R. Otranto Antiche liste di libri su papiro [Rome: Edizioni di storia e letteratura, 
2000] 126-128), see 1.1 dépy(a) Mow[iv, testifying to the presence of a parchment codex of 
Hermas in this library, alongside Origen and a number of LXX and New Testament books. 

8 For details of the parts of Hermas preserved in the various papyrus MSS, see Tables 1 
and 3; cf. the synoptic perspective at Table 4. 

29 See Henne, “Hermas en Egypte,” 242-246. 
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the work signals this break as much as does the focus of the work.*° With the 
Visions being poorly known in late antique Egypt, it seems more likely that 
they often circulated separately. P.Bodmer 38 contained only the Visions, and 
P.Oxy. LXIX 4705 is a roll containing Vis. 1. A Coptic manuscript of Hermas, 
which could have contained only the Mandates and Similitudes, may well 
have been part of a two volume set, the first of which contained the Visions 
preceded by the Book of Revelation.” Furthermore, the Visions were not only 
known in Egypt (as indeed patristic testimonies prove),” but one roll (P.Oxy. 
LXIX 4706) once contained both the Visions and the Mandates.® As most of 
our papyrus witnesses attest to only a single part of the Shepherd, however, 
it is also not unlikely that in many cases the parts circulated as separate 
works. 

Among the papyri, Hermas is preserved on a scale usually reserved for 
the New Testament and LXX. There are 11 papyrus witnesses to the text 
of Hermas up to the time of Constantine. In the same period, there is a 
solitary witness to the Gospel of Mark (P.Beatty 1), 6 texts of Luke and 
only slightly more copies of Matthew (14) and John (17). Hermas is con- 
siderably better attested than any other non-scriptural Christian text.** Into 
the fourth century, Hermas continues to outstrip Mark; only in the fifth 
century do we finally have more manuscripts of the second Gospel than 
the Shepherd.*° 


30 Cf. Henne, “Hermas en Egypte,” 243-244. 

3! See E. Lucchesi, “Le Pasteur d’Hermas en Copte: Perspective nouvelle,” VigChr 43 
(1989) 393-396, discussing an incomplete manuscript containing Revelations, which is 
palaeographically identical to the BN etc codex (see above, n. 21). 

» On the citations by Clement and Origen, see Brox, Der Hirt des Hermas, 63-65. 

> On differing conceptions of what the Shepherd constituted see Kirkland, “Trans- 
mission.” 

4 Below, we compare attestations of the works of Origen; in terms of comparable para- 
scriptural material, there are only two witnesses to the Epistle of Barnabas (Codex Sinaiticus; 
PSI 7.757), and the Didache (P. Oxy. XV 1782; BL Or 9271, ed. Lefort, Les Péres Apostoliques, 
32-34), 

> For later MSS of Hermas from Egypt, see Table 3. 
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Table 2: Papyrus witnesses to Hermas, the Gospels, and Origen, 
II-V/VI by Century 
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Whether or not Hermas was considered canonical—and the evidence 
strongly suggests he was not—it was thought worthwhile to include the 
work in collections of Christian material. A Coptic codex*’ included the 
Shepherd with Luke and Exodus; and the compilers of Codex Sinaiticus 
clearly felt the works of Hermas had a legitimate place alongside the LXX 
and New Testament.** Perhaps less illustratively in regard to its “canonic- 
ity”, but revealing in terms of how the work was considered, the Visions 
were included in the prayers, poems and revelations in P.Bodmer 38.” 


© Not including P.Egerton 2 (publication number, not inventory number, i.e. not the 
non-canonical gospel) and PSI inv. 2101 (ed. M. Naldini, “Nuovi frammento origeniani (PSI 
inv. 2101),” Prometheus 4 [1978] 97-108; c.f. idem, “Ancora sui nuovi frammenti origeniani 
(PSI inv. 2101),” Prometheus 6 [1980] 80-82), although there is a good argument for both 
to be works of Origen. 

%” Ed. Lefort, Les péres apostoliques, 1-18; cf. idem, “Fragments bibliques en dialecte 
akhmimique,” Muséon 66 (1952) 1-30. 

8 Many MSS of the Latin L' recension contain the New Testament, see Leutzsch, Hirt 
des Hermas, n. 63 on p. 364. 

»® On the nature of the assemblage see Carlini, P.Bodmer 38, p. 14. 
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The early manuscripts may give us a scribal perspective on the percep- 
tion of the figures in the text, by the form in which the “sacred names” 
occur. The Christology of the text, in so far as it can be said to have one,” 
is an object of great discussion. At Vis. 2.2.8, Codex Sinaiticus originally 
read tov Xv; this was corrected by a 12th century hand to xv, the reading of 
Codex Athos and (in translation) in the Latin MSS. Is this an example of the 
well-known poor technique of the scribe of this section of Sinaiticus,*' or 
did his exemplar have the text talk of “those who deny their Christ” being 
disenfranchised from their life?” 

One might hope that the manuscripts might shed light on the attempts of 
the various Christian communities to deal with the complex relationships 
between God, the Spirit, the Son of God, and the various angelic figures 
in Hermas’ thought, pneumatology and angelology, which are internally 
inconsistent in the Shepherd.” The “sacred names” xbpiog and Oedc are 
consistently contracted (i.e. written as so-called nomina sacra) in almost 
all the papyrus manuscripts.“ In P.Oxy. LXIX 4706 Oedc is not contracted; 
in P.Mich. I1.2 130 8 appears written out at one point.** There is a single 
Kvptog for the Lord in P.Bodmer 38 which is not contracted.” The Shepherd 
himself, and the revealing angel in Vis. 3, are always given the contracted 
form of kbptog when they are addressed by Hermas. The title kvpta for the 
woman who provides revelations in Vis 1-4, however, is never contracted.* 
IIvedpa is also almost always contracted.* There is little traction here for 
a contribution to the question of how the various divine figures in the text 
(not least the Shepherd himself) were regarded by users of the text. The 


“© Cf. P. Henne, La christologie chez Clément de Rome et dans le Pasteur d’Hermas (Fri- 
bourg: Editions universitaires, 1992); Brox, Der Hirt des Hermas, 485-495. 

4! See below, n. 51. 

“® Codex Athos reads ypiot@ for the xvpto of all other MSS at Vis 3.6.6 and yptotdv, 
where other MSS read Oedv or xbptov at Sim. 9.18.1; but these are more certainly scribal 
errors devoid of significance; cf. Wilson, Five Problems, 73-79. 

“3 Especially in Sim. 5, see Henne, La christologie, 157-210. 

“ Thus, providing no additional data on whether the copyists believed Hermas used 
«dptog to refer to the son of God, cf. Henne, La christologie, 260-264. 

* Oeldg (P.Oxy. LXIX 4706, fr. 8.1 = Man. 2.1.4); it is restored non-contracted at 9 other 
points; forms of xbptog are restored non-contracted in 5 places. J. Lenaerts, “Un papyrus du 
Pasteur d Hermas: P. and. 1,4,” CE 54 (1979) 356-358, restores 820} on grounds of space 
at P.Iand. I 4.v.3, although the preserved text shows avovg and xe. 

46 Man. 2.1.6 (P.Mich. 11.2 130.7); «0 is restored in a lacuna at the start of 1.2 of the frag- 
ment, which seems required on the grounds of available space. 

“7 At Vis. 3.9.10, but the word is everywhere else contracted in this MS. 

‘8 Note also that the name of the angel Thegri, who shuts the mouth of the beast so that 
it might not bring the great tribulation at Vis. 4.2.4, has a supralinear line over it as would 
a nomen sacrum in Codex Sinaticus (cf. the overlining of names of angels and other powers 
in ritual (“magical”) texts). 

“ Sinaiticus inconsistently provides some examples of non-contracted usage. 
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frequent vacillation among the manuscripts between the words Kbdptog 
and Qedc is more notable, but whether it has theological significance is not 
clear.” 

It is difficult to extrapolate any dominant conception of the text or mode 
of usage from the surviving papyrus MSS. In terms of production,” two 
copies are on reused rolls,” and are thus more likely to be personal copies.” 
The width of the columns of two of the rolls, which is wider than nor- 
mal, might also suggest production for personal use.** There are moderately 
well-made copies, with informal yet more practised hands, such as P.Jand. 


°° Compare for example at Vis. 1.1.3 P.Bodmer 38, «@, where Sinaiticus has 8a; at Vis. 
2.1.3 (Bod: «0; Sin: 8v) and Vis. 3.9.6 (Bod: Ov; Sin: «v; P.Oxy. LXIX 4706: «[bptov). See also 
at Sim. 5.1.5 where the «@ of P.Mich. II.2 129 agrees with domino of the Vulgate Latin (L') 
and mxoeic of the Paris (etc) Sahidic text (ed. Lefort, 23.2) against deo in the Palatine Latin 
(L?) text and 8e@ in Codex Athos. See Henne, La christologie, 261-263, who gives a partial 
list of such instances, in the course of rejecting the suggestion of Audet that systematic 
replacement of é0¢ with xbptog has taken place in the manuscript tradition. 

1 We will not address here the nature and quality of the actual text of each manuscript, 
which is exhaustively examined in other studies. It is of course of interest that calligraphic 
and codex-construction skill does not always go hand in hand with correct orthography, 
copying technique, and the quality of the exemplar: see for instance Codex Sinaiticus, on 
whose scribe (in this section scribe B) see D. Jongkind, Scribal Habits of Codex Sinaiticus 
(New Jersey: Gorgias Press, 2007) 22, 248. See also in this regard P.Oxy. XHI 1599. 

°° P.Oxy. LXIX 4705; P. Mich. 11.2 130. On the script of the latter, which has more in 
common with documentary than literary hands, see A. Carlini, “P. Michigan 130 (inv. 44-H) 
e il problema dell’unicita di redazione del Pastore di Erma,” Parola del passato 208 (1983) 
29-37, at 32. 

° Leutzsch, Hirt des Hermas, at 364 n. 69 holds the small size of P.Oxy. XV 1783 (c. 
12/13 high x 9.3 broad cm on the calculations of Turner, Typology, no. 527 [p. 131]; the 
height survives to 6 cm) as a sign of “private use”; cf. M. Kruger, The Gospel of the Savior: 
An Analysis of P.Oxy. 840 and its Place in the Gospel Traditions of Early Christianity (Leiden: 
Brill, 2005) 31-34; C.H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief in Early Christian Egypt 
(London: British Academy, 1979) 10-11. To our mind, the association between Christian 
miniatures and “private use” is as insecure as the “public/ private use” dichotomy is unhelp- 
ful; see the discussion of W.A. Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus (Toronto: 
Toronto University Press, 2004) 159-60, preferring the dichotomy “private”/ “professional” 
(but cf. below, n. 56). A full study of miniature codices remains necessary before equations 
between codex size and use-context can be drawn; see T.J. Kraus, “P.Oxy. V 840—Amulet or 
Miniature Codex? Principal and Additional Remarks on Two Terms,” in Ad Fontes: Origi- 
nal Manuscripts and their Significance for Studying Early Christianity (Leiden/Boston: Brill, 
2007) 47-67. Leutzsch also cites the judgment of K. Treu in his edition of P.Berl.inv. 5104 
(“Ein neuer Hermas-Papyrus,” VigChr 24 [1970] 34-39, see 37) that this was a private copy, 
“als der ‘Hirt’ offiziell schon in Verruf war”. 

* The columns of BKT VI.2 1 are c. 10.5 cm wide, and those of P.Oxy. LXIX 4705 may 
be estimated at c. 11 cm (cf. the description below in the Appendix). Johnson, Bookrolls 
and Scribes, 101, notes that the normative range for column widths in literary prose texts 
on papyrus rolls from Oxyrhynchus is 4.3-7.5 cm, with a particular density in the range 
4.7-6.9 cm (see 101-109), and suggests that the dominance of these normative ranges pre- 
supposes professional book manufacture, with deviation from them as possible evidence for 
private production (see 157). 
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1 4, P.Oxy. LXIX 4706, P.Oxy. LXIX 4707, and P.Oxy. III 404.*° Beyond that 
we have well (in some cases beautifully) produced manuscripts, where the 
training of the hand is matched with expert** codex production, and other 
features which mark well-made ancient books. In the pre-Constantinian 
papyri we have P.Mich. II.2 129,°” P.Oxy. XV 1828, P.Oxy. L 3527°8 and 
P.Oxy. L 3528.°° Among later witnesses we may compare not only Codex 
Sinaiticus itself, but P.Berl.inv. 13272,° P.Oxy. XV 1783,°! and P.Oxy. XIII 
1599. Such a spread in production standards is mirrored among other sorts 
of texts, and little concrete can be drawn from it, except to note that pro- 
duction for personal use seems evident, and that the care taken over some 
of the manuscripts indicates the value the text had for those who produced 
them. 

The Christian preference for the codex is well known (and still not fully 
explained).” In this light, it is of no small interest that the relative percent- 
age of rolls to codices is larger in the Hermas papyri that with the New Tes- 
tament: one third of Pre-Constantinian copies are on rolls vs. less than 3% 


55> Among later MSS, compare P.Bodmer 38 (IV); P.Oxy. IX 1172 + L 3526 (IV); P.Prag. 
Cativev)- 

5° We use this term in preference to “professional”, as the later implies a “profession” 
which is difficult (outside its results) to detect in contemporary evidence. While the subject 
requires a full study, we here float the hypothesis that “professional” scribes are lurking 
under other titles, and that many of them are slaves. 

*” The editor suggested that the scribe (or someone working with him) was working from 
two copies (see P.Mich. 11.2 129, p. 16 commenting on 29.18; cf. Roberts, Manuscript, Soci- 
ety and Belief, 21); and that the scribe may have been trained in “professional letter writing 
rather than in the copying of books” (14-15). 

8 Pagination is added by a second hand. Contrary to ed. pr., we believe that these are 
page numbers, not column numbers, cf. the description below in the Appendix. 

° That the pagination is in a separate hand indicated a “professional production” to 
ed.pr., though see our comments above at n. 56. 

® Ed. O. Stegmiiller, “Christliche Texte aus der Berliner Papyrussammlung,” Aeg 17 
(1937) 452-462, at 456-459. The codex is constructed from fine quality parchment and writ- 
ten in a well produced literary hand; there are no corrections or erasures, and paragraphoi 
as well as rough breathings are used. 

6! Ed. pr. described the hand as having a “rather graceful appearance” (P.Oxy. XV 1783, 
Intro.). The parchment is a palimpsest, the lower text which ed. pr. could not identify. We 
have had no more success in positively identifying the underlying text, which can only be 
read at a few places, but note that... tov nepteoyio[[On, ov povov tw, and Koa mApw seen 
by ed.pr. on the parchment (we cannot confirm all of these, but can see y dak) are remi- 
niscent of Melito, Peri Pascha, 117ff, “Avyuntov nepioyiopévyv...év movoig Kai TANyots, év 
ddxpvow...ob Ldvov TH oxypott, and wonder if this was the work erased to make way for 
Hermas. 

® L.W. Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts: Manuscripts and Christian Origins 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2006) 43-89 provides an up to date summary of the debate. 
For our part, we tend towards (as does Hurtado, see 73) the suggestion of H. Gamble (Books 
and Readers in the Early Church [New Haven/London: Yale University Press, 1995] see 
58-65), that an authoritative early text (such as the letters of Paul) in codex form has more to 
do with the preference than anything inherent to the nature of the codex as a book form. 
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of NT texts. However, the sample size—only 12—inhibits efforts to draw 
significance from this, nor are we convinced that differences of format (roll: 
codex) can be mapped onto perceptions of whether a work was considered 
‘scripture’ or not. 

The ascetic content of the work may have prompted its continued copy- 
ing by those with such leanings.** One Coptic manuscript certainly came 
from a monastic scriptorium,® and the others are not unlikely to have the 
same provenance, but there can be no certainty regarding the ultimate 
place of copying of the Greek texts from after the rise of monasticism in 
the fourth century. In any case, such a factor will not operate for the period 
before Constantine.” 

The use of the text for catechetical purposes has been frequently noted.® 
The intended audience moves from beginning to more advanced Chris- 
tians (ie. the baptised) as the work progresses. This was remarked upon 
already by writers in antiquity. Speaking of the Shepherd—after noting that 
on account of the opposition of some it should not be ‘reckoned to the gen- 
erally recognised writings’ (ov« av év OuoAoyovpévorg teDein)—, Eusebius 
says the following: 


Others, however, have judged it indispensable, especially to those in need 
of elementary instruction (b@’ etépov dé GvayKaotatov olg UGALoTA Set 
OTOLYELMGEWS EidMyMyIKT\c, KéKpita1). Hence, we know that it has been used 


® Cf. the discussion in Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts, 53-61. 

6 B. Bucur, “Observations on the Ascetic Doctrine of the Shepherd of Hermas,” Studia 
Monastica 48 (2006) 7-23. On the important place of the Shepherd in the formation of 
Pachomius’ ascetic beliefs, P. Rousseau, Pachomius: The Making of a Community in Fourth- 
Century Egypt (2nd ed.; Berkeley/Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1999) 136-138; 
a letter attributed to Antony in Epistula Ammonis 29 likewise shows the strong influence of 
Hermas, see S. Rubenson, The Letters of St. Antony: Monasticism and the Making of a Saint 
(Minneapolis 1995 Lund: Lund University Press, 1990) 171. 

® Paris BN etc (see above, n. 21) is from the White Monastery; it is White Monastery 
Codex AM in the descriptive scheme of Tito Orlandi (see the Corpus dei Manoscritti Copti 
Letterari, http://cmcl.let-uniromal1 it/). 

Note that we do not automatically equate the production of Coptic texts with monas- 
tic contexts, and the earliest Coptic (Achmimic) text in particular could have easily been 
copied outside a monastic environment. For later periods, however, it is not unreasonable 
to presume a monastic context, given the ultimate origin of so many of our Coptic codices 
from antiquity. 

%” By no means do we suggest that Christian asceticism began with monasticism proper, 
merely that the substantial literary movement capable of influencing the survival rate of texts 
postdates the period on which we are focusing. 

® See e.g. Leutzsch, Hirt des Hermas, 123, adducing the frequency of citations in patristic 
writers and its translation into regional vernaculars as further evidence of catechetical use. 
Cf. P. Henne, L’Unité du Pasteur d’Hermas: Tradition et redaction (Paris: Gabalda, 1992), 
who sees the tower vision in Vis. 3 as particularly addressed to catechumens. On the “par- 
ticipational” language of the work, see Osiek, Shepherd of Hermas, 15. 
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before now in public worship (Sednuootevpévov), and some of the earliest 
writers made use if it as I have discovered.® 


Athanasius” includes the Shepherd (along with the Wisdom of Solomon, 
Sirach, Esther, Judith, Tobit, and the Didache) in a group of texts of which 
he says: 


there are other books besides these not indeed included in the Canon, but 
appointed by the Fathers to be read by those who newly join us, and who wish 
for instruction in the word of godliness.” 


Alongside these testimonies, we may note the title Didymus gives to the 
work, 0 BiBAog tig KatTHYNOEwWS TH Homevi,” and that Tertullian mentions 
the Shepherd favourably” in de oratione, which is a work that was addressed 
to a catechetical audience.” The high rate of survival of the Shepherd is in 
part likely due to its prominent place within the catechetical system at a 
time, (the third and fourth century) at which the Christian community in 
Egypt was undergoing rapid expansion. 

If this is the case, can we detect any sign of this mode of use in the papy- 
rus texts themselves? First, we must ask what we expect from a “catecheti- 
cal text” on papyrus. This is a difficult question, but we may perhaps be 
clearer on what we do not expect. Catechetical education was not training 
in reading and writing; we should not expect to find (and we do not) texts 
of Hermas that were used as school texts in the sense of writing practice 
or models for copying. As far as can be observed, Hermas was not part of 
this educational curriculum; we have both LXX and New Testament texts 
as writing practice,” but not Hermas. This is not the sort of education that 
was provided with Hermas. 

As the patristic testimonies attest, Hermas was used in catechetical edu- 
cation. This sort of catechetical text is used by the teacher, not the student. 


® Hist.Eccl. 3.3; trans. G.A. Williamson, revised A. Louth (Harmondworth: Penguin 
Books, 1989) 66. 

7 Festal Letter 39 (367 CE). Cf. P. Henne, “Athanase avait-il une version compléte du 
‘Pasteur d’Hermas’?,” Revue des sciences religieuses 66 (1992) 69-76. 

7! Trans. A. Robertson, Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers I1.4 (1892): totic &pti mpocepxopevoic 
Kai Bovdopévoig Katnxeto8a1 tov ths edoeBeiac Adyov; cf. the Coptic version NETNAcI 
e20YN Neppe ayw eToyww eTcaro (ed. L.-Th. Lefort, St. Athanase: Lettres Festales et 
pastorales en Copte [Louvain: Peeters, 1965 = CSCO 150] 19.32). 

72 Comm. Zach. I, 384 (ed. Doutreleau, SC 83-85). 

” Contrast his attitude during his Montanist phase, noted above at 3. 

™ See de Oratione 16; see J. Quasten, Patrology, II (Utrecht-Antwerp: Spectrum, 1964) 
296-297. 

* See S. Bucking, “Christian Educational Texts from Egypt: A Preliminary Inventory,” 
in Akten des 21. Internationalen Papyrologenkongresses (Stuttgart/Leipzig: Teubner, 1997) 
132-138. 
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The teacher would read the text—if one was used at all—and explain it. 
The appearance of reading aids on some papyri might support their use in 
such a didactic context. P.Oxy. LXIX 4705 has a mid-point placed in blank 
spaces between words at several points.”* These might be interpreted as aids 
for reading aloud,” as might be the blank spaces (of varying width) between 
sentences in P.Oxy. L 3527” and the high stops and blank spaces in P.Oxy. 
XIII 1599. However, any text would suffice for an advanced reader, as one 
would expect most teachers to be. 

Thus, a text of Hermas used for catechetical instruction need not be 
marked in any way, and we will not be able to detect this via the format or 
production of the text.” Yet, the fact that the Shepherd was a catechetical 
text inside a catechetical text best explains its dramatic attestation in early 
Christian world, and the proliferation of manuscripts of it in pre-Constan- 
tinian Egypt: as Hermas has the mysteries of the world explained to him, 
so were they explained to the catechumens. 


Table 3: Manuscripts of Hermas from Egypt after the time of Constantine 





Manuscript Language Date Provenance Material Format Contents 
Codex Sinaiticus®® Greek IV Sinai d c OT + NT + 
(330’s?) Ep.Barn +Vis.1- 

Man. 4.3.6; 
Sim. 6.7.1- 
2,8.14-16, 18. 

P.Oxy. XV 1783 Greek IV*— Oxyrhynchus d c Man. 9.2-5 

P.Berl.inv. 13272" Greek IV Hermopolis  d c Sim. 5.1.5-2.2; 
5.2.4-2.6 

P.Oxy. X11. 1599 Greek IV Oxyrhynchus p c Sim. 8.6.4-7; 
6.8.1-3 

P.Oxy. L 3526+ Greek IV Oxyrhynchus p c Man. 5.3-6.2; 

IX 1172 Sim. 2.4-10. 

7 Ll. 4, 5, 7, 9. 


” So the editor, not implausibly. 


78 V2, 3, 7, 9, 11, 18, 21, 22; r.27, 29, 36, 40, 43 bis, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51. 

” The composite codex of which P.Bodmer 38 is part has also been suggested to have been 
produced with catechesis in mind, see Lusini, “Nouvelles recherches,” 81-82. 

8° There is of course a strong body of opinion which says that this manuscript was pro- 
duced during Constantine’s lifetime, and some that it was not produced in Egypt; we include 
it in our considerations as the latter question remains open. 

*! Early IV, ed. pr.; IV, Turner, Typology, no. 527, p. 131. 

® Ed. Stegmiiller, “Christliche Texte aus der Berliner Papyrussammlung’; see above, n. 60. 
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Table 3 (cont.) 


Manuscript Language Date Provenance Material Format Contents 





Louvain s.n.¥ Coptic IV 2 p cc Luke + Exodus + 
(Achmimic) Man. 4.3.5-5.1.4; 

Sim.9.1.5-5.5; 
9.6.6-7.6; 
9.9.5-10.6; 
9.11.8-12.5 

P.Bodmer 38 Greek IV/V _ Dishna? p c Multiple works 
+ Hermas, Vis. 
I=3, 

P.Hamb.inv.gr. Greek IV/V ? d c Sim. 4.6-7; 

2485 5.1.1-5 

P.Prag. 11 Greek IV/V ? p c Man. 8.9-12, Sim. 
7.7.3— 6.1.4 +2 
unidentified text 

P.Louv.Copt. 26 Coptic Vv 2 d c Sim. 8.5.6-6.4 

(Sahidic) 

P.Berl.inv. 5104°° Greek Vv Fayum p c Man. 4.4.4, 
5.1.2.3-4 

P.Harr. I 128 Greek V ? p c Vis. 5.5-7 

P.Amh.Gr. 11 190 Greek V/VI 2? p c Vis., 1.2.2-3.1, 
3.12.3, 13.3—-4; 
Man. 12.1.1, 3; 
Sim. 9.2.1-2, 
4-5; 9.12.2-3, 
5; 9.17.1, 3-4, 
9.30.1-4 

BKT IX 163 Greek VI z p c Vis. 3.6 

BKT VI.2 2 Greek VI ? p c Sim. 8.1.1-12 

Paris, BN Copte Coptic VI-VIL Sohag d c Man. 8.7-12, 

130 etc. (Sahidic) 12.3.4—-4.5; 
Sim. 2.3-7, 
2.7-3.3, 4.8-5.2.2, 
5.3.7-4.1, 
6.1.4-6, 6.2.1-7, 
8.10.3-11.5, 
9.3.1-6.1 


8 For further details of this and the other two Coptic texts below, see above, n. 21. 

*4 Vision of Dorotheos; Address to Abraham; Address to the Just; Praise of Jesus; Sayings 
of Cain; The Lord to those who suffer; Sayings of Abel; untitled poem; hymn(?). 

85 Ed. C. Schmidt and W. Schubart, Sitz. Akad. Berl. 42 (1909) 1077-1081. 

8° Ed. K. Treu, “Ein neuer Hermas-Papyrus,” VigChr 24 (1970) 34-39. 
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Appendix: 
Catalogue of Hermas Papyri from before the time of Constantine*’ 


P.Oxy. LXIX 4706 I/TI Oxyrhynchus 


Oxford, Sackler Library, P.Oxy.inv. 106/47(a). Ed.pr. N. Gonis (2005). LDAB 10575. 
Image: http://www.papyrology.ox.ac.uk/POxy. 


Papyrus, 27 fragments of a roll (10 unplaced), the largest (fr. 13) 10.2 (H) 
x 5.1 (B) cm. Original number of columns and dimensions are unknown. 
Kollesis in fr. 5. c. 22-26 letters per line. Margins: upper at least 0.6, lower 
2.8 cm; intercolumnar c. 1 cm. Recto (>): sections of Vis. 3, 4; Man. 2, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 survive; probably originally contained whole of Vis. and 
Man. Titles before Vis. 4 ([opacic tet]aptn, 5.13) and Mand. 8 (evt[oAn 
oydon], 14.6). Informal hand with cursive tendencies (ed.pr.), dated to early 
III by ed.pr. (not excluding late I), comparing P.Oxy. XXXI 2611 (192/93), 
VIII 1100 (206) and L 3532 (later II). Punctuation: diairesis (jpelv, 3.4). 
One correction, probably by the original scribe acc. ed.pr. Nomina sacra: 
Qedc, Kdptog, and &vOpwnog uncontracted (restored everywhere except 3.1 
(«[bptov), 8.1 (Be]dc) and 10.5-6 (Gv]Opa[nm)). Verso (L): blank. 


P.Oxy. L 3528 Il/HI Oxyrhynchus 


Oxford, Sackler Library, P.Oxy.inv. 39 5®"7/K(1-4)b. Ed. C.H. Roberts (1983). KV 
42; LDAB 1095. K. Treu APF 31 (1985) 63 no. 667a; New Docs 5, 141. Plate, Segno 
e Testo 3 (2005) pl. 15b; http://www.papyrology.ox.ac.uk/POxy. 


Papyrus, fragment of a codex, 2.9 (H) x 8.6 (B) cm (9.6 in ed.pr., but see KV 
p. 306 no. 307). Complete at right on recto, (margin c. 1.8 cm), nearly so 
at top; broken at left on recto and bottom; pages probably originally c. 19 x 
17 cm (cf. Crisci, “I pit: antichi libri greci,” 121 n. 83). Single column, origi- 
nally of 35 lines (KV; ed.pr. 38 lines; c.f. discussion at KV pp. 306-307 with 
nn. 2-3) measuring in its written area c. 18 (H) x 12 (B) cm. —>/1. Recto 
(>): 3 lines of Sim. 9.20.3-4, with p. no. p18 (119) by a separate hand at the 
top. Verso (J): 3 lines of Sim. 9.22.1. The codex probably originally held the 


8’ Apart from the standard abbreviations for papyrological sigla (for which see http:// 
scriptorium.lib.duke.edu/papyrus/texts/clist.html), the following abbreviations are used in 
the catalogue: VH = J. Van Haelst, Catalogue des papyrus littéraires juifs et chrétiens (Uni- 
versité de Paris IV Paris-Sorbonne. Série “Papyrologie” 1; Paris: Publications de la Sorbonne, 
1976); KV = K. Aland and H.-U. Rosenbaum, Repertorium der Griechischen Christlichen 
Papyri. Il. Kirchenvater—Papyri. Volume I: Beschreibungen (PTS 42; Berlin/New York: De 
Gruyter, 1995); Pack? = R.A. Pack, The Greek and Latin Literary Texts from Greco-Roman 
Egypt (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1965’); LDAB = Leuven Database of 
Ancient Books (http://www.trismegistos.org/Idab/); New Docs = New Documents IIlustrat- 
ing Early Christianity, edd. G. Horsley (vols 1-5; Sydney 1981-1989) and S.R. Llewelyn (vols 
6-9; Sydney 1992-1994; Grand Rapids, 1998-2002). 
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entire works of Hermas (see KV p.308, n. 3; cf. Kirkland, “Transmission,” 
136). Small, rounded, regular script, “of some elegance” (ed.pr.); dated late 
II / early III by ed.pr. comparing P.Oxy. XLII 3010 (satyric novel, II) and in 
general P.Beatty II. Punctuation: none. Nomina Sacra: Ob (r.1). 


P.Iand. 1 4 I/UI? Hermopolis 


Giessen, Universitatsbibliothek, P.Iand.inv. 45. Ed.pr. E. Schaefer (1912); identified 
independently as Hermas by J. Lenaerts, “Un papyrus du Pasteur d’Hermas: P. 
Tand. 1,4,” CE 54 (1979) 356-358 and M. Gronewald, “Ein verkannter Hermas- 
Papyrus (P. Iand. I 4 = Hermae Pastor, Mand. XI 19-21; XII 1, 2-3),” ZPE 40 
(1980) 53-54; KV 36; LDAB 1094; Pack 2846 (as “unidentified prose”); New Docs 
2, 160, 162; K. Treu APF 28 (1982) 93 (no.659a). A. Carlini, “Testimone e testo: il 
problema della datazione di Pland I 4 del Pastore di Erma,” SCO 42 (1992) 17-30. 
Plate: P.Jand. I, pl.IU; Segno e Testo 3 (2005) pl. 15a; http://bibd-uni-giessen.de/ 
papyri/images/piand-inv045recto.jpg;http://bibd.uni-giessen.de/papyri/images/ 
piand-inv045verso.jpg. 


Papyrus, remains of the upper section of one page of a codex, 11.5 (H) x 
6.5 (B) cm; \/->. Broken at bottom and interior edges. Codex originally 
c. 21.5-22 x 17-18 cm, with a text block of c. 17 x 13 cm. Margins: upper 
c. 2 cm; outer 3.5 cm. Verso (J): 13 lines from Man. 11.19-21; originally 
22 lines on V acc. Lenaerts. Recto(—>): 13 lines from Man. 12.1, 2-3. Dated 
IV ed,.pr. and Gronewald; III/IV Lenaerts; II’ Carlini, following an unpub- 
lished paper of P.J. Parsons (also reported by B. Metzger, The Canon of the 
New Testament: Its Origin, Development and Significance |Oxford: Claren- 
don, 1987] at 63 n. 36, quoting Parsons per epist., “earlier[...Jrather than 
later” II); accepted by many (e.g. E. Crisci, “I pit antichi libri greci: Note 
bibliologiche e paleografiche su rotoli papiracei del IV-III secolo a.C.,” S&C 
23 [1999] 29-62, at 121 n. 80), but see KV pp. 283-284, n. 1, quoting Carlini 
per epist., “gli argomenti paleografici sono scivolosi e non consentono di 
construire in modo solido”. The dating remains difficult, and we mark it 
with a question mark here. Punctuation: none. Nomina Sacra: [avov] (v.5), 
avo[ve (1.2); KE (1.9); &vVOp[Hzovce uncontracted (r.11); Be0d (1.3), nveduo / 
mvevduata (v.1, 11) restored uncontracted. 





P.Oxy. L 3527 Early III Oxyrhynchus 


Oxford, Sackler Library. Ed.pr. C.H. Roberts (1983). KV 40; LDAB 1098. K.Treu, 
APF 31 (1985) 63 no.666a. New Docs 5, 141. Plate: Segno e Testo 3 (2005), pl. 17; 
http://www.papyrology.ox.ac.uk/POxy. 


Papyrus, 3 contiguous fragments of a codex, 19 (H) x 10.5 (B); broken at 
bottom, where at least 7 lines are lost, thus original height c. 30 cm; com- 
plete at top, and perhaps also at left and right. Ed.pr. believed there must 
have been two columns per page, and that the original measurements were 
c. 30 x 21, with 2 columns with text blocks of c. 22 x 8.5 cm. Yet, the inside 
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edge shows no trace of another column, and Turner’s Group 8 Aberrant 
1 (“much higher than broad”) offers a home for a codex of c. 30 (H) by c. 
10.5 (B) cm (see also KV p. 302 n. 1). Pagination added by a second hand 
at top centre, verso nh (82), recto my (83); ed.pr. believed this was column, 
rather than page numeration, and that the codex began with Man. 4. Our 
calculations indicate Man. 5 is also a good candidate for the beginning of 
the codex; yet these reckonings only work if there are 81 single-column 
pages: if the columns were two to a page, as ed.pr. suggested, Vis.1—Sim. 
8.4 would not be anywhere near enough to fill the available space, requiring 
a further work(s) to have preceded Vis. 1. In order to explain the calculated 
starting point, ed.pr. referred to P.Mich. 2.2.129, which Bonner calculated 
to begin with Man .4 where the pagination was added (KV p. 302, n. 4 
suggests a loss of leaves before pagination in this case too, although such 
a coincidence seems too far-fetched), but suggested an error in number- 
ing the leaves. We prefer a single-column codex, which probably contained 
c. 155-160 pages if it held the whole Similitudes, and suggest Vis.1—Man. 
3 (or 4) may have been in a companion codex, perhaps with other works. 
“Regular and rounded Roman capital with occasional serifs” (ed.pr.), dated 
early III by comparison with P.Bodmer II (early II) and the Iliad papyrus 
ed. T.W. Mackay, BASP 10 (1973) 59-61 (II). L/->. Verso (1): 26 lines, Sim. 
8.4. Recto (—): 25 lines, Sim. 8.4-5. Punctuation: blank spaces (of varying 
width) between sentences (v.2, 3, 7, 9, 11, 18, 21, 22; r.27, 29, 36, 40, 43 bis, 
45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51); diairesis over initial iota (v.7, r.48). Deletion 
via supralinear dot at r.35; interlinear correction at v.11. Nomina sacra: no 
opportunity. 


P.Oxy. LXIX 4705 Early IH Oxyrhynchus 


Oxford, Sackler Library, P.Oxy.inv. 102/168(b). Ed.pr. N. Gonis (2005). LDAB 
10574. Plates: P.Oxy. 69, pl. I; http://www.papyrology.ox.ac.uk/POxy. 


Papyrus, fragment of a roll, 8 (H) x 8 (B) cm. broken on all sides. The col- 
umns may be estimated to have originally been c. 11 cm wide (3-5 letters 
are lost at each edge). Verso (J): 12 lines of Vis. 1.1.8-9. Informal round 
hand, dated early III by ed.pr., comparing in general P.Oxy. III.412 (Afri- 
canus, Kestoi, c. 230-265) and P.Bodmer II (early III). Punctuation: Mid- 
point in a blank space between words (4, 5, 7, 9); high stop (8); apostrophe 
indicating elision at 9 (aAA’). Correction (3), in a different ink so probably 
not by the copyist (ed.pr.). Nomina Sacra: ®y (11). Recto (—>): unidentified 
literary text, dated early II by ed.pr. 


P.Oxy. LXIX 4707 Ill Oxyrhynchus 


Oxford, Sackler Library, P.Oxy.inv. 34 4B. 73/H(3-5)c + 103/196(a). Ed.pr. N. 
Gonis (2005). LDAB 10576. Images: http://www.papyrology.ox.ac.uk/POxy. 
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Papyrus, 3 nearly contiguous fragments from one leaf of a codex, 17.5 (H) 
x 6 (B) cm; originally c. 32.5 (H) x c. 15 (B) cm. Originally c. 55 lines per 
page, with a text block of c. 28.5 cm x 11 cm. — /\. Complete at top and 
outer edges. Margins: upper: 1 cm on recto; outer margin of 1.7 cm on 
verso, probably originally c. 2 cm. Informal smallish upright representa- 
tive of “Severe Style” (ed.pr.), assigned to III by ed.pr., comparing Greek 
Literary Hands 23a-b. Recto(—): 33 lines, Sim. 6.3-5. Verso(): 30 lines, 
Sim. 6.5-7.2, with the division between the books marked by a paragra- 
phos and a title, z[apaBoAn C]. Punctuation: diairesis over initial iota (1.25, 
v.22). Nomina sacra: 9e6c¢ (Ov, Ov, Ow) and Kbptoc (KV, KD, KE) contracted; 
&vO@panoc uncontracted. 


P.Mich. II.2 129 II? Fayum (Theadelphia?) 


Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, P.Mich.inv. 917. First noted by C. Bonner, 
“A Papyrus Codex of the Shepherd of Hermas,” HTR 18 (1925) 115-127. Ed.pr. 
C. Bonner, A Papyrus Codex of the Shepherd of Hermas (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1934). VH 660; KV 38; LDAB 1097; Pack? Patr. 34. Plates: ed.pr. 
pll. I-V; Segno e Testo 3 (2005) pl. 16. 


Papyrus, 31 double leaves (of which 6 are relatively intact, 18 are fragmen- 
tary, and 7 others survive only as smaller fragments) of a single-quire codex 
of fine-quality papyrus. Double leaves measure 24.3 (H) x 22.2 (B); original 
extent estimated by ed.pr. at c. 25 x 22.5-23 cm, with an original page size 
of c. 25 x c. 11.5 cm; KV estimates c. 27 x 24 cm double leaves and 27 x 
12 cm pages. Margins extant (in part) on all sides on many pages (upper 
c. 2.5; outer c. 3; inner c. 1.25-1.5 (c. 2-3 cm between columns on double 
leaf); lower c. 3.5 cm), but many pages are much damaged at the edges. 
Size of text block varies, 19-20 (H) by 7-9 (B) cm; 28-34 lines per page 
(mostly 30). Pagination [we](first surviving number €)-pi8, 55-119, added 
later by a second hand in the centre of the upper margin, odd numbers on 
right hand pages, even on left, except for 59-60, where a mistake seems 
to have occurred. —»v to the centre of the codex, thereafter /—>. Centre 
double leaf (+—>) paginated [86]-87; a double leaf has been lost, resulting 
in a lost leaf in the first (pp. 61-62) and second half (pp. 117-118) of the 
codex. Preserved pages contain Sim. 2.8-9.5; available pages according to 
the pagination would allow the codex to have begun with Man. 4, but ed.pr. 
hypothesised that 6 leaves / 11-12 pages at the start of the codex were lost 
before the present pagination was added; this would have sufficed to con- 
tain Vis. 5-Man. 3. Thus, the codex would originally have begun with Vis. 
5; 26 leaves / 52 pages must have also been lost at the end (see KV, p. 290). 
Therefore, the codex contained 43 sheets / 172 pages at the time of the page 
numbering was added, and originally c. 50 double leaves / 200 pages (cf. 
KV, pp. 290-291). “Fairly large, well-formed, moderately sloping uncial” 
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(ed.pr.), dated III’ by ed.pr. (revising his earlier opinion of “not later than 
250”); late I Turner, Typology, no. 529, p.131. Several corrections by the 
first hand (29.18, 38.1, 39.24); others (including interlinear insertions) by a 
second (6.8, 34.24, 38.12, 41.3, 46.21); marginal glosses at 18.21, 22 may be 
by the second hand. A third hand has later “retraced” letters on some pages; 
the paginator is probably a fourth scribe. Punctuation: high point; pauses 
occasionally marked by spaces. Paragraphoi mark the end of Similitudes, 
and pauses at 46.3 and 50.3. Rough breathing is often used, but irregularly, 
over 0¢, eic €€ and occasionally elsewhere. Diairesis usually over initial iota, 
less frequently over initial upsilon; viov and tim both occur (5.2, 11); see 
also ovvie (12.16), ovBeBnkvitav (58.8). Apostrophe to mark elision at 52.3 
and 61.14. A small sign (“) made by the first hand at 18.6 marks a marginal 
note ([1) zow)nv, explaining avtov), which is entered by the second hand. 
Remains of a Coptic gloss (nanei [tuinene mMoy?], on tHv totobteVv obv 
6 Ocvatog, Sim. 6.2.3) in the margin at 20.28-30 (see Lefort, CSCO 136, 18 
n. 44); possibly also at 21.20 (met[woon? Lefort, CSCO 136, 18 n. 45); ] 
to|]tov in the left margin at 22. 7-8 might be the remains of fH] Ton (Lefort, 
CSCO 136, 19 n. 47), but if so would be displaced: &vanavow comes at 
22.14-15. Titles precede each Similitude where they survive (napaB[o]An y’, 
AAAN rapaPoAn [5, aAAN napaBoAn e, rapaBodrn (7), 1”). Nomina Sacra: 
Kvptoc (Ke, KD, KOv [33.10, Sim. 8.8.1], KC, KO, KV); Béoc (Ov, Ov, Am); v1I0¢ 
(viv); rveduca (xve, for both mveduo and nveduata; mv¢ for mveductos), 
occasionally without supralineation. é&vOpmnoc, obpavov uncontracted; viog 
also occurs uncontracted. 


P.Mich. 11.2 130 Ill Fayum 


Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, P.Mich.inv. 44-H. Ed.pr. C. Bonner, “A New 
Fragment of the Shepherd of Hermas (Michigan Papyrus 44-H),” HTR 20 (1927) 
105-116; idem, A Papyrus Codex of the Shepherd of Hermas (Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1934) 129-136; A. Carlini, “P. Michigan 130 (inv. 44-H) e 
il problema dellunicita di redazione del Pastore di Erma,” Parola del passato 208 
(1983) 29-37, reproducing the text at 32-33. VH 657; KV34; LDAB 1096. K. Treu, 
APF 32 (1986) 90. Plates: HTR 20 (1927), pl. LIL. 


Papyrus, fragment of a roll, 12.1 (H) x 8.7 (B) cm. Broken at left, right, and 
bottom; upper margin extant in col. 1.Verso (J): remains of 2 columns, 
which were probably c. 28 lines long. Col. i is 16 lines, largely preserved 
in their width except for 3-5 letters at the left, Man. 2.6-3.1 with the title 
[tpity?] elv]toAn at 15; of the second only the first 1-2 letters of 6 lines 
(presumably from Man. 3.2, but difficult to reconstruct) survive. Irregular 
upright semicursive (Bonner), assigned by him (on Hunt’s advice) to late II; 
so too, Carlini, “P. Michigan 130,” 31 and VH; LDAB III; KV IV (278 n. 3). 
Punctuation: a short horizontal stroke serves as acute (3), smooth breathing 
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or grave (4), and rough breathing (5 bis, 7, 10, 11). A low point separates 
concurrent vowels (?) at 7 (Oew.wc) and 12 ([anxAo]tyti.evpe8n). Nomina 
sacra: 8e@ uncontracted at i.7; [kd] restored at i.2 on grounds of line length; 
[xva] and [«v] restored by ed. in col. ii, but restorations are uncertain. 
Recto: (—>): unpublished land register (“the ends of some entries regarding 
the size of different traits of land”, Bonner) (Fayum, third quarter II). 


P.Oxy. XV 1828 Ul Oxyrhynchus 


Oxford, Sackler Library. Ed.pr. B.P. Grenfell and A.S. Hunt (1922). VH 665; LDAB 
1099; Pack’ Patr. 39. Identified as Hermas by S.G. Mercati, “Passo del Pastore di 
Erma riconosciuto nel pap. Oxy. 1828,” Biblica 6 (1925) 336-338. Images: http:// 
www.papyrology.ox.ac.uk/POxy. 


Parchment, fragment of a codex leaf, broken on all sides, 2.9 (H) x 4.9(B) 
cm. Suggested to be from the same codex as P.Oxy. XV 1783 by Mercati, 
reported by VH and LDAB; but P.Oxy. XV 1783 (now Glasgow University 
Library MS Gen 1026/22) is written in a round upright hand, which differs 
both in general appearance and individual letter formation from the well- 
formed small sloping uncials of P.Oxy. XV 1828; while the letters are of 
similar height (c. 2 mm) 1783 has a more generous interlinear space (c. 4 
mm vs c. 2 mm in 1828). The parchment of 1828 is also much darker than 
that of 1783, nor is 1828 a palimpsest: they do not come from the same 
codex. Dated III by ed.pr. Flesh: 6 lines, Sim. 6.5.3. Hair: 6 lines, Sim. 6.5.5. 
Punctuation: none. Nomina Sacra: No opportunity. 


BKT V1.2 1 III/IV Fayum 


Berlin, Agyptisches Museum, P. 5513. Ed.pr. H. Diels and A. Harnack, “Uber 
einen Berliner Papyrus des Pastor Hermae,” Sitz. Akad. Berl (1891) 427-431; 
A. Ehrhard, “Die Berliner Hermas-Fragmente auf Papyrus,” Tiibinger Theologische 
Quartalschriftt 74 (1892) 294-304; C. Schmidt/ W. Schubart, BKT IL2 1 (1910); 
C. Wessely, Les plus anciens monuments du christianisme écrits sur papyrus, 2 
(= Patr.Or. 18.3; Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1924) 468-471. VH 662; KV 37; LDAB 1100. 
Plates: U.Wilcken, Tafeln zur dlteren griechischen Paldographie (Leipzig/Berlin: 
Giesecke & Devrient, 1891) Taf. III; R. Seider, Paléographie der griechischen Papyri 
IL.2 (Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 1970) pl.XXIIIL.46; Segno e Testo 3 (2005) pl. 3. 


Papyrus, 2 contiguous fragments of a roll, 18 (H) x 15 (B) cm; original 
height c. 30-32 cm (KV p. 287, n. 3). Broken at the top, left (although left 
edge of col. i survives at ll. 4-8, 16-30) and right; bottom margin extant (2.7 
cm in col. i; 1.7 in col. ii, where the text is two lines longer); intercolumnar: 
c. 2 cm. Two columns, originally of c. 50 lines (assuming Sim. 3 stood at the 
top of col. ii; see KV p. 287 n. 3; cf. Henne, “Hermas en Egypte,” 250-251), 
c. 25 cm high (smaller if Sim. 4 followed directly from Sim. 2, as thought 
by some, see KV p. 287 n. 3); c. 10.5 cm wide: col. i, 30 lines, containing 
Sim. 2.7-10; col. ii, extant only to c. 5 letters at the left of the col., 24 lines, 
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Sim. 4.2-5. Uncial script, dated III by Schmidt and Schubart, Wessely, and 
Seider; III/IV Ehrhard; “V at the latest” ed.pr.; cf. KV, p. 228 n. 5. Punctua- 
tion: none, but a short space in col. ii marks the division between Sim 2.7 
and 8; a paragraphos at the foot of col. i reported by Seider is not obvious 
on the photograph, see KV p. 286. Nomina sacra: Béog (Ov, Ow), Kdptoc (KV, 
Kv, KO); GVOpwno0c uncontracted. Verso: blank. 


P.Oxy. II 404 III/IV Oxyrhynchus 


Oxford, Sackler Library. Ed.pr. B.P. Grenfell and A.S. Hunt (1903); Wessely, Les 
plus anciens monuments du christianisme écrits sur papyrus, 1 (=Patr.Or 4.2; Paris: 
Firmin-Didot, 1946), 195-198. VH 668; KV 43; LDAB 1101; Pack? Patr. 42. New 
Docs 2, 159. Plate: (of fragment c) P.Oxy. IH, pl. IV. 


Papyrus, 3 fragments of one leaf from one page of a codex, the largest (c), 
7.8 (H) x 5.3 (B) cm; (a) is 3.8 (H) x 2.6 (B) cm; (b) 3.5 (H) x 1.7 (B) cm. 
One line is lost between fr. (a) + (b), which are virtually contiguous, and 
(c). (a) and (b) broken on all sides; (c) preserves the original ends of the 
lines at right on the recto. Sloping uncial hand, dated III/IV by ed.pr; so 
too, Turner, Typology, no. 536 (p. 132). Recto (—>): 22 lines, Sim. 10.3,3-5. 
Verso (Y): 23 lines, much abraded and barely readable, Sim. 10.4.3—4. Punc- 
tuation: none. Nomina sacra: «bproc («O, [KE]), B&oc (Ov). 
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CHAPTER NINE 


THE BABATHA ARCHIVE, THE EGYPTIAN PAPYRI AND THEIR 
IMPLICATIONS FOR STUDY OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 


Stanley E. Porter 


1. Introduction 


There have been numerous studies of the papyri and their relation to the 
Greek of the New Testament, beginning with the earliest observations by 
such scholars as Adolf Deissmann and James Hope Moulton, and continu- 
ing up to the present, with such works as the New Documents Illustrating 
Early Christianity series.’ The relationship of the Greek of the papyri, the 
vast majority of which originated in Egypt, and the Greek of the New Tes- 
tament, has continued to be a question of not insignificant debate. This 
debate in some ways mirrors the debate over the nature of the Greek of 
the New Testament itself. There are those who at one time thought that, 
because the Greek New Testament was observed to be significantly different 
from the Greek of the classical period, this Greek was some form of special 
or even Holy Ghost inspired Greek. Others thought that it was a Greek that 
had come under the direct influence of Semitic languages, either Aramaic 
and/or Hebrew, and thus reflected Semitic interference, or possibly con- 
stituted a form of translation from a Semitic Vorlage into Greek. Others 
thought that the Greek of the New Testament was nothing other than the 
koine Greek of the Hellenistic and Roman periods, and thus consistent with 
the Greek to be found in the papyri from Egypt.’ In this paper, I wish to 
extend the discussion regarding the nature of the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment by drawing into the discussion not only the Greek of Egyptian papyri, 
but the Greek of papyri discovered in the Judean Desert, in particular the 
Babatha archive. On the basis of comparison of a variety of syntactical fea- 
tures in two corpora of Greek papyri documents with the Greek of the New 


' [have chronicled this debate in S.E. Porter, Verbal Aspect in the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, with Reference to Tense and Mood (New York: Lang, 1989) 50-65, 111-156. 

> Representative statements regarding these positions are found in S.E. Porter, ed., The 
Language of the New Testament: Classic Essays (JSNTSup 60; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1990). 
Research continues into this topic. A recent conspectus of opinion is found in M. Reiser, 
Sprache und literarische Formen des Neuen Testaments (UTB 2197; Paderborn: Schéningh, 
2001) 2-90. 
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Testament, I will attempt to draw some observations regarding the nature 
of the Greek found in these documents. 


2. Greek Papyri of Egypt and the Roman East 


A number of significant archives of papyri have been found, several of 
which have relevance for the study of the New Testament. One of the 
most important of these is the Zenon archive. The Zenon archive, dating 
to the Ptolemaic period (c. 282-246 B.C., during the reign of Ptolemy II 
Philadelphus), is the largest of all of the archives of papyri discovered (it 
was probably originally discovered in the ruined village of Philadelphia in 
the Arsinoite nome), and contains the correspondence and documents of 
Zenon, who was the business manager and land-manager of a huge estate 
for an absentee landlord and government functionary in Alexandria named 
Apollonius.* Another large archive of potentially over 1000 papyri (450 
have been published) is that of Heroninos, discovered in Theadelphia also 
in the Arsinoite nome. These documents date to the third century A.D., 
and concern the estate of an important and wealthy Alexandrian by the 
name of Aurelius Appianus, for whom Heroninos was his estate manager.* 
These archives are very important and, along with the thousands of other 
papyri discovered in Egypt, offer numerous and varied insights into the 
New Testament. 

There have also been a number of papyri found outside of Egypt, in par- 
ticular in the eastern Mediterranean, which have relevance for study of the 
New Testament.’ Especially important are those found in the Judean Desert. 
The Babatha archive, to which I will return below for further description, is 
probably the most important archive of Greek documents from the Judean 


> See R. Bagnall, Reading Papyri, Writing Ancient History (London: Routledge, 1995) 27, 
48. Recent studies of the Zenon papyri include C. Orrieux, Les papyrus de Zenon: L’horizon 
d’un grec en Egypt au III* siécle avant J.C. (Paris: Macula, 1983); W. Clarysse and K. Van- 
dorpe, Zenon, un homme d'affaires Grec al’ombre des pyramides (Louvain: Presses Universi- 
taires de Louvain, 1995). For a study drawing on the Zenon papyri for New Testament study, 
with relevant antecedent literature, see C.A. Evans, “God’s Vineyard and its Caretakers,” 
in his Jesus and his Contemporaries: Comparative Studies (AGJU 25; Leiden: Brill, 1995) 
381-406 (basic facts on 383-384). 

* See Bagnall, Reading Papyri, 45-48, esp. 45-46 for basic facts. The major study of this 
archive is D. Rathbone, Economic Rationalism and Rural Society in Third-Century AD Egypt: 
The Heroninos Archive and the Appianus Estate (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1991). 

5 See H.M. Cotton, W.E.H. Cockle, and F.G.B. Millar, “The Papyrology of the Roman 
Near East: A Survey,” Journal of Roman Studies 85 (1995) 214-235, which records around 
400 Greek papyrus documents found in the eastern Mediterranean area. 
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Desert.®° However, there are other important collections of documents as 
well.” These include the documents from Wadi Murabba‘at, which, besides 
documents in Hebrew, Aramaic, Latin and Arabic, include texts in Greek, 
mostly undated and probably documentary accounts.’ A third important, 
though small, collection of documents is the collection of Greek texts from 
Masada.° There are also several smaller archives or individual documents 
that are important. One of these is the Salome Komaise archive, an archive 
of six financial documents roughly contemporary with those of the Babatha 
archive, and containing financial documents related to Salome Komaise, a 
woman from Mahoza in Nabatea, and written between A.D. 125 and 131.” 
Others include the Bar Kokhba letters discovered in the so-called Cave of 
Letters near the Dead Sea (especially P. Yadin *52)." 

The Babatha archive was also found in the Cave of Letters.'” The docu- 
ments were found in a leather purse that had been wrapped in a sack and 
then tied up with ropes. The papyri were generally gathered together by 
common subject, with some of them tied up together and others simply 
next to each other (possibly once bound together by what is now decayed 
string). Although a number of the papyri were damaged during the interven- 
ing centuries, most of them were preserved in good condition. The archive 
comprises 36 (or 37 if a document from the Salome Komaise collection 
is included) individual items. Of these, 26 of them are Greek documents, 


® N. Lewis, The Documents from the Bar Kokhba Period in the Cave of Letters: Greek Papyri 
(Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Shrine of the Book, 
1989). Since then, Hannah Cotton has published numerous articles on the Babatha archive, 
refining the understanding of these documents and their social and historical context. 

” The following list of important collections is taken from J.D. Thomas, “Introduction 
to the Greek Documentary Texts,” in Aramaic, Hebrew and Greek Documentary Texts from 
Nahal Hever and Other Sites with an Appendix Containing Alleged Qumran Texts (The Seiydl 
Collection II) (ed. H.M. Cotton and A. Yardeni; DJD 27; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997) 
133-157, esp. 134-135. A similar list, though for the entire eastern Mediterranean, is found 
in S.E. Porter, “The Greek Papyri of the Judaean Desert and the World of the Roman East,” 
in The Scrolls and the Scriptures: Qumran Fifty Years After (ed. S.E. Porter and C.A. Evans; 
JSPS 26; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997) 293-316, esp. 297-298. 

§ These documents are published in P. Benoit, J.T. Milik, and R. de Vaux, eds., Les grottes 
de Murabba ‘at (DJD 2; 2 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961) 1.212-269. 

° H.M. Cotton and J. Geiger, Masada II: The Yigael Yadin Excavations 1963-1965, Final 
Reports. The Latin and Greek Documents (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1989). 

10 These are now all published in Cotton and Yardeni, Aramaic, Hebrew and Greek Docu- 
mentary Texts from Nahal Hever and Other Sites, with introduction on pp. 158-163 (from 
which the above data are taken) and editions on pp. 166-279. Cotton had published a num- 
ber of the Salome Komaise documents in preliminary editions. 

" For a discussion and diplomatic text of this document, see Porter, “Greek Papyri,” 
298-308, 315-316. 

2 For information on the archive, see Lewis, Documents, 3-5; Y. Yadin, Bar-Kokhba: The 
Rediscovery of the Legendary Hero of the Last Jewish Revolt against Imperial Rome (London: 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1971) 222-253; and Porter, “Greek Papyri,” 311-313. 
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with nine of these having subscriptions and signatures in Aramaic and/ 
or Nabataean. The rest of the documents are in Nabataean and Aramaic. 
Many of these are double documents, although, as Thomas has noted with 
double documents during the Roman period, the inner and outer texts are 
not identical, with the inner text often abbreviated.'? Of the 36 Greek docu- 
ments, the following are worth noting: a series of texts regarding Babatha’s 
orphaned son and his guardians (P.Yadin 27-30), including extracts of 
council minutes on the appointments of the guardians (P. Yadin 12); a peti- 
tion to the Roman governor regarding the care of the son (P.Yadin 13); a 
summons of the guardians (P.Yadin 14); and a deposition (P.Yadin 15); 
several financial documents, including a census report that establishes her 
wealth (P.Yadin 16); two documents regarding her first husband’s daugh- 
ter (P.Yadin 18, 19), perhaps implying that the daughter was also in the 
cave; and a series of litigation-related documents concerning Babatha’s 
inheritance when her second husband died (P. Yadin 20-26). A number of 
fragmentary texts also appear to be financial or administrative documents 
(P.Yadin 31-35)."4 

The Babatha archive, as noted above, is a set of legally related documents 
that record the financial and personal affairs, including marriage arrange- 
ments, of a woman named Babatha. Babatha, even though she was not 
from the upper class of Jewish residents in what was, before A.D. 106, the 
semi-autonomous kingdom of Nabataea, and then the Roman Province of 
Arabia,’ was a woman of some financial means and status. The story of 
her life, as it can be reconstructed from what remains of her archive, indi- 
cates that she was apparently married twice. Joshua, her first husband, died 
and left her with a son, who as an orphan was cared for by guardians (see 
P.Yadin 5, a document related to his nephew). Babatha married for a sec- 
ond time to a man named Judah (P.Yadin 11, a loan by Judah). Judah, it 
appears, was already married to a woman whose name was Miriam."* Judah 
died two years later, which resulted in Babatha becoming embroiled in a 
number of legal battles to secure her dowry. Babatha believed that she was 
legally entitled to a dowry and adequate support for her son, but her hus- 
band’s second wife (now widow) and family did not provide her with it. 
These legal battles resulted in Babatha being sued and her counter-suing. 
She did all of this by means of her “guardian” or “lord,” as Roman law 


3 Thomas, “Introduction,” 141. On double documents, see Lewis, Documents, 6-10. 

4 The description of the documents is taken directly from Porter, “Greek Papyri,” 312-313. 

*® See T. Mommsen, The Provinces of the Roman Empire from Caesar to Diocletian (2 
vols.; trans. W.P. Dickson; London: Macmillan, 1909) 2.116-159; G.W. Bowersock, Roman 
Arabia (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1983) 59-89, with 88-89 on Babatha. 

© Jewish polygamy was apparently more widespread during this time than often recog- 
nized. See Lewis, Documents, 22-24. 
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required. Babatha resided in Arabia, in a village called Mahoza, which was 
located on the southeastern side of the Dead Sea. What appears to have hap- 
pened was that, when the second Jewish revolt broke out, she probably went 
to En-gedi along with other villagers, as En-gedi was an initial stronghold 
of the Jewish revolutionaries led by Bar Kokhba. Then she probably fled 
to the caves when events turned against the Jews. When she fled Mahoza 
for the Judean desert, Babatha appears to have taken her most important 
legal documents. These documents spanned almost forty years of her litiga- 
tion and attempts to establish her legal claims to her properties (the earli- 
est document is dated to A.D. 94 and the latest to A.D. 132).!” Babatha no 
doubt took these objects in anticipation of a time when she would need 
them to establish her legal claims. It is not known whether she died in the 
Cave of Letters or elsewhere, but it appears that she never returned home 
and her documents were never used again for their intended purposes. 

In the light of these documents, there are a number of topics that might 
be of significance for those interested in how these papyri might inform 
study of the New Testament. For example, Jewish marriage customs of the 
time, especially in relation to polygamy, might give insight into thought 
during New Testament times. As Lewis indicates, the standard scholarly 
opinion regarding tannaitic marital practice was long thought to be monog- 
amy, except under exceptional circumstances.'* The Babatha archive shows 
that this opinion may well need modification, especially as it indicates that 
the practice of polygamy was known lower down the socio-economic scale 
than previously thought. Another topic might include a range of Roman 
legal practices, especially the Roman census. One of the Babatha documents 
is a census report (P. Yadin 16), which gives insight into the types and levels 
of wealth at the time.’”” A further topic for consideration is writing practices 
during the time, including the nature of the double document. Thomas has 
pointed out that the double document during the Roman period appears 
to have lost its authenticating purpose, as the inner document often was a 
highly abbreviated (and often poorly written) version of the outer docu- 
ment.” Related to the documents and the census would be other legal topics, 
such as the role of the “lord” or “guardian” in representing a woman, and 


17 Babatha also took a number of other valuable items with her, which were found along 
with the letters in the Cave of Letters. See Yadin, Bar-Kokhba, passim, who describes them. 
These include Roman bronze and Roman glass objects—not surprising, as Yadin states, “at 
that time, after all, the whole area was one Roman common market!” (205). 

18 Lewis, Documents, 23-24. 

19 See S.E. Porter, “The Reasons for the Lukan Census,” in Paul, Luke, and the Graeco- 
Roman World: Essays in Honour of Alexander J.M. Wedderburn (ed. A. Christophersen, 
C. Claussen, J. Frey and B.W. Longenecker; JSNTSup 217; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 2002) 165-188. 

20 Thomas, “Introduction,” 141. 
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how that person performed in relation to other functionaries.” There is the 
issue of the linguistic interference from Semitic languages upon the Greek 
used in these documents. There has been a range of studies of Semitic influ- 
ence on Greek (especially that of the New Testament), but most of these 
have been confined to morphology and lexis, with some attention to idi- 
oms.” Furthermore, although Babatha was a woman fully conversant with 
and intimately involved in the Roman legal system, she herself may not 
have spoken or written Greek (this cannot be determined for certain). Nev- 
ertheless, she was clearly a part of the kind of literate culture that influenced 
probably as many as 80% of those in the ancient world, as they needed 
to transact business with others by means of written documents.” Finally, 
though certainly not exhaustively, one might consider what the Babatha 
archive reveals about the Hellenization of the eastern Mediterranean, espe- 
cially Arabia from Nabataean to Roman times. 

Many of these topics could be pursued—certainly more than they have 
been in New Testament studies. However, the concern of this paper is mat- 
ters of language. 


3. The Question of Representative Language 


Instead of focusing on the social, cultural and legal issues raised above, as 
significant as they may be, I wish instead to look at matters of language. 
The question has often been raised regarding how representative the Greek 
of the Egyptian papyri might be with regard to the koine used throughout 
the rest of the Hellenistic and Greco-Roman worlds. In other words, some 
have questioned the validity of using the Greek found in abundance in the 
Egyptian papyri as constituting any sort of comparative basis or representa- 
tive sample of the Greek in use elsewhere in the Mediterranean area during 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 


21 See Thomas, “Introduction,” 144-146. 

22 See Lewis, Documents, 13-16. Most of the discussion here is reflective of the kind of 
atomistic discussion found in earlier studies regarding the Greek of the New Testament. 
See the history of discussion in Porter, Verbal Aspect, ch. 2. Recent discussion includes G. 
Walser, The Greek of the Ancient Synagogue: An Investigation on the Greek of the Septua- 
gint, Pseudepigrapha and the New Testament (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 2001); cf. 
the essays by J. Blomqvist, E. Tov, G. Walser, J. Watt, and S. Wahlgren, in The Ancient 
Synagogue: From Its Origins until 200 C.E. (ed. B. Olsson and M. Zetterholm; Stockholm: 
Almgvist & Wiksell, 2003). 

> See A.K. Bowman, “Literacy in the Roman Empire: Mass and Mode,” in Literacy in 
the Roman World (ed. M. Beard; Journal of Roman Archaeology Supplement Series 3; Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1991) 119-131, esp. 122. Cf. S.E. Porter and A.W. Pitts, 
“Paul’s Bible, His Education, and His Access to the Scriptures of Israel,” Journal of Greco- 
Roman Christianity and Judaism 5 (2008) 9-41, esp. 31-32. 
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This argument has taken several different forms. Some have argued that 
the Greek of Egypt, and in particular Alexandria, had already come under 
heavy Semitic, primarily Hebrew, influence, due to the large Jewish popu- 
lation in Egypt, especially in the Alexandrian area.” By this reasoning, the 
papyri found especially in Alexandria already evidenced Semitic interfer- 
ence, and hence had a genetic Semitic closeness to the Greek of the New 
Testament. Therefore, the Greek of Egypt was simply another type of Semitic 
Greek similar to that used in biblical texts. Others have argued, however, 
that the Greek of the papyri was influenced by the common or demotic 
language of the Egyptian people, what became Coptic. The argument is 
that the demotic and then Coptic language was grammatically similar to 
Semitic languages, and so apparent similarities between the Greek of the 
New Testament, which was influenced by Aramaic and possibly Hebrew, 
and the Greek of the papyri, which was influenced by demotic and Coptic, 
are explainable.* A third position entertains the notion that the Greek of 
the koine, including that found in the Egyptian papyri, reflects the results 
of a process of creolization that occurred in fifth-century Greece, and what 
we call the koine of Egypt was a creole language created from spoken Attic.” 
A fourth and final position disparages the Greek of the documentary papyri 
from Egypt and characterizes it as “uncouth, barbarous Greek in the letters 
of countless Egyptians.” These Greek papyri—disparaged as those “regularly 
written by non-Greeks”—are said to offer “a kind of Greek which cannot be 
taken as representative of main-line Koine; it is simply the form of Greek 
in which those who found themselves within one or other of the Greek 
kingdoms, and later within the Roman empire, communicated among 
themselves.” 


4 See, e.g., G. Dalman, The Words of Jesus Considered in the Light of Post Biblical Jew- 
ish Writings and the Aramaic Language (trans. D.M. Kay; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1902) 
17; R.R. Ottley, A Handbook to the Septuagint (London: Methuen, 1920) 165; J. Courtenay 
James, The Language of Palestine and Adjacent Regions (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1920) 
57-75. 

* See, e.g., L.-Th. Lefort, “Pur une grammaire des LXX,” Muséon 41 (1928) 152-160; 
J. Vergote, “Grec Biblique,” DBSup 3 (ed. L. Pirot; Paris: Librairie Letouzey et Ane, 1938) 
cols. 1353-1360; F. Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Roman and Byzantine 
Periods (2 vols.; Milan: Istituto Editoriale Cisalpino, 1976, 1981) 1.46-48; Gignac, “The Lan- 
guage of the Non-Literary Greek Papyri,” in Proceedings of the Twelfth International Con- 
gress of Papyrology (ed. D.H. Samuel; ASP 7; Toronto: Hakkert, 1970) 139-152; Gignac, “The 
Papyri and the Greek Language,” Yale Classical Studies 28 (1985) 157-158. 

6 See J. Frosén, Prolegomena to a Study of the Greek Language in the First Centuries A.D.: 
The Problem of Koiné and Atticism (Dissertation; Helsinki: University of Helsinki, 1974) 
59-94. 

7” C. Caragounis, The Development of Greek and the New Testament: Morphology, Syn- 
tax, Phonology, and Textual Transmission (WUNT 167; Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004) 43 
(using BGU III 846, cited from A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East [4th ed.; trans. 
L.R.M. Strachan; London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1927] 187). I hesitate to include this opinion, 
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There are a number of responses that might be made to these several 
positions. The first is the significant set of observations by Teodorsson, who 
argues that no other kind of non-literary koine Greek has ever been discov- 
ered in Egypt than what has been found in the documentary papyri, and 
thus there is no evidence of a previous or otherwise “pure” Greek, little evi- 
dence of any creolization process of reduction of vernacular Attic, especially 
in Greece in the fifth century, and no evidence of this Greek as found in the 
documentary papyri being considered to depart from the acceptable norms 
of Hellenistic and Roman Greek.* Furthermore, the Alexandrian Semitic 
Greek hypothesis does not take into account that the Jewish population was 
in the northern Alexandrian area, while the koine Greek under discussion is 
the form of Greek found throughout Hellenistic and then Roman Egypt, as 
well as now in such places as the eastern Mediterranean. Regarding the cre- 
olization process, creoles are a transitional mix of two different languages, 
that is, two broad varieties, not a variety of the closely allied and for the 
most part mutually intelligible Greek dialects. The Greek of Greece and 
then Egypt was not a transitional language, as it was used over the course 
of a thousand years, and the creolization process posited does not involve 
two broad varieties, but simply an extended form of Attic.” Instead, koine 
today is recognized as an extended form of what Horrocks and others call 
“Great Attic,” the official language of business and diplomacy.* This is the 
language that became the lingua franca of the Mediterranean world, though 
no doubt with some regional dialectal features. There is also evidence that, 
whatever one thinks of literary Attic, spoken Attic had much in common 
with the kind of language found in the Greek of the documentary papyri, as 
evidenced through the depiction of the literarily stylized speech of common 
people.*’ Lastly, the kinds of examples often selected as supposedly barba- 


as it is expressed in such a prejudicial manner. See p. 44: “It is doubtful whether a Greek 
could have written in this uncouth manner.” For a more balanced perspective, and one that 
recognizes some of the extremes of what he calls “linguistic chauvinism” (p. 82 n. 12), see 
C. Charalambakis, “Modern Greek Archaisms Reconsidered,” in For Particular Reasons: 
Studies in Honour of Jerker Blomqvist (ed. A. Piltz et al.; Lund: Nordic Academic Press, 
2003) 71-84. 

8 See S.-T. Teodorsson, The Phonology of Ptolemaic Koine (GLG 36; Gothenburg: Acta 
Universitatis Gothoburgensis, 1977) 25-35. 

*° On issues related to pidgins/creoles, see J. Holm, Pidgins and Creoles. 1. Theory and 
Structure (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988) 4-9. 

°° See G. Horrocks, Greek: A History of the Language and Its Speakers (London: Long- 
mans, 1997) 33-37. See also F.R. Adrados, A History of the Greek Language: From Its Origins 
to the Present (Leiden: Brill, 2005) 175-225. Further helpful essays are found in the three 
volumes edited by C. Bixhe, La koiné grecque antique (Etudes anciennes 10, 14, 17; Nancy: 
Presses universitaires de Nancy/ADRA, 1993-1998). 

31 See K.J. Dover, “The Colloquial Stratum in Classical Attic Prose,” in Classical Contribu- 
tions: Studies in Honour of M.F. McGregor (ed. G.S. Shrimpton and D.J. McCargar; Locust 
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rous Greek are mostly spelling mistakes, which are also found in literary 
texts.” Thus, there is little substantive basis for attempting to bracket out 
of discussion the Greek found in the Egyptian papyri, as it appears to be at 
least one variety of Greek used in the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 

A recent linguistically based study has further addressed a number of 
these issues. Leiwo, using a number of ostraka from the Roman fortress 
town of Mons Claudianus (near Wadi Umm Hussein in Egypt), where 
6000 ostraka with writing have been discovered in archaeological digs there, 
approaches the Greek of the Egyptian papyri from a sociolinguistic stand- 
point. He begins from two important foundational concepts. ‘The first is the 
difference between written and spoken language. Accepting a Hallidayan 
perspective on this matter, he recognizes written language as lexically more 
dense, while spoken language is more syntactically complex. He places the 
documentary papyri, including ostraka, as “somewhere between written 
and spoken registers.”** In indirect response to those who denigrate the lan- 
guage of the papyri, Leiwo differentiates between three language varieties: 
high, standard, and low or substandard varieties—with the term “variety” 
and its modifiers used in a neutral, descriptive way.** He believes that the 
documentary texts reflect a substandard variety of koine in Egypt, but may 
still be standard within its own variety or register.** Leiwo also notes that 
one must recognize the importance of context, both social and historical, in 
accounting for linguistic deviations. Some of them are simply what he calls 
“garbage errors,” which are merely ad hoc errors, while others represent 


Valley, NY: Augustin, 1981) 15-25, esp. 16; S.-T. Teodorsson, “Phonological Variation in 
Classical Attic and the Development of Koine,” Glotta 57 (1979) 61-75, esp. 68-71. 

® And, admittedly, in texts written by Greeks (so Caragounis, Development, 44). Cara- 
gounis cites as examples in support of his disparaging judgment what he calls an “awkward 
use of cat,” the use of todto instead of tobtov, and an instance of a nominative instead of 
a vocative—in ten lines of text. The kat may be awkward, but the kat style is not unknown 
even in literary works, such as Plato, Phaedon 116d-117b (see S. Trenkner, Le style KAI dans 
le récit attique oral (Brussels: Editions de linstitut d’études Polonaises en Belgique, 1948]). 
The kat also marks the beginning of a new section of the letter (beginning the body, after 
closing the opening). The todto/tobtov issue is probably one of phonetic interchange (see 
Gignac, Grammar, 1.211-213), and the use of the nominative for address, not the vocative, 
is not unusual at all, especially in emotive contexts such as this (see W.W. Goodwin revised 
by C.B. Gulick, Greek Grammar [Boston: Ginn and Company, 1930] 222). 

33M. Leiwo, “Substandard Greek: Remarks from Mons Claudianus,” in Ancient Greece at 
the Turn of the Millennium: Recent Work and Future Perspectives/La Gréce antique au tour- 
nant du millénaire: Travaux recents et perspectives d’avenir. Actes du Symposium d’Athénes/ 
Proceedings of the Athens Symposium, 18-20 mai/May 2001 (ed. N.M. Kennell and J.E. Tom- 
linson; Publications of the Canadian Archaeological Institute at Athens 4; Athens: Canadian 
Archaeological Institute, 2005) 237-261, here 238. He cites M.A.K. Halliday, Spoken and 
Written Language (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989). 

34 Leiwo, “Substandard Greek,” 241 n. 17; cf. 244-245, where he defends this notion. 

3 Leiwo, “Substandard Greek,” 239 n. 8. 
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“real linguistic variation,” whether caused by actual linguistic change or by 
language contact.*° 

On the basis of this approach, Leiwo analyzes the spelling and phonology, 
morphlogy, and syntax of a number of ostraka written by a person named 
Petenephotes, who worked in food services and sent these ostraka letters to 
his brother at Mons Claudianus in the second century A.D.*” Leiwo arrives 
at the following conclusions. Regarding spelling and phonology, Peteneph- 
otes “was uncertain when writing vowels.”** Leiwo notes that this is already 
a widely known problem that is common especially in substandard dialects, 
as earlier papyrologists have well documented. These spellings can be traced 
back to changes in pronunciation already occurring in Attic Greek. Leiwo 
notes that some of the vowel interchanges seem to reflect phonological neu- 
tralization, while others seem to reflect simply graphic problems. Leiwo also 
notes that Petenephotes had trouble with the iota adscript, indicating that 
it was not important in the language of the time. Further, the phonetic 
closeness of certain vowels results in what appears to be confusion of cases, 
when the problem is not syntactical, but entirely phonological.” In terms 
of morphology, some apparent morphological changes—such as vowels 
in verb endings—are caused by neutralization of vowels. It appears that 
Petenephotes used a number of nonstandard imperative forms, but these 
are consistent with forms found elsewhere in substandard Greek. However, 
Leiwo believes that these forms too can be explained phonologically. Leiwo 
posits that Petenephotes used what Riionheimo psycholinguistically calls 
“rule-processing reasoning,” in which activation of the command function 
activates a single imperative morpheme, with the various expressions of it 
reflecting phonological variation.*° In terms of syntax, once the phonologi- 
cal issues are taken into account, there appears to be little in terms of cases 
that is not seen in other Greek, such as the merger of the genitive and dative 
cases, and increased use of the accusative case. Similarly, Petenephotes uses 
the future form with a directive or volitive force, also well attested in other 
registers of Greek, including literary language. In other regards, such as use 


36 Leiwo, “Substandard Greek,” 242. Leiwo attributes what is identified as contact-in- 
duced change to Latin, not demotic Egyptian, which had a different structure, though being 
Semitic. 

37 The hand for each is the same, and Leiwo believes that it is that of Petenephotes, not 
that of a scribe, on the basis of the subject matter and situation. 

38 Leiwo, “Substandard Greek,” 249. 

3° Leiwo, “Substandard Greek,” 250-251. 

“ Leiwo, “Substandard Greek,” 252-253, citing H. Riionheimo, “Morphological Attri- 
tion and Interference in Language Contact: Sketching a Framework,” in Language Contact, 
Variation and Change (ed. J. Niemi, T. Odlin, and J. Heikkinen; Studies in Language 32; 
Joensuu, Finland: University of Joensuu, 1998) 246-268, esp. 247-251. 
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of the aorist subjunctive, subordination and non-finite constructions, and 
adverbial subordinate clauses, Petenephotes shows himself to be a compe- 
tent user of Greek.“' Leiwo concludes that the “language is basically idiom- 
atic, but there is variation due to the actual process of writing.”” 

On the basis of previous study, including most recently Leiwo’s analysis 
of a corpus of substandard Greek from Egypt, there is good cause for view- 
ing the Greek of the documentary papyri of Egypt, including substandard 
varieties, and probably other similar Greek from the wider world of the 
time, as representative of Greek in use in the Greco-Roman world around 
the time of the turning of the millennia. 


4. The Language of the Babatha Archive, Egyptian Papyri, and the 
Greek New Testament 


In this section of the paper, I wish to bring the Babatha archive, a corpus of 
documentary Greek papyri originating in the eastern Mediterranean, into 
discussion with the Greek of the Egyptian papyri, and then at several points 
correlate this with usage as found in the Greek New Testament. This study 
concerns the language of the texts, not in terms of Semitisms or in terms 
of phonology or morphology, but in terms of a variety of grammatical phe- 
nomena.” This portion of the paper is based directly upon three previous 
studies, and uses the data gathered and analyzed in those papers. The first 
of these studies analyzes the entire verbal network of the Greek of the New 
Testament. Although that study was designed to test (and did confirm) 
the hypothesis that the Greek verbal network, especially in terms of ver- 
bal aspect, constitutes a set of discrete and independent system networks, 
the data gathered there can, at least in part, be used to provide statistical 
comparison with other corpora of Greek documents. The second study is 
of a structured corpus of forty-five Egyptian documentary papyrus letters, 
annotated for the OpenText.org project, and consisting of 3341 words (an 
average of around 74 words per document). Although this study was cast in 
terms of social status and register analysis of various linguistic phenomena, 


41 Leiwo, “Substandard Greek,” 253-254. 

#2 Leiwo, “Substandard Greek,” 255. 

*® This study draws on the research and results of these three previous studies: S.E. Porter 
and M.B. O’Donnell, “The Greek Verbal Network Viewed from a Probabilistic Standpoint: 
An Exercise in Hallidayan Linguistics,” Filologia Neotestamentaria 14 (2000) 3-41; Porter 
and O’Donnell, “Building and Examining Linguistic Phenomena in a Corpus of Representa- 
tive Papyri,” in The Language of the Papyri (ed. T.V. Evans and D.D. Obbink; Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2010) 287-311; and Porter, “Buried Treasure in the Babatha Archive,” in 
Proceedings of the 25th International Congress of Papyrology (ed. T. Gagos; forthcoming). 
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the result was to establish comparative norms for various linguistic features, 
such as tense-form usage, within a corpus of Egyptian Greek papyri. The 
third study is an initial study of the Babatha archive of Greek documents. 
Although there are 26 Greek documents in this archive, only 23 were used 
in creating this corpus, as the other three were too fragmentary for annota- 
tion and analysis of their Greek. This corpus consists of 23 documents with 
4344 words (an average of around 189 words per document). The Babatha 
archive, following the previous study, was cast in terms of register analy- 
sis, but the data gathered there provides a linguistic profile of these docu- 
ments that will be drawn upon in this study.“ In this study, I draw upon 
the data there presented in more detail and compare them with the Greek 
New Testament and the structured corpus of Greek from Egypt in order to 
draw some conclusions regarding the Greek of the Babatha archive, and its 
relation to these other two corpora of Greek. As a result, some patterns of 
usage of Greek during the Hellenistic and especially Roman periods should 
clearly emerge. 


a. Conjunctions. There has been relatively little sustained, recent study of 
conjunctions, especially of kat, in the Greek of the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods, and of the New Testament in particular, except by those who wish 
to label its use as falling under Semitic usage.** Despite the contentions of 
some scholars, paratactic conjunctions were more frequent in Greek, includ- 
ing Greek of the classical period, than is often realized.“° Conjunctions may 
be analyzed as functioning along a vertical axis and one of two horizontal 
axes. The vertical axis is in terms of levels of discourse, including the join- 
ing of words, word groups, clauses, clause complexes, and paragraphs. Each 
conjunction also functions on a cline along one of two horizontal axes, 
either continuity-discontinuity or logical-semantic significance.” Most pre- 
vious study of conjunctions has not systematically differentiated the various 


““ Two other problems were noted in the study of the Babatha archive: the fact that 14 
of the 23 documents are double documents and how this affects the statistical distribution 
(see mention above of the fact that, though similar, double documents by Roman times were 
abbreviated), and the fact that, though an archive on the basis of all of the papyri concerning 
Babatha, circumstances and the ravages of time have had an influence on the content and 
structure of the archive. 

* The most important study to date is S.L. Black, Sentence Conjunctions in the Gospel of 
Matthew: «ai, d& tote, yap, ovv and Asyndeton in Narrative Discourse (JSNTSup 216; Shef- 
field: Sheffield Academic Press, 2002). 

“6 See Trenkner, Le style KAI dans le récit attique oral; cf. A. Aejmelaeus, Parataxis in the 
Septuagint: A Study of the Renderings of the Hebrew Coordinate Clauses in the Greek Penta- 
teuch (AASF.DHL 11; Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatema, 1982) 157. 

“” See S.E. Porter and M.B. O'Donnell, “Conjunctions, Clines and Levels of Discourse,” 
Filologia Neotestamentaria 20 (2007) 3-14. 
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axes of usage of conjunctions, but has simply lumped them together for 
simple counting purposes. As an entry point for more sustained discussion 
of conjunctions in the papyri, I draw on clausal level conjunctions, used on 
both horizontal axes. 

In the Babatha corpus, there are 209 instances of clausal level conjunc- 
tions. They appear in the following order of frequency in that linguistic 
environment: 


Kot (55x), dé (40x), ei (21x), é&v (14x), KaBedc (8x), Sti (6x), and we (5x). 


There are a number of other conjunctions that appear 1-4 times each: tva, 
Kka8dnep, 516, Bev, Hote, oVtHs, OndtAV, Srov, éxedH, and énet. Asyndeton 
is used at the clausal level 32x (something not calculated in the Egyptian 
papyri cited below). The conjunction kat appears in 26% of the instances 
and 6é in 19% of the instances. 

In terms of clausal level conjunctions in the Greek papyri of Egypt, the 
following results were found in the structured corpus. There were 257 
instances of clausal level conjunctions used in these documents. They are 
distributed in the following numbers, when used in this environment: 


Kat (99x), 5é (39x), Wva (23x), odv (20x), yep (17x), Smame (13x), édv (12x), bt (11x), 
ei (10x), émet (7x), and wc (6x). 


In the structured corpus of papyri from Egypt, the conjunction Kat appears 
in 38% of the instances, with dé in 15% of the instances (of the most fre- 
quent conjunctions). 

The Greek New Testament uses a wider range of conjunctions than is 
found in these two corpora of papyri,“* no doubt because of the signifi- 
cantly larger corpus and wider range of documents found within it, includ- 
ing sub-literary and possibly even literary texts (e.g. portions of Luke-Acts 
and Hebrews). The distribution of the conjunctions found in the two papy- 
rological corpora (thus not all the conjunctions) in the Greek of the New 
Testament, is as follows: 


Kat (9161x), dé (2792x), dt (1293x), yap (1041x), iva (664x), ei (595x), wc (504x), 
odv (499x), é&v (333x), KaOadc¢ (182x), oditwo (90x), dnov (81x), Hote (83x), nw 
(53x), émet (26x), 68ev (15x), kaOdnep (13x), éerdy (10x). 


The numbers of instances of most of the conjunctions, apart from Kat and 
dé, are probably too limited within the two papyrological corpora of limited 
size to make much of their frequency of appearance. A number of other 


* For example, the conjunction &AAG (638x) is found frequently in the Greek of the New 
Testament, but in neither papyrus corpus. 
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observations, however, can be made regarding conjunctions in these three 
corpora. 

(a) With some localized variation, the distribution of the most frequent 
conjunctions in the papyri is roughly consistent with that of the New Testa- 
ment: kat and dé are the most frequent in that order, and kat by some mar- 
gin over 6é, which itself is used more often than any other conjunctions. It 
is important to note that the Greek of the New Testament and the struc- 
tured corpus from Egypt, which reflects the use of Greek in personal letters, 
has a much higher use of the conjunction kat, including frequency over dé, 
than there is in the documents written for the Nabataean woman, Babatha, 
living east of Palestine (who would presumably have greater Semitic influ- 
ence on her language, as a Nabataean). Nevertheless, cai and 6¢ are still 
the most frequently used conjunctions in the Babatha corpus, and indicate 
a tendency toward a paratactic style, even if the relative frequency of kat 
is less and that of dé relatively higher than in the other two corpora. This 
result regarding conjunctions in the Babatha archive, when compared to 
the Greek New Testament, might appear to be counterintuitive to what 
we would expect when we compare these documentary texts with the sub- 
literary and literary texts of the New Testament. In the Babatha corpus, 
one would expect a heightened, rather than a reduced frequency of kat 
(although note the comments above on the use of Kat in classical Attic). 
Nevertheless, the result is consistent with the koine of the Egyptian papyri 
and the Greek New Testament. On the basis of this evidence from Egypt, 
the Roman east, and the New Testament, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the use of paratactic kat is a part of the linguistic repertoire of koine Greek 
of the Roman period (and probably from much earlier), as is (though to a 
lesser degree) the use of the conjunction dé. 

(b) Some of the kinds of social and contextual factors that Leiwo notes in 
his study may have importance in observing the frequency of appearance of 
the conjunctions ei and écv in the Babatha corpus. These conjunctions are 
the third and fourth most frequent, probably because of the legal content 
of several of the documents, with the protases suggesting conditions to be 
fulfilled for the legal situation to be accomplished. In the structured papy- 
rus corpus from Egypt, with its mix of letters, these conjunctions are the 
seventh and ninth most frequent. Use in the Greek New Testament seems 
to be more consistent with that of the structured papyrus corpus. 

(c) Two widely used conjunctions are not found in the Babatha archive: 
obdv and y&p. These conjunctions are mid-frequency conjunctions in both 
the Greek of the New Testament and that of the structured papyrus corpus 
from Egypt. These conjunctions are both widely used in narrative texts, 
especially where connective relationships are indicated. The legal nature of 
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the Babatha archive documents, apparently without the kind of narrative 
structure found in letters and other more literary documents, perhaps did 
not necessitate use of these conjunctions, or possibly they were not part of 
the active conjunction system of the scribes who wrote these documents. 

(d) Any supposed Semitic influence on the Greek of these documents 
cannot be established on the basis of the use of conjunctions, as the type 
and distribution of conjunctions appears to be generally consistent across 
the three different corpora. This includes the Babatha archive, which has 
the least paratactic style, but the greatest supposed possibility of Semitic 
influence. 


b. Thematized Element Ordering. Greek discourse uses structural syntac- 
tical elements to focus select material on the basis of the ordering of ele- 
ments in their respective linguistic units.” The linguistic element in the first 
slot receives focus. Each discourse level—especially word group or clause— 
has its own marked syntactic structure. At the clause (primary and second- 
ary unembedded) level, the four clausal elements are Subject (S), Predicator 
(P), Complement (C), and (for optional modifying elements) Adjunct (A).*° 
The element that is placed in the first (discounting conjunctions) or focal 
position is thematized, with information structure ordered in terms of the- 
matic and rhematic material. 

When one examines the frequency of ordering of thematized clausal ele- 
ments within the three corpora, the following results are found. 

In the Babatha archive, there are 565 clausal structures to be analyzed. 
The following patterns of frequency are found: P (565x, 34%), A (555x, 
33%), C (387x, 23%), and S (164x, 9%). Thus, the frequency pattern is P 
> A> C> S (Predicator is more frequent than Adjunct than Subject than 
Complement). However, we note that the Predicator is only slightly more 
frequent than the Adjunct, but either one is more frequent by some margin 
than the Complement, which is significantly more frequent than the Sub- 
ject. In my previous study of the Babatha corpus, I noted that Adjuncts are 
frequently used in the introduction to the text in the Babatha archive as part 
of the legal introduction to the document. This certainly helps to account 
for the high frequency of A elements. In the Babatha archive, at least in 
part because of the form of legal documents used, adjunctive elements are 
thematized more than objects (C) and agents (S). If the optional Adjunct is 


® ‘This is discussed in more detail in S.E. Porter and M.B. O’Donnell, Discourse Analysis 
and the Greek New Testament: Theory, Application and Results (Leiden: Brill, forthcoming). 

°° T use the terminology found in the OpenText.org project. See www.opentext.org for 
further details. 
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removed, however, the ordering is P > C > S, with the following percentages 
of occurrence: P (51%), C (35%), and S (15%), with the Predicator signifi- 
cantly more frequent than the Complement and Subject. 

In the structured corpus of Egyptian papyri, there are 398 clausal struc- 
tures to be analyzed. The following patterns of frequency are found: P 
(174x, 43%), C (90x, 25%), A (83x, 21%), S (54x, 13%). Thus, the frequency 
pattern is P > C > A > S (Predicator is more frequent than Complement 
than Adjunct than Subject). As in the Babatha corpus, the structured corpus 
has the Predicator as dominant, but here the dominance of the Predicator 
is more significant than the other elements. The Complement and Adjunct 
elements are fairly similar in frequency. However, if the optional Adjunct 
is removed, the same order as in the Babatha archive is found: P > C > S, 
with the following percentages: P (55%), C (28%), and S (17%). For both 
the Babatha corpus and the structured Egyptian papyri corpus, the Subject 
is clearly less thematically important, even when it is grammaticalized. 

In the Greek of the New Testament, the most frequent pattern of thema- 
tized order (from greater to lesser frequency) is: P > A > S > C (Predicator 
is more frequent than Adjunct than Subject than Complement). This can 
be refined somewhat by examining one book in particular, Mark’s Gospel, 
which follows the same pattern as does the New Testament as a whole. The 
frequency of ordering is as follows: P (824x, 42%), A (548x, 28%), S (409x, 
21%), and C (186x, 10%). Concerning the Greek of the New Testament, I 
note that the frequency of the Predicator is less prominent than in either 
the Babatha corpus or the structured papyrus corpus, although the fre- 
quency of all of the elements is fairly distinctly separated. I note further that 
the Subject is relatively more frequently thematized in the New Testament, 
including Mark’s Gospel, than it is in either of the papyrus collections. This 
is seen in both relative ordering, with Subject before Complement in the 
New Testament, and the greater percentage of appearance, at 21%, in Mark. 
The final element, the Complement, is relatively less frequent than is the 
Complement in either of the papyri corpora, and less frequent than the final 
element in the papyri corpora. However, if the Adjunct is removed from the 
ordering, as it thematizes optional material, the ordering of the New Testa- 
ment becomes P > S > C, with the following percentages: P (58%), S (29%), 
and C (13%). These percentages of appearance, though still in a different 
thematized ordering, with S > C, are more consonant with those found in 
the papyri corpora, especially as represented in the structured corpus of 
Egyptian papyri. 

These findings warrant several further observations. 

(a) The papyri, whether the Babatha corpus or the structured corpus 
from Egypt, have much in common regarding thematized ordering and 
the frequency of such elements. Some of the factors that distinguish them, 
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such as the frequency of the thematized Adjunct, can be accounted for in 
terms of particularities of the documents themselves, in this case features 
of the legal texts represented in the Babatha archive. 

(b) There are also a good number of similarities between the papyri and 
the Greek New Testament, especially the Greek of Mark’s Gospel. These 
include the clear thematic significance of the Predicator. 

(c) There are also a number of differences among the corpora that must 
be noted and addressed. One is the difference in thematized order. The two 
corpora of papyri agree in their fundamental order, but the New Testa- 
ment, including Mark, is different in that it raises the significance of the 
thematized Subject, especially over the Complement. Some of this may be 
accounted for on the basis of the nature of the texts concerned, although 
this is less likely. The corpus of Egyptian papyri includes a wide variety of 
subject matter, and so one might naturally expect a greater Subject thema- 
tization. The issue appears to be, not the different subject matter, but the 
desire to syntactically thematize it. This is understandable in terms of the 
number and diversity of thematized subjects in the New Testament. 

(d) The difference in thematization raises the question of regional and 
perhaps text-type variety. None of the books of the New Testament were 
written in Egypt or the Arabian region, but most of them, probably includ- 
ing Mark’s Gospel, were written in the northern Mediterranean, including 
such places as Rome.*’ More study needs to be done of the individual books 
of the New Testament and their syntactical patterns, although the difficulty 
of accounting for their places of origin will no doubt continue to prove to 
be problematic. 


c. Participation.* Person identification, which is morphologically encoded, 
indicates semantic relations, but also serves a discourse function. Partici- 
pant structure is an important part of discourse, as it accounts for who 
is involved in the discourse and their roles and relations, defined both 
intra-textually and extra-textually. One of the major means of determining 
participation is the indication of grammatical person. First person repre- 
sents direct and included participation, second person represents non-di- 
rect included participation, and third person represents non-included 
participation. 


| There is much speculation regarding such topics. For a summary of the major issues, 
see L.M. McDonald and S.E. Porter, Early Christianity and its Sacred Literature (Peabody: 
Hendrickson, 2000) passim. 

* For a recent study of person, see A. Siewierska, Person (Cambridge Textbooks in Lin- 
guistics; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004) esp. 47-74. 
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In the Babatha corpus, there are 272 instances of person specification. 
The distribution of instances and percentage is as follows: 


lst Person: 77x, 28% 
2nd Person: 31x, 11% 
3rd Person: 164x, 60% 


The frequency of usage can be represented as: 3rd person > Ist person > 
2nd person. The Babatha archive uses the third person (non-included par- 
ticipation) most frequently, followed distantly by the first person, and then 
second person. 

In the structured Egyptian papyri corpus, there are 578 instances of 
person specification. The distribution of instances and percentage is as 
follows: 


Ist Person: 214x, 37% 
2nd Person: 261x, 45% 
3rd Person: 103x, 18% 


The frequency within this corpus of papyri can be represented as: 2nd per- 
son > lst person > 3rd person. The second person is the most frequent, 
followed by the first person, and then distantly by the third person. Thus, 
the non-direct included person is grammaticalized most frequently. 

The Greek of the New Testament* uses person 16,871 times, with a dis- 
tribution as follows: 


lst Person: 2689x, 16% 
2nd Person: 3233x, 19% 
3rd Person: 10,949x, 65% 


The frequency of ordering for the New Testament is: 3rd person > 2nd 
person > lst person. The New Testament uses the third person most fre- 
quently, followed by second person, and then by first person, in roughly 
proportional percentages. Thus, the non-included participation is gram- 
maticalized most frequently. 

In terms of participation, additional information regarding use of sin- 
gular and plural can be added.™ In the Babatha archive, the singular con- 
stitutes 92% of the instances, with the plural only 8% (236x vs. 36x), while 
in the structured Egyptian papyrus corpus, the singular constitutes about 
82% of the instances, with the plural about 18% (469x vs. 109x). The New 


33 The statistics for this section on the Greek New Testament are derived from Porter and 
O’Donnell, “Greek Verbal Network,” esp. Appendix B. 

* On number, see G.G. Corbett, Number (Cambridge Textbooks in Linguistics; Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000). 
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Testament has the singular over the plural 66% to 34% (11,124x vs. 5747x), 
a percentage ratio that is closely approximated in all of the sub-corpora of 
the New Testament. 

There are a number of observations that can be made regarding partici- 
pation structure, as well as number. 

(a) Discourse function seems to dictate the distribution of person, includ- 
ing the frequent use of the non-included (third) person in the Babatha cor- 
pus and the Greek New Testament. The use of the third person is perhaps 
understandable in light of the legal nature of the Babatha documents, in 
which the participants with whom Babatha has dealings, whether in dispute 
or simply description, are grammaticalized in a non-included way. ‘There is 
apparently relatively little need to grammaticalize second person reference 
for non-direct inclusive participation. The same holds for the New Testa- 
ment, in which there is an abundance of narrative, which is typified by third 
person reference. 

(b) One can account for the distribution of person in the structured 
Egyptian papyri corpus in terms of the epistolary nature of the documents 
involved, and especially the fact that the letters are addressed to others, 
and this form of address (second person) is grammaticalized in these docu- 
ments. There is relatively little reference to non-inclusive participation. 

(c) The ordering of the Greek New Testament as a whole is found 
throughout the individual sub-corpora of the New Testament, although 
within the Pauline corpus the percentage of third person grammatical- 
ization is proportionately less (48%), and first person, indicating direct 
inclusion, is grammaticalized more frequently than in the rest of the New 
Testament (30%). 

(d) Concerning number, in both papyri corpora, the singular person is 
used much more frequently than the plural, while the Greek New Testa- 
ment, still using singular over plural, does so at a reduced frequency. The 
personal nature of the papyrus documents, including letters and legal docu- 
ments concerning individuals, probably accounts for these differences. 


d. Mood Forms and Attitude. Mood forms grammaticalize semantic atti- 
tude, and are another indicator of participant relations, in this instance 
their relationship to reality. Besides their individual semantic features, the 
attitudes serve a discourse function. 


> See Porter, Verbal Aspect, 163-178. 
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In the Babatha corpus, there are 272 instances of use of mood forms. The 
use of the mood forms is as follows: 


Indicative Imperative Subjunctive Optative 
208 (76%) 13 (5%) 51 (19%) 0 (0%) 


The ordering of these elements for the Babatha archive is: Indicative > Sub- 
junctive > Imperative. The Indicative and Subjunctive account for 95% of 
the mood-form usage. There are no instances of the Optative used in the 
entire corpus. 

In the structured corpus of Egyptian papyri, there are 368 instances of 
use of mood forms. The use of the mood forms is as follows: 


Indicative Imperative Subjunctive Optative 
200 (56%) 99 (26%) 65 (17%) 4 (1%) 


The ordering of these elements for the structured corpus is: Indicative > 
Imperative > Subjunctive > Optative. The Optative is used 4x (1%) in the 
structured corpus. 

The Greek New Testament® uses the mood forms 16,871 times in the 
following distribution: 


Indicative Imperative Subjunctive Optative 
13,445 (80%) 1586 (9%)  1784(11%) 56 (1%) 


The ordering of these elements for the New Testament is: Indicative > 
Subjunctive > Imperative > Optative. The use of the Subjunctive and the 
Imperative is fairly close in terms of instances of usage. 

A number of observations can be made on the basis of the following pat- 
terns of mood-form usage: 


Babatha archive: Indicative > Subjunctive > Imperative 
Structured corpus: Indicative > Imperative > Subjunctive > Optative 
New Testament: Indicative > Subjunctive > Imperative > Optative 


(a) For all three of the corpora surveyed, the Indicative appears most fre- 
quently, though the proportions are not identical. The New Testament 
and the Babatha archive have a similar frequency of use of the Indicative 
(75-80%), with each being significantly more frequent than in the struc- 
tured corpus (56%). 

(b) The Babatha archive and the New Testament are similar with regard 
to the Subjunctive being the next most frequent mood-form. However, the 


5° The statistics for this section on the Greek New Testament are derived from Porter and 
O’Donnell, “Greek Verbal Network,” esp. Appendix B. 
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percentage of use is divergent, with greater frequency in the Babatha corpus. 
As a result, the percentage of usage of the Babatha corpus is similar to that 
of the structured corpus. Nevertheless, both the Babatha corpus and the 
structured corpus have a roughly equal frequency of the use of the Subjunc- 
tive with its projective attitude (Subjunctive: 17% and 19% respectively). 

(c) The structured papyrus corpus has a more directive attitudinal seman- 
tics than does the Babatha archive or the New Testament (26% Imperatives 
vs. 5% and 9%).°” The use of the Imperative is significantly less in both of 
these. 

(d) The frequency of use of the Optative is similar in both the structured 
corpus and the New Testament. Though the percentage is not great, it is 
significantly more frequent than in the Babatha archive. 


e. Tense-Form and Aspect. Aspect is a morphologically based semantic 
category that structures action as perfective (aorist tense-form), imperfec- 
tive (present and imperfect tense-forms) or stative (perfect and pluperfect 
tense-forms).** The use of aspect both serves a semantic function at the 
clausal level, but also serves a discourse function by defining and contour- 
ing linguistic units. 

The Babatha corpus uses the three Greek aspects 542 times, and in the 
following proportions: 


Perfective Imperfective — Stative 
166 (32%) 275 (55%) 83 (13%) 


The structured corpus of Egyptian papyri uses the aspects 543 times in the 
following relations: 


Perfective Imperfective — Stative 
220 (40%) 226 (41%) 97 (18%) 


The Greek New Testament® uses the three aspects 23,987 times, in the fol- 
lowing proportions: 


Perfective Imperfective — Stative 
11,604 (48%) 10,725 (45%) 1658 (7%) 


* There are certainly other means by which “directives” or “commands” may be formu- 
lated in Greek, but this analysis is formally based, as a means of establishing quantifiable 
data as the basis of semantics, before moving to pragmatics. 

8 See Porter, Verbal Aspect, 75-108. 

» The statistics for this section on the Greek New Testament are derived from Porter and 
O’Donnell, “Greek Verbal Network,” esp. Appendix B. 
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A number of observations can be made on the basis of the following pat- 
terns of tense-form usage: 


Babatha archive: Imperfective > Perfective > Stative 
Structured corpus: Imperfective > Perfective > Stative 
New Testament: Perfective > Imperfective > Stative 


Three significant comments are pertinent regarding these aspectual usages. 
(a) Both of the corpora of papyri have the imperfective aspect as pre- 
dominant, although in the structured papyrus corpus this usage is only 
marginally greater. Both have the following pattern of usage: Imperfective > 
Perfective > Stative. The usage in the Greek New Testament has the Perfec- 
tive more frequent than the Imperfective (Perfective > Imperfective > Stat- 
ive). Although the frequency of Perfective over Imperfective is not large, it 
is significant enough over the number of times used to indicate a pattern. 

(b) The Imperfective > Perfective pattern as found in the two corpora 
of papyri is what one might expect in expositional epistolary material. This 
is confirmed by examination of two sub-corpora of epistolary material in 
the New Testament. In the Pauline letters, the Imperfective is most fre- 
quent (2576x, 56%), followed by the Perfective (1651x, 36%) and the Stative 
(408x, 9%), out of a total of 4635x. In the body of “other” (letter) writings 
of the New Testament, which includes Hebrews, James, the Petrine letters 
and Jude, a (marginally) similar pattern is to be found. The Imperfective is 
most frequent (1351x, 46%), followed by the Perfective (1318x, 45%) and 
the Stative (267x, 9%), out of a total of 2936x. It is problematic to make too 
much of the statistical differences, but nevertheless it is noteworthy that 
the Pauline letters have a similar aspectual profile as the Babatha corpus, 
while the other epistles mirror the structured papyri corpus. That is, the 
Pauline and Babatha texts have a significantly higher percentage of imper- 
fective over perfective aspect, while the other New Testament epistles and 
the structured papyri corpus have a slightly more frequent use of the imper- 
fective over the perfective aspect. 

(c) The use of the Stative is the least frequent in all three corpora. How- 
ever, the use of the Stative in the Greek New Testament, including in the 
two sub-corpora noted above, is less frequent than it is in the two papyri 
corpora. Some of the use of the stative aspect in the structured corpus may 
be determined by the letter form, but, even if this is taken into account, 
there is more widespread frequency in these non-narrative texts than there 
is in the New Testament, with its mix of narrative and expositional texts. 
In the Gospels, the use of the stative aspect is even less frequent than in 
the epistolary material (590x out of 13,015x, 4.5%), which pattern is at least 
consistent with the papyri corpora. 
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f. Voice Form and Causality. Verbal causality is a morphologically based 
semantic category that structures causation in terms of active, middle and 
passive causal forms. 

The occurrence of the voice forms is as follows. In the Babatha corpus, 
voice is morphologically expressed 540 times, with the following frequency 
of usage: 


Active Middle Passive 
302 (60%) 76 (13%) 162 (27%) 


The structured papyrus corpus has 575 instances of morphologically 
expressed voice. When the corpus was being developed, the textual anno- 
tation was strictly formal, and so the middle/passive forms (as found in the 
present/imperfect and perfect/pluperfect tense-forms) were not disambigu- 
ated. The following results are thus found: 


Active Middle Mid./Pass. Passive 
401 (68%) 21 (4%) 134 (24%) 19 (4%) 


I note that the instances of middle, passive and middle/passive total 32% of 
the total instances. 

In the Greek New Testament,” there are 25,421 instances of morphologi- 
cally expressed voice forms. The following distribution is to be found: 


Active Middle Passive 
13,332 (72%) 2586 (10%) 4501 (18%) 


In this study of the Greek voices, the disambiguation of middle/passive 
forms was formulaically calculated on the basis of probabilities, so the sta- 
tistics must be held tentatively, subject to confirmation by examination of 
context. 

The following observations can be made regarding voice forms. 

(a) The use of the voice forms in the Babatha corpus, in which the mid- 
dle/passive forms are disambiguated on the basis of their contextual use, 
perhaps offers some insight into the use of voice forms in the other two 
corpora. In the Babatha archive, the distribution of voice is 2:1, with the 
passive voice being used approximately twice as frequently as the middle. 


© T note here that I do not discuss the causal semantics of the voice forms. There are a 
number of reasons for this, not least that a full discussion of causal semantics is merited 
for which there is not the space or place here. To summarize an analysis being undertaken 
elsewhere (Porter, Voice in the Greek of the New Testament, forthcoming), I believe that the 
active form grammaticalizes active voice, the passive form passive voice, and the middle 
form ergative voice. 

61 The statistics for this section on the Greek New Testament are derived from Porter and 
O’Donnell, “Greek Verbal Network,” esp. Appendix B. 
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This is similar to the formulaic calculation for the Greek New Testament 
as well. There is at least some basis for believing that the same distribution 
would be found in the structured papyri corpus, where the distinct middle 
and passive forms are approximately equally frequent. If the same ratio 
holds for this last corpus, the distribution would be 12% middle voice forms 
and 20% passive voice forms.” These constructed figures will be used in the 
following further observations. 

(b) For all three corpora, the frequency of usage of the voice forms is as 
follows: Active > Passive > Middle. In all three corpora, even though there 
is some variation regarding how frequently the active voice form appears, 
the active form is used far more frequently than the other two forms, by a 
significant margin. 

(c) The use of the middle voice form is the least frequent, no doubt in 
the Babatha archive, and, as well as can be estimated, in the structured 
papyri corpus from Egypt and the Greek New Testament. 


5. Conclusion 


There are a number of conclusions that can be drawn from these findings. 
Among these three corpora there are a number of places of significant and 
broad similarities. For example, cat is the most frequent conjunction; the 
Predicator is the dominant thematized clausal element (for both corpora of 
papyri, the thematized ordering is P > C > S); the Indicative mood form is 
the most frequent and the Optative is clearly not used much at all in any 
of the corpora; the imperfective aspect is the most frequent in expository 
or epistolary material, and it appears that the stative aspect is used more in 
such material than in narrative; and the pattern of active > passive > middle 
voice is the same in all three corpora. There are also several grammatical 
categories where there are distinct usages among these corpora. In many 
instances, these can be explained as the result of various contextual factors 
that determine usage. Examples of differences among the corpora include: 
the use of conditional conjunctions or the lack of typically narrative con- 
junctions in the Babatha corpus, probably explainable in terms of the legally 
oriented texts; the increased thematization of the Subject in the Greek New 
Testament, as opposed to the other corpora thematizing the Complement; 
the use of second person in the structured Egyptian papyri corpus due to 
the fact that it consists of letters, as opposed to third person in the other 
corpora, with their range of text-types; the structured Egyptian papyri cor- 


® As I have also asserted in Porter, “Buried Treasure.” 
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pus being more directive (using the Imperative mood form), as one might 
expect in heavily second person letters; and the Greek New Testament using 
the perfective aspect most frequently, reflecting its diverse literary types, 
including narrative. These results perhaps indicate some regional variation 
in grammar, although they more likely indicate some variation on the basis 
of content and text-type. Despite these usually explainable variances, the 
fundamental grammatical structure of the three corpora seems to be very 
similar, and reflective of the same linguistic code or system—apparently 
that of the koine Greek of the Roman period.® 


6 On the notion of code and text, see Porter, Verbal Aspect, 151-152. 
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